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LIFE  OF  JFVENAL. 


When  Juvenal  was  bora,  where  he  was  bora,  who  wore  his 
parents,  what  was  the  nature  of  his  life,  all  seem  facts 
singularly  difficult  to  determine.  The  biography  of  him 
composed  by  Suetonius  is  of  exceedingly  questionable  trust- 
worthiness.  Even  if  it  is  sought  to  construct  some  scheme 
of  his  life  by  reference  to  intcrnal  cvidence,  the  materials 
thus  affordcd  us  are  remarkably  scanty.  Unlike  Horace,  who 
contracted  the  habit  of  gossiping  plcasantly  about  himself  at 
every  possible  time,  and  in  every  possible  place  in  his  works, 
Juvenal  was  of  a  comparativcly  rcserved  disposition,  and  dwelt 
little  upon  any  subject  that  was  fo^eign  to  thc  matter  imme- 
diately  in  hand.  Taking  the  accepted  belief  of  the  grammarians 
that  Juvenal  did  not  write  any  of  his  Satires  bcfore  the  death 
of  Domitian,  but  that  he  was  of  full  age  while  this  emperor 
sat  upon  the  throne  of  Eome,  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  the  date  of  Juvenars  birth  was  about  the  year 
A.D.  54;  that  his  parents  occupied  a  respectable  position  in 
life ;  and  that  his  father  was  a  lilertinus :  he  himself  had  a 
claim  to  the  title  of  mgenuus.  Nero  at  that  time  would 
have  been  reigning,  and  Juvenal's  writings  are  full  of  evidence 
which  goes  to  show  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  J^Tero^s  times,  and,  as  one  who  had  that  knowlcdge, 
hated  and  loathed  them  accordingiy.  As  for  the  place  of  his 
birth,  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  Aquinum,  in  the 
territory  of  Latium,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  only  autho- 
rityupon  which  this  conjecture  rcsts  is  a  line  in  Satire  III., 
where  his  friend  thus  addresses  him  :  — 

.    .    .    .    "  Quotics  te 
Eoma  tuo  refici  properantem  reddit  Aquino." 

**The  epithet  tuo,''^  as  Mr.  Macleane  observes,  **  raerely 
shows  that  Juvenal  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  Aquinum. 
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IVrHiiis  spoaks  of  ihc  Bca  on  thc  Lippirian  roast  an  meum  mar% 
bccauae  hc  was  sta}  ing  thcrc  at  the  timo,  but  no  one  now  in- 
fcrs  from  this  that  hc  was  bom  on  that  coa»t.**  Howcver 
tliis  may  bc,  if  wc  takc  thc  Batirist'»  wonl  for  it,  wc  may 
bclievo  that  he  was  diily  itistructcd  in  all  the  (lcmf  nt»  of 
lcaming  wliich  wcre  considercd  to  comc  within  thc  ordinary 
educational  curriculum  of  Koman  youth  (Sat.  I.  15): — 

**  Et  nos  orgo  manutn  ffrulac  sulxluxitnufl,  et  noi 
Con.xilium  deiliinujj  i^ulliE,  privatu^  ut  altam 
Dormiret.'' 

Subsoqucntly  to  his  school  training,  it  is  most  likely  that 
he  devotcd  liimself  to  the  study  of  rhetorio,  not  wilh  any 
vicw  to  makinj^  a  profcssional  use  of  it,  but  punly  as  a  good 
moans  of  intoUcctual  discipline.  From  a.d.  70  to  94 — i.^., 
durinp:  the  roign  of  Vospapian  and  the  oarly  part  of  that  of 
Domitian — he  probably  did  not  -writc  at  all.  It  was  in  the 
year  94  that  he  was  banishod  to  Egypt,  owing  to  his  having,  for 
some  roason  or  othor  of  which  we  know  nothing,  offondod  the 
prince — a  not  vory  difficult  thing  in  those  days.  In  the  year 
96  Domitian  was  killed,  and  Nerva  succceded  him.  Juvenal 
returnod  to  Ptomo,  and  about  five  years  aftorwards  gave  to  the 
world  a  volurae  of  Satiros  which  may  probably  have  been 
conceived,  if  they  were  not  executed,  during  his  compulsory 
absonce  from  the  Roman  capital.  From  that  time  till  the  end 
of  Trajan'8  reign,  he  probably  wrote  continuously.  That 
the  date  of  his  later  compositions  was  at  any  rate  not  earlior 
than  this  poriod  may  be  argued  from  the  allusion  in  the  fifth 
Satire  to  the  banishmcnt  of  Marius  Piiscus,  which  occurred 
about  the  coramoncoment  of  the  second  contury,  when  Trajan 
was  still  upon  the  throne.  How  long  he  lived,  and  whore 
he  died,  is  all  more  matter  of  conjccture.  Mr.  Macloane, 
who  is  one  of  the  few  classical  critics  that  have  constructed 
a  life  of  Juvonal  purely  from  the  intemal  evidence  of  his 
writings,  has  thought  it  probable  that  he  did  not  die  before 
the  accession  of  Antoninus  Pius  in  a.d.  138,  at  which  time 
he  would  have  beon  eighty  years  of  age. 


THE  HEXAMETEP.  IN  THE  HANDS  OF 
JUYENAL. 


The  Latin  hexamcter  passcd  through  many  vicissitiidcs  in 
the  course  of  its  progress  towards  perfection,  which  it  may 
be  said  to  have  attained  perhaps  in  the  hands  of  Juvcnal. 
From  Ennius,  the  first  Koman  author  to  use  the  Grcek 
measure,  in  whose  hands  it  was  rcmarkable  for  general  rough- 
ness,  frcquency  of  eli^ions,  cspecially  of  the  final  s  of  the 
nominative  singuhir  and  dative  plural,  by  a  neglcct  of 
caesuras,  by  tho  number  of  monosyllabic  terminations  of 
lines,  by  the  supcriluity  of  small  adverbs  and  contractions, 
and  finallv,  hy  the  accumuLation  of  adjectives  to  one  sub- 
stantive,  it  was  subscqucntly  uscd  hy  a  variety  of  E,oman 
poets  with  grcatcr  or  less  effect.  Perhaps  the  poet  who,  so  far 
as  rhythm  is  concerned,  displays  the  closcst  affinity  to  Ennius  is 
Lucretius.  Exccss  of  dactyls,  especially  in  his  poetic  pas- 
sages,  a  superabundance  of  polysyllabic  and  monosyllabic 
terminations  of  lincs  of  long  words,  and  spondaic  endings,  are 
the  principal  rhythmical  characteristics  of  the  author  of  the 
poeticai  treatisc,  *'De  Rerum  Natura."  What  Virgil  didfor 
the  hexatn  tcr  was  to  add  weight  to  it  hy  a  fresh  infusion  of 
spondecj?^  as  well  as  hy  a  variation  of  the  cresura.  Thcse 
improvements  constituted  the  Virgilian  hexameter — the  model 
for  all  succeeding  poets ;  and  in  this  labour  of  imitation  none 
has  succeeded  so  well  as  Juvenal.  But  Juvenal  did  not 
merely  imitate :  he  created.  There  were  one  or  two  fresh 
featurcs  which  he  introduced  into  the  rhythm.  At  times  he 
employs  the  art  of  alliteration  with  emincnt  success,  and  the 
system  of  pauses  by  which  his  style  is  marked  greatly  en- 
hances  the  general  effect. 
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Takkx  ns  a  wholo,  Koman  litcruturo  can  lay  imall  clnim  to 
originality.  It  caii  boast  grcat  authors,  but  few  who  liave 
lormcd  lor  tliemsclves  a  style  and  a  tonc  independently  of 
forcign  models.  Latin  historians,  Latin  pocts,  Latin  jday- 
wrights,  havc  all  of  them  bcen  surpasscd  upon  thcir  own 
ground.  Thucydides  livcd  bcforc  Livy,  and  liomcr  bcfore 
VirgiL  It  lias  becn  said  that  if  thc  -^ncid  is  a  work  of  imi- 
tation,  it  is  an  imitation  which  is  bcttcr  than  thc  originaL 
On  thc  question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  thc  two  grcat 
bards  of  Italy  and  Komc  it  is  unncccssary  now  to  entcr :  it  ia 
cnough  to  call  attcution  to  thc  fact  that  the  cpic  which  tcUs 
us  of  the  woes  and  the  wandcrings  of  the  son  of  Vcnus  was 
at  any  ratc  euggcsted  by  the  poem  which  acquaints  us  with 
thc  history  of  thc  faithful  consort  of  Pcnclope.  This  imitative 
vcin  will,  iudccd,  be  found  to  run  through  all  Koman  litera- 
ture.  If  the  Odes  of  Horace  tinkle  with  music  and  sparkle 
with  inspiration,  the  sourccs  both  of  the  music  and  inspira- 
tion  are  near  at  hand  in  thc  lays  of  Anacreon,  Simonidcs,  and 
Sappho.  If  Plautus  and  Terence  eithcr  amuse  or  cdify,  the 
reader  must  rccollect  that  bcfore  cach  of  thcm  Mcnander  had 
lived  and  written.  Kor  is  it  wonderfui  that  we  should  be 
able  to  dctect  this  mimetic  tendency  in  all,  or  at  least  in  by 
far  the  greatest  portion  of  Latin  literaturc.  Thcre  are  two 
causes  which  account  for  it  obviously  enough.  In  thc  first 
place,  it  might  be  remembered  that  when  liome  was  bumt 
by  the  Gauls,  all  the  models  of  early  Koman  literature  were 
burnt  as  wcll.  The  lays  embodying  ancient  legends  and  the 
gallant  exploits  of  mythical  heroes  were  consumcd  in  the  same 
flamcs  which  have  rendered  the  beginnings  of  Italian  history 
matters  of  conjecture  rather  than  of  fact.  Kature  herself  thus 
seems  to  have  ushered  the  early  Koman  genius  into  a  state  of 
tutelage,  and  to  have  so  ordered  circumstances  as  to  compcl 
Koman  authors  to  turn  to  seek  in  foreign  lands  what  they  could 
not  find  athome — definite  forms  and  fixed  principles  for  literary 
composition.  In  the  second  place,  Kome  was  within  easy  eail- 
ing  distance  of  the  Greek  capital, — of  Athens,  whose  influence 
upon  the  classicalworld  was  of  a  character  as  penetrating  as  it 
was  centrifugaL     Athens  had  the  start  of  her  Italian  rival  in 
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the  great  race  of  civilisation  and  learning ;  it  is  not  surprising 
if  her  power  over  her  neighbour  was  proportionately  great. 
Between  the  two  cities  there  hacl  always  existed  commercial 
ties  of  the  closest  nature  ;  and  the  argosies  which  sailed  from 
the  shore  of  Attica  to  the  port  of  Kome  did  not  fail  to  bring 
with  them  all  the  pcnetrutive  and  absorbing  forces  of 
Greek  literature.  TJnder  these  circumstanccs  is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected  that  lloman  letters  should  bear  the  impress  of  any 
striking  originality  ?  Is  it  not  rather  natural  that  in  every- 
thing  which  the  educated  Roman  wrote,  and  thought,  and  said, 
we  should  recognise  an  under- current  of  Greek  culture? 
Athens  was,  so  to  speak,  the  clock  of  intellectual  progress  from 
which  all  the  other  seats  of  ancient  learning  and  letters  took 
their  time  ;  it  is  only  natural  that  the  cxample  should  have 
been  followed  by  liome. 

Yet  there  was  one  departmcnt  in  which  the  E,oman  mind 
ever  showed  its  pure  and  original  nature  without  the  admix- 
ture  of  any  foreign  or  factitious  element.  Satire  was  as 
indigenous  to  the  city  which  Eomulus  foundcd  as  the  epic  or 
the  comic  drama  to  that  fbr  which  Pisistratus  legislated. 
Athens  may  indeed  have  possessed  her  equivalent  for  satire, 
but  of  satire  itself,  as  Eome  undcrstood  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  and  as  it  has  been  subsequently  interpreted  by  all  ages 
and  all  peoples,  she  had  nothing.  JSTo  one  will  deny  that  the 
satiric  vein  of  Aristophanes  was  profound ;  but  his  satire 
was  not  the  satire  of  Juvenal  or  of  Horace.  Ee  may  have 
worked  in  the  same  quarry,  but  he  dug  up  a  vastly  different 
species  of  marble.  There  is  a  fund  of  satire  in  the  comments 
of  a  Touchstone,  but  it  is  not  of  the  same  kind  as  that  with 
which  the  lines  of  Dryden  or  Pope  are  impregnatcd.  The 
difference  admits  of  an  adequate  explanation.  Poth  the 
Greek  and  the  Eoman  mind  have  left  their  own  separate  im- 
prints  upon  the  subscquent  education  and  feeling  of  the  world. 
Each  has  transmitted  influences  which  even  to  the  present 
day  survive  in  their  full  vitality  and  force.  It  is  from  .the 
former  that  we  have  in  great  measure  gained  all  our  notions 
of  beauty,  of  softness,  of  harmony,  sublimity,  and  grace  ;  it  is 
from  the  latter  that  we  have  acquired  in  a  marked  and  pre- 
eminent  degree  all  our  ideas  of  decorum,  propriety,  and  law. 
Order  was,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  Koman  divinity.  In  everything  the 
Eomanswrote  ordidaconception  and  rcrainiscence  of  it  are  to 
be  seen.  The  impulse  which  prompted  the  Athenian  dramatist 
to  attack  any  kind  of  existing  abuse  or  nuisance,  by  simply 
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l>rin^Mn;;  tho  pfrpcfrntor  of  tho  ofTcnro  iipon  thc  «tapo,  hy 
lioldin;^  him  up  to  the  luuj;liter  and  Bcom  of  thc  audicnce, 
and  by  makinf?  tho  lowcst  of  thc  pooplo  grcet  with  deriHion 
thc  RpcctfK-lo  of  tho  vicc»  of  the  hi;:hcHt,  wa»  uttorly  unknown 
to  thc  lloinan  public.  8uch  an  act  would  have  b<en  an  out- 
ragc — a  crying  offencc  against  public  onler  and  goo<l  tastc, 
and  as  Ruch  would  descrvc  to  bc  stigmatiscd  af 
Once,  indc(d,  a  daring  and  presumptuous  author  en<i  .  .  ..•  d 
to  inauguratc  thc  vieious  Athcnian  practicc,  but  public  feeling 
was  against  him,  and  he  was  suppressed  accordingly.   S  \- 

actly  suitcd  such  a  peoplc  as  the  llomans  ;  and  nn  ye  .  ..  d 
on,  and  theories  of  criticism  becamc  more  marked  and  frequent, 
it  devclopcd  into  a  still  more  convenicnt  vehicle  of  censure. 
Irony  and  innuendo  wiil  ahvays  abound  in  an  agc  of  lit<  rary 
despotism  and  supervision.  It  is  only  by  these  that  tho  tnorum 
cenftor  can  make  known  his  own  opinion  without  incurring 
the  public  pcnaltics  of  thc  law.  For  this  reason  satire  in  the 
days  of  the  Roman  empire  became  so  eminently  useful  and 
80  emiuently  popnlar.  Writer  and  audicnce  alike  were  aware 
of  its  adaptability  to  thc  age,  and  patroniscd  it  accordingly. 
It  was  thus  possible  for  the  philosopher  to  la.sh  quite  as 
severely  thc  follies  and  vices  of  his  day  as  if  hc  had  resorted 
to  the  method  of  Aristophane.s,  or  of  any  other  of  the  Athcnian 
comedians.  Nor  was  this  the  only  cause  which  tended  to 
promote  and  popularise  satirical  compositions  at  Rome.  A 
passion  for  oratoiy  had  always  bccn  a  characteristic  of  the 
italian  genius.  When  Rome  was  yet  free,  that  passion  had 
found  its  legitimate  vent  in  the  forum.  But  as  the  spirit  of 
tyranny  crept  over  the  seven-hilled  city,  it  gradually  took 
away  the  privilege  of  free  unfettered  eloquence  from  tho.«e 
who  possessed  the  gift.  The  orations  of  a  Cicero  would  have 
becn  ot  questionable  service  to  the  imperial  policy.  Wlien 
Philip  of  Macedon  occupied  Athens  his  tirst  step  was  to  revert 
the  position  of  the  Pnyx,  so  that  the  speaker  in  the  course 
of  his  harangucs  might  not  be  warmed  to  enthusiasm  by 
the  spectacle  of  that  sea  which  in  a  bygone  time  had  brought 
to  his  nation  prospcrity  and  frecdom.  In  the  same  way,  when 
imperial  dcspotism  at  Rome  sought  to  subject  all  things  to 
itself,  its  first  step  was  to  silence  active  eloquence.  But 
though  the  opportunity  of  exercising  it  was  taken  away, 
the  power  and  the  will  still  remained.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  this  that  the  recitation  system  at  Rome,  of  which  in  the 
writings  of  Horace  or  Juvenal  we  hear  so  much,  sprang  up. 
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Sclect  bands  of  friends  would  clmrter  a  room  in  which  they 
might  harangue  each  other  in  prose  and  verse  alike  to  their 
hearts'  content.  Here,  then,  was  a  further  cause  which  gave 
a  fresh  impulse  to  lioman  satire. 

Though  this  species  of  composition  did  not  reach  anything 
like  perfection  before  the  days  of  Horace,  its  germ  had  ex- 
isted  for  a  long  while  previously.  The  later  kind  of  satire 
diifered  essentially  from  the  earlier,  but  the  origin  of  each 
was  identical,  and  the  one  was  merely  a  more  perfect  develop- 
ment  of  the  former.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
the  etymology  of  the  new  satire  is  from  satura,  itself  an 
abbreviation  of  lanx  satura,  which  means  a  dish  much  in 
favour  at  lloman  harvest-homes,  consisting  of  a  variety  of 
ingredients — fruits,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl.  Perhaps  the  Prench 
pot-pourri  and  the  English  "  hotch-potch "  are  the  closest 
equivalents  that  can  be  found  to  the  layix  satura  of  the  Italians. 
Gradually  this  adjective  satura  came  to  be  applied  metapho- 
rically  in  other  cases  as  well.  Lex  per  saturam  lata  was  * '  a 
law  which  contained  several  distinct  regulations  under  one." 
Thus  it  was,  too,  that  satura,  from  meaning  a  miscellaneous 
kind  of  dish,  a  veritable  farrago,  was  used  subsequently  to 
denominate  the  free  and  unrestrained  songs  which  were 
chanted  by  the  Roman  peasantry  in  moments  of  rustic 
hilarity,  abounding  in  license  and  laughter,  and  treating  of 
any  subject  that  happened  firstto  present  itself.  As  might  be 
expected,  these  honest  fellows  often  thouglit  fit  to  assail  each 
other  with  droll  raillery  and  kindly-humoured  sarcasm.  Ey 
degrees  other  features  were  added  to  the  entertainment,  and 
these  extemporaneous  compositions  were  accompanied  by 
dancing  and  acting  of  an  equally  improvised  dcscription.'^ 
At  this  point  the  eaiiy  satura  of  the  llomans  seems  to  have 
shaded  otf  into  a  series  of  dramatic  performances  of  much  the 
same  stamp  as  those  which  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
delivery  of  the  Fescennina  Carmina  (cf.  Livy  vii.  2).  It  was 
as  an  after-fruit  of  these  that  Livius  Andronicus  introduced 
the  comic  drama,  first  known  under  the  name  of  the  Exodia 
Atellana,  to  liome.  As  for  the  compositions  of  the  early 
school  of  satire,  we  know  little  or  uothiug  of  them.  AVhen 
the  occasion  which  had  given  them  birth  passed  away,  they 
usually  passed  away,  and  were  forgotteu  too.  From  tlie 
fact,  however,  that  the  satires  of  Yarro,  who  himself  lived 

*  Sbmething  Hke  the  relics  of  this  custom  are  to  be  scen  ia  our  oid 
'aorrifl-dance. 
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oiul  wrotc  undor  tliis  r^gime,  aro  a  rnixturc  of  pro»e  nn<l 
vcrsc,  it  is  probublc  thut  tho  morc  pcrlect  Bpcciracns  of  tho 
carly  lioman  mtura  eharcd  the  samo  mongrcl  charactcr. 

liut  thc  rcal  ori^Mniitor  of  Koman  satirc,  aa  it  ie  known  to 
us,  wasLucilius  (H8 — 103  jj.c.),and  satirc,  aBBpnnj^ing  Bolcly 
:'rom  liim,  has  paincd  thc  appcllation  of  the  charaster  {\apaKrrjp) 
Lticilianus.  Followinp:  immcdiatcly  upon  Ennius,  he  was 
the  lirst  autlior  of  satirical  composition  to  avail  himsclf  of 
the  hcxamctcr  vcrsc,  which  had  bcen  introduced  by  the 
formcr.  Thcrc  was  a  Inttcr  struggle  bctwccn  two  conflicting 
currents  of  fccling  at  that  timc  in  Italy — thc  struggle  bctween 
the  purcly  Latin  and  the  HcUcnic  element  in  literature.  There 
was  the  party  which  looked  upon  evcrything  eignificant  of 
Grcek  culture,  Oreck  civilisation,  and  Greck  thought  as  an 
abomination.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  rangcd  the 
rcprcsentatives  of  a  school  cager  to  increase  thc  flcxibility 
and  elegance  of  the  lloman  tongue  by  the  grcatcst  numbcr 
possible  of  innovations  from  the  land  of  Greece.  Naevius  was 
the  champion  of  the  old  style  of  thought,  Ennius  of  thc 
new  ;  and  tlie  party  of  Ennius  won  the  day.  *'  The  victory  of 
the  hexametcr  over  the  satumian  verse,"  says  Mr.  Merivale, 
'*  symbolised  a  sweeping  revolution  of  ideas,  and  obliteratcd 
the  cherished  recoUcctions  of  many  ccnturies."  Hcncefor- 
ward  the  saturnian  verse,  in  which  Naevius  had  delighted, 
was  banishcd  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  metres,  and  the 
metre  in  which  Ennius  first,  and  his  disciples  afterwards, 
wrote  was  recognised  as  the  only  one  propcr  to  Roman  satire. 

But  though  Lucilius  had  so  far  conformed  to  the  tenden- 
cies  of  the  day  as  to  avail  himself  of  a  mctre  that  was  esscn- 
tially  Oreek  instead  of  one  that  was  essentially  Roman,  not 
the  less  did  he  stand  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  old 
Latin  style  of  simplicity,  severity,  and  hardihood  of  life.  To 
quote  from  the  same  eminent  writer  that  has  been  cited  above, 
*'  Lucilius  made  a  deep  impression  in  rallying  the  austere 
virtues  of  the  nation  around  the  principles  of  antiquity. 
Many  a  grave  master  of  a  Roman  household,  disgusted  with 
the  loose  morality  of  the  Oreek  models  of  taste,  involved  in 
one  sweeping  condemnation  all  who  cultivated  the  detested 
language,  and  long  resisted  the  current  of  fashion,  in  train- 
ing  his  children  in  the  frugal  habits  and  modest  discipline  of 
his  ancestors." 

Eighty-three  years  after  the  birth  of  Lucilius,  the  second  of 
the   great  Eoman  satirists  was   ushcred  into  existence — Q 
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Horatius  Placcus;  and  it  was  probably,  though  here  dates 
are  very  uncertain,  about  a  hundred  years  afterwards  that  he 
were  succeedcd  by  Juvenal.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  con- 
sidering  these  two  writers  in  juxtaposition ;  and  even  if  it 
were  possible,  it  would  scarcely  be  advisable.  Perliaps  the 
best  brief  description  that  has  ever  been  given  of  the  great 
Yenusian  is  that  contained  in  two  lines  of  Persius  ; — 

**  Omne  vafer  vitium  ridenti  Flaccus  amico 
Tangit  et  admissus  circum  praecordia  ludit." 

Here  3^ou  have  the  man  in  one  bold  stroke  clearly  put  before 
you.  You  can  say  nothing  clse  of  the  couplet  than  that  it  gives 
you  Horace  himself,  exactly  as  he  is — neither  more  nor  less. 
In  the  Satires  of  Horace  there  is  nothing  whatever  of  that 
liherrima  indignatio  which  breathes  and  burns  in  every  line  that 
Juvenal  ever  wrote.  He  can  censure  and  criticise  with  very 
considerable  severity  it  is  true,  but  then  he  ends  his  homily 
with  a  strongly-disguised  laugh,  which  makes  the  object  of  his 
bhime  feel  that  all  the  time  he  has  been  listening  to  the  good- 
natured  remonstrances  of  a  friend,  wlio,  while  he  blames,  yet 
fully  sympathises  with  his  peccadilloes,  rather  than  to  the 
denunciations  of  a  censor  who  deals  right  hand  and  left  the 
thunderbolts  of  an  ex  cathedrd  morality.  If  Socrates  treated 
vice  as  ignorance,  it  may  certainly  be  said  that  Horace  treats 
it  as  folly.  The  spirit  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  is  mani- 
fest  not  less  in  his  serious  than  in  his  sportive  poetry. 
It  is  to  him  a  marvellous  and  an  ineffably  silly  thing 
that  persons  should  trouble  themsclves  so  deeply — should 
victimise  thcir  whole  existences  to  the  passions  of  avarice 
and  ambition — should  carry  their  loves  and  their  hates  to 
such  a  horrible  pitch  of  intensity,  when  it  is  possible  to 
enjoy  life  very  keenly  without  tormenting  oneself  in  any 
such  manner.  Keep  clear  of  extremes ;  do  not  yearn  after 
imperial  opulence,  for  excessive  wealth  brings  its  responsi- 
bilities,  ails,  troubles,  but  by  all  means  keep  out  of  inimode- 
rate  poverty,  for  in  that  case  it  will  be  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion  for  you  to  repose  under  the  shadow  of  your  own  plane 
trees,  and  sip  the  choice  vintage  of  the  Palernian  grapes ;  be 
religious  up  to  a  certain  extent,  for  religion  looks  well,  but  be 
very  cautious  lest  you  carry  it  too  far  ;  acquiesce  in  the  grand 
maxim  that  *'everything  which  is  is  for  the  best;"  be  a 
loyal  subject  of  the  emperor ;  respect  Ma3cenas  ;  keep  a  mo- 
dcrate  tuble ;  give  pleasant  little  suppers;  flirt  occasioually 
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with  the  MtiRCB ;  dozc  by  murmuring  Btrcnmit;  and  yoy  may 

coiitrivc  to  i\w\  tli.it,  in  npitc  of  w}i;it  cynic»  tcll  you,  thcrc  i«, 
aftcr  ull,  u  i;ood  dcul  wortli  livinj;  for.  Thin  i»  the  «um  und 
Bubstanco  of  tho  Ilorutiun  philo<Mi|)hy.  Kothing  nccd  Ix-  haid 
hcrc  ubout  thc  political  i)iirj)<»H<! — thc  fixcd  dcHirc  to  populariho 
us  fur  us  pot<sibic  thc  govcrnmcnt  of  Augnstus  and  IiiM  licu- 
tcnunt  McDccnas,  by  convincing  mcn  of  the  srcurity  insurcd 
to  thcni  both  of  lifc  un<l  propcrty,  with  which  Uoracc  wrotc. 
It  is  ncccfisary  at  prcscnt  mcrcly  to  givc  u  gcncral  idca  of  the 
charactcr  of  his  sutire. 

In  thc  caso  of  Juvcnal  cvcrything  is  difTcrcnt.  IIo 
lookcd  around  him,  und  hc  puw  ull  things  bad,  graduully 
bccoming  morc  incurablc  and  worse.  Socicty  was  rottcn  to 
its  corc  ;  thc  national  virtucs  wcrc  cxpirinff,  and  thcir  cpitaph 
is  to  bc  sccn  in  thc  .Satircs  of  Juvcnal.  llis  wholc  spirit  wa« 
ovcrwhclmcd  with  a  scnse  of  the  foulncss  and  corruption  of 
all  things  around  him.  Unchastity,  cowardice,  liattcr}*, 
dcs})otism,  falschood,  tlicft,  cfitminacy,  luxury,  thcse  wcre 
the  charactcristics  of  the  age  in  which  hc  livcd.  Juvenal 
sparcd  no  foUy,  no  vice ;  bccausc  thcy  might  be  popular  in 
high  ])lacc8  hc  nevcr  for  a  momcnt  rcmittcd  thc  lash.  IIc  fclt 
that  he  had  a  mission  to  discharge,  and  till  it  was  pcrformcd 
he  would  neithcr  shimbcr  nor  slccp.  Thc  poison  of  flattcry 
might  havc  paralyscd  thc  uttcrancc  of  othcrs'  song  ;  not  so  his. 
As  long  as  that  powcr  rcmaincd,  it  should  bc  uscd  to  the  utter- 
most.  Could  lic  say  fair-souuding  things  of  a  peoplc  whom 
he  saw  to  bc  dcgcncrating  evcry  day,  and  of  an  age  which 
was  a  hotbcd  of  every  vice  ?  ^Vhile  thcre  was  mcaning  in 
words  this  is  what  he  would  not  do.  If  JuvenaPs  satire 
glows  ficrccly  with  indignation,  it  also  rings  with  thc  sullcn 
note  of  despair.  Rome  he  lovcd ;  Komans  he  would  have 
loved  ;  but  the  Romans  of  his  own  day  differcd  as  much  froni 
that  sturdy  race  of  singlc-heartcd  hcroes  who  had  made 
the  national  glory  as  light  from  darkutsa.  He  saw  abso- 
lutcly  nothing  to  hope  for,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  fcar 
to  look  dangcr  aud  disastcr  full  in  the  face.  Evcry 
blow  that  he  hits  is  fcarfully  tclling.  There  is  no  uncer- 
tainty  about  it.  It  gocs  straight  to  the  mark  at  oncc,  and 
docs  uot  lingcr.  The  objects  of  his  lash  are  "  no  milksops  in 
crime,  no  fribblcs  in  yice,"  and  thcir  castigation  is  such  as 
thcir  enormity  merits.  An  emincnt  classical  scholar  has 
illustratcd  the  character  of  Juvcnal  by  that  of  Tacitus.  Thc 
remarks  will  bcar  repetition  here: — "  Tacitus  and  Juvcual 
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may  be  appropriately  comparcd  for  the  shrewdncss  with  which 
they  analyse  motives,  and  the  ficrceness  of  thcir  indignation, 
though  the  one  is  compact,  concentratcd,  and  even  rescrved 
in  the  expression  of  his  passion  ;  the  othcr  vclicment,  copious, 
and  dcclamatory.  Both  liave  the  same  dcfinito  point  of  vicw 
as  E.oman  moralists  and  patriots.  Eut  of  the  two,  Tacitus  is, 
perhaps,  what  has  bcen  callcd  the  hest  Jiater  ;  he  is  the  blindcr 
in  his  prejudiccs,  the  lcast  various  in  his  sympathics  with 
human  nature."  If  there  are  points  of  similarity  betwccu 
these  two  illustrious  Romans,  there  are  also  points  of  difier- 
ence.  With  Tacitus  incrcasing  years  brought  nothing  but 
increasing  bitterncss.  Juvcnal,  on  the  otlier  hand,  as  he  grew 
oldcr,loscs  much  of  the  exceeding  acrimony  of  his  carlier  ycars. 
"  If,"  says  thc  same  critic  who  has  just  becn  quotcd,  ''we 
compare  the  earlicr  with  the  latcr  Satircs,  wefind  a  change  of 
style  and  scntiment  aptly  corrcsponding  with  advance  in  age 
and  expericnce.  Thus  we  notice  the  fierccncss  and  trucu- 
lcnce  more  especially  of  the  first,  the  second,  the  fifth,  and 
the  sixth,  which  arc  all  aggressive  onslaughts  on  the  woist 
forms  of  Roman  wickcdncss.  The  third,  and  still  more  the 
seventh,  betray  a  tone  of  qucrulous  disappointmcnt,  as  of  a 
man  who  had  failcd  of  the  aim  of  his  lifc,  and  finds  himsclf, 
whcn  past  middle  agc,  outstrippcd  by  unworthy  compctitors, 
and  ncglectcd  by  the  patrons  on  whom  hc  had  just  or 
imagincd  claims.  But  in  the  eighth,  thc  tcnth,  and  the 
thirtccnth  the  nobility  of  his  nature  rcasscrts  itsclf.  He  is 
no  longer  the  mcre  assailant  of  vicc,  still  lcss  is  he  a  mur- 
murcr  against  fortune  ;  lic  secks  to  exalt  virtue,  to  expouud 
the  true  dignity  of  human  nature,  to  show  to  man  the  propcr 
objccts  of  ambition,  to  vindicate  the  justicc  and  goodness  of  a 
Divine  Providcnce.  The  elevcnth,  twclfth,  and  fourtccuth 
advance  yct  a  stcp  further  in  the  cause  of  a  good  man's  lifc. 
Thcy  paint  the  charms  of  simplicity  and  virtuc  ;  thcy  glorify 
contentmcnt  of  mind  and  friendship :  thcy  sct  bcforc  us,  with 
all  an  old  man's  gcntleness,  the  reverence  due  to  infancy  and 
innoccnce.  The  fiftcenth  ....  brcathes  the  true 
spirit  of  humanity,  and  if  we  rcgard  it  as  the  last  of  tlie 
author's  gcnuine  compositions,  it  makcs  a  worthy  complctiou 
to  a  patriarch's  mission." 

Pcrsius,  who  was  almost  contcmporary  with  Juvcnal,  has 
been  describcd  as  "the  heau  icUal  of  a  languid  and  conccitcd 
boy ;"  and  in  his  writings  there  is  quite  enough  to  justify  the 
expression.    Hc  camc  into  tlie  arcna  of  satiric  autliorship  with 
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a  mind  full  of  thc  prccepta  of  Ih';  Stoic  philosophy,  but  imma- 
turc  both  as  concornH  yeur»  ncc.     Full  of  tho  gCDc- 

rouH  cxlruvap,'ance   and  the  i  sia«m  of  youth,  he  cohi 

hia  cyes  arouud.    Every wherc  he  suw  crror.    Men  wcre  blindly 

feeling  for  truth  und  surccs»,  ■     ■    *'    y  could    '       '  "    r 

"NVhat  was  the  curefor  this  ?    J'i  ^   ly.     If  i  li 

but  put  itself  under  thc  tuition  of  the  iK)rch,  there  would  be 
no  more  of  tliis  error  and  uncertainty.     It  follows  u 
from  tliis,  tliat  the  few  Batires  Htill  extunt  of  Pcrsius  ari  v 

impractical  in  tone,  widely  differing  from  the  pungent,  acute, 
and  kindly-huraourcd  commcnts  of  Ilorace  on  the  one  hand, 
and  liom  the  ficrce  wail  of  indignation  and  remoree  raised  by 
Juvenal  on  the  other.  Persius  docs,  it  ia  true,  Btrike  his 
blow  at  the  mistakes  and  inconsistcncies  of  the  age  in  wliich 
his  lot  is  cast,  but  it  is  false  and  uncertain.  As  for  what  he 
might  have  written  had  he  enjoyed  a  longer  lifc  and  amassed 
a  grcater  amount  of  experience,  his  early  death  precludes  us 
from  the  opportunity  of  judging. 

There  can  be  no  dcscription  morc  cflfective  or  more  terse  of 
the  time  in  which  Juvenal  lived  and  wrotc  than  that  given 
by  Mr.  Jamcs  Hannay  in  his  "  Satire  and  Satirists :  " — 

*'  It  was  a  monstrous  and  unnatural  period,  that  in  which 
Juvenal  lived — of  gigantic  opulence  and  titanic  sin  ;  a  time 
both  of  blood  and  luxury  ;  when  the  world  ate  and  drank 
more,  and  lied  and  blasphemed  more,  and  was  at  once  more 
knowing  and  more  supcrstitious  than  it  has  ever  becn  known 
to  be,  Something  tropical  is  the  effect  that  entering  into  it 
produces  on  the  imagination  which  still  retains  any  healthy 
northcrn  simplicity  of  character.  You  gasp  for  air.  The 
Boul  is  in  an  atmosphcre  close  and  hot ;  cloudy  with  coarse 
perfume ;  whcre  the  flowcrs  and  the  vcgetation  have,  with 
monstrous  proportions,  something  glaring  and  ghastly  in  their 
beauty,  and  something  sickly  in  thcir  brcath.  Foul  figures 
of  every  land  swarm  round  them — brawny  murdercrs  from 
the  Danube,  and  dusky,  grcasy  scoundrcls  from  the  Nile.  All 
that  is  bad  is  ncar.  There  are  Founds  of  rcvelry,  which  are 
allied  with  unuttcrable  shame.  The  clashing  of  cymbals  and 
the  notes  of  lutes,  the  gleam  of  gold  and  of  wine,  do  not 
charm  here  ;  they  tcrrify.  The  smoke  of  the  wicked  feasts 
blots  the  heaven  above  you,  and,  like  the  drifting  smoke 
from  funeral  piles,  is  heavy  with  the  odours  of  death." 
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LIBER  PEIMUS. 


SATIRA  I. 


Semper  ego  auditor  tantum  ?  numquamne  reponam, 

Vexatus  toties  rauci  Theseide  Codii  ? 

Impune  ergo  mihi  recitaverit  ille  togatas, 

Hic  elegos  ?  impune  diem  consumpserit  ingens 

Telephus  aut  summi  plena  jam  margine  libri  5 

Scriptus  et  in  tergo  nec  dum  finitus  Orestes  ? 

I^ota  magis  nulli  domus  est  sua,  quam  mihi  lucus 

Martis  et  ^oliis  vicinum  rupibus  antrum 

Vulcani.     Quid  agant  vcnti,  quas  torqueat  umbras 

^acus,  unde  alius  furtiva3  devehat  aurum  10 

Pelliculaj,  quantas  jaculetur  Monychus  ornos, 

Frontonis  platani  convulsaque  marmora  clamant 

Semper  et  assiduo  ruptaj  lectore  columnae  : 

Exspectes  eadem  a  summo  minimoque  poeta. 

Et  nos  ergo  manum  ferulae  subduximus,  et  nos  15 

Consilium  dedimus  Sullce,  privatus  ut  altum 

Dormiret ;  stulta  est  clementia,  quum  tot  ubique 

Vatibus  occurras,  periturce  parcere  chartae. 

Cur  tamen  hoc  potius  libeat  decurrere  campo, 

Per  quem  magnus  equos  Auruncte  flexit  alumnus,  20 

Si  vacat  ac  placidi  rationem  admittitis,  edam. 

Quum  tener  uxorem  ducat  spado,  Maevia  Tuscum 
Figat  aprum  et  nuda  teneat  venabula  mamma  ; 
Patricios  omnes  opibus  quum  provocet  unus, 
Quo  tondente  gravis  ju^eni  mihi  barba  aonabat ; 
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Qmim  pfirfl  Xiliarjr  plrbifl,  qnum  vrma  Canopi 

CriBpinuR,  Tvrias  hunnro  rcvooantc  lari-maB, 

Vcntilet  ccRtivum  (li^itis  «udantibu*  aumm, 

'Npc.  RufFerre  fju<at  niajoris  pondera  pcmmo) : 

Difficilo  oBt  satiram  non  Rcribere.     Nam  quU  iniqus  30 

Tam  patiens  urbis,  tam  ferreun,  ut  tcncat  se, 

Causidici  nova  quum  vcniat  lcctica  Mathonis 

Plcna  ipso  ;  post  hunc  ma^ni  delator  amici 

Et  cito  rapturus  de  nobilitate  comesa 

Quod  supcrest,  qnom  Massa  timet,  qucm  munerc  palpat       35 

Carus  ct  a  trepido  Thymelc  summissa  Latino ; 

Quum  te  summoveant,  qui  tcstamcnta  merentur ; 


Unciolam  Proculeius  habct,  sed  Gillo  dcunccm,  40 

Partcs  quisque  suas,  ad  mensuram  ing:uinia  heres. 

Accipiat  sane  mercedem  sanguinis  et  sic 

Pallcat,  ut  nudis  prcssit  qui  calcibus  anguem, 

Aut  Lugduncnsem  rhetor  dictums  ad  aram  ! 

Quid  rcfcram,  quanta  siccum  jecur  ardeat  ira,  45 

Quum  populum  gregibus  comitum  prcmit  hic  epoliator 

Pupilli  prostantis,  et  hic  damnatus  inani 

Judicio  (quid  enim  salvis  infamia  nummis  ?) 

Exul  ab  octava  Marius  bibit  et  fmitur  dis 

Iratis  :  at  tu  victrix  provincia  ploras !  50 

Hoec  ego  non  credam  Yenusina  digna  luceraa  ? 

Hncc  ego  nou  agitcm  ?  sed  quid  magis  Heracleas, 

Aut  Diomedeas,  aut  mugitum  labyrinthi 

Et  mare  percussura  puero  fabmmque  volantem, 

Quum  leno  accipiat  moechi  bona,  si  capiendi  55 

Jus  nullum  uxori,  doctus  spectare  lacunar, 

Doctus  et  ad  calicem  vigilanti  stertere  naso ; 

Quum  fas  esse  putet  curam  sperare  cohortis, 

Qui  bona  donavit  prsescpibus  et  caret  omni 

Majorum  censu,  dum  pervolat  axe  citato  60 

Flaminiam  puer  Automedon  ;  nam  lora  tenebat 

Ipse,  lacernatae  quum  se  jactaret  amicaB  ! 

IN^onne  libet  medio  ceras  iraplere  capaces 

Quadrivio,  quum  jam  sexta  cervice  feratur, 

Hinc  atque  inde  patens  ac  nuda  poene  cathedra  65 

Et  raultura  referens  de  Mjeccnate  supino, 

Signator  falso,  qui  se  lautum  atque  beatum 
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Exiguis  tabnlis  et  gemma  fecerat  uda  ? 


Occurrit  matrona  potens,  quis  molle  Calenum 

Porrectura  viro  miscet  sitiente  rubetam,  70 

Instituitque  rudes  melior  Locusta  propinquas 

Per  famam  et  populum  nigros  efferre  maritos. 

Aude  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris  et  carcere  dignum, 

Si  vis  esse  aliquid :  probitas  laudatur  et  alget, 

Criminibus  debent  hortos,  prcetoria,  mcnsas,  75 

Argentum  vetus  et  stantem  extra  pocula  caprum. 

Quem  patitur  dormire  nurus  corruptor  avarae, 

Quem  sponsoe  turpes  et  prjetextatus  adulter  ? 

Si  natura  negat,  facit  indignatio  versum, 

Qualemcunque  potest,  quales  ego  vel  Cluvienus.  80 

Ex  quo  Deucalion  nimbis  tollentibus  cequor 
l^avigio  montem  ascendit  sortcsque  poposcit, 

P«,ulatimque  anima  caluerunt  mollia  saxa, 

***** 

Quidquid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas,  85 

Gaudia,  discursus,  nostri  farrago  libelli  est, 
Et  quando  uberior  vitiorum  copia  ?  quando 
Major  avaritioe  patuit  sinus?  alea  quando 
Hos  animos  ?  neque  enim  loculis  comitantibus  itur 
Ad  casum  tabula^,  posita  sed  luditur  arca.  90 

Proelia  quanta  illic  dispensatore  videbis 
Armigero  !  simplexne  furor  sestertia  centum 
Perdere  et  horrenti  tunicam  non  reddere  servo  ? 
Quis  totidem  erexit  villas,  quis  fercula  septem 
Secreto  coenavit  avus  ?  nunc  sportula  primo  95 

Limine  parva  sedet,  turboe  rapienda  togatse  : 
Ille  tamen  faciem  prius  inspicit  et  trepidat,  ne 
Suppositus  venias  ac  falso  nomine  poscas. 
Agnitus  accipies;  jubet  a  pra^cone  vocari 
Ipsos  Trojugenas  (nam  vexant  limen  et  ipsi  100 

Nobiscum)  :  Da  pra)tori,  da  deinde  tribuno  ! 
Sed  libertinus  prior  est :  Prior,  inquit,  ego  adsum  ; 
Cur  timeam  dubitemve  locum  defendere,  quamvis 
Natus  ad  Euphraten,  moUes  quod  iu  aure  fcnestra) 
Arguerint,  licct  ipse  negem  ?  scd  quinque  tabernae  105 

Quadringenta  parant ;  quid  confert  purpura  major 
Optandum,  si  Laurenti  custodit  in  agro 
Conductas  Corvinus  oves,  ego  possideo  plus 
Pallante  et  Licinis  ? — Exspectent  ergo  Tribuni, 
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Vincant  rlivitifc,  Rnrro  nr-  roflfit  honori,  110 

Kupcr  in  lianc  urbuni  pcdibus  (jui  vencrat  albi» : 

(luandoquidcm  inte^  nos  sanctiKflima  divitiarum 

MajcstaH  ;  ct.si  funcsta  pccunia  tcmplo 

Nonduni  haltitaT,  nulla.H  nummorum  ercximus  ara«, 

Ut  colitur  Pux  atquo  Fides,  Victoria,  Virtus,  115 

Quicquo  Ralutato  crcpitat  ('oncordia  nido. 

Scd  quum  RunimuH  lionor  finito  computet  anno, 
Sportula  quid  referat,  quantura  rationibus  addat : 
(iuid  facicnt  comitcR,  quibuR  liinc  toga,  calccus  hinc  est 
Kt  panis  fumusque  donii?     iJcnsissima  centuin  120 

(iuadrantcs  lcctica  petit,  sequiturque  maritum 
l^anguida  vcl  prccgnans  et  circumducitur  uxor. 
Ilic  pctit  ab.scnti,  nota  jam  callidus  arte, 
Ostendcns  vacuam  et  clausam  pro  conjuge  sellam. 
(ialla  mea  est,  inquit,  citius  dimitte  ;  moraris?  125 

Profer  Galla  caput !  noli  vexare,  quiescet. — 
Ipsc  dies  pulchro  distinguitur  ordine  rerura  : 
ISportula,  dcinde  forum  jurisque  peritus  Apollo 
Atque  triumphales,  inter  quas  ausus  habere 
Nescio  quis  titulos  -^gyptius  atque  Arabarches,  130 

Cujus  ad  effigiem  non  tautum  mciere  fas  est. 
Vestibulis  abcunt  veteres  lassique  clientes 
Votaque  depouunt,  quamquam  longissima  coenae 
Spcs  homini ;  caulis  miseris  atque  ignis  emendus. 
Optima  silvarum  interea  pelagique  vorabit  135 

liex  horum,  vacuisque  toris  tautum  ipse  jacebit. 
Nam  de  tot  pulchris  et  latis  orbibus  et  tam 
Antiquis  una  comedunt  patrimonia  raensa. 
NuUus  jam  parasitus  erit.     Sed  quis  ferat  istas 
Luxurisc  sordes?  quanta  est  gula,  quae  sibi  totos  140 

Ponit  apros,  animal  propter  convivia  natum  ! 
Pcena  tamen  prajsens,  quum  tu  deponis  amictua 
Turgidus  et  crudum  pavonem  in  balea  portas. 
Ilinc  subita)  mortes  atque  intestata  senectus ; 
Et  nova  nec  tristis  per  cunctas  fabula  ccenas  145 

Ducitur  iratis  plaudeudum  funus  amicis. 

Nil  erit  ulterius,  quod  nostris  moribus  addat 
Posteritas ;  eadem  facient  cupientque  minores. 
Omne  in  pra^cipiti  vitium  stetit ;  utere  velis, 
Totos  pande  sinus  !     Dicas  hic  forsitan  :  Unde  150 

Ingenium  par  materiae  ?  unde  illa  prioruin 


SATIRA   II.  O 

Scrlbondi  quodcnmque  animo  flagrante  liberet 

Simplicitas,  cujus  non  audeo  dicere  nomen  ? 

Quid  refert  dictis  ignoscat  Mucius  an  non  ? 

Pone  Tigellinum  :  ta)da  lucebis  in  illa,  155 

Qua  stantes  ardent,  qui  fixo  pectore  fumant, 

Et  latum  media  sulcum  deducit  arena. — 

Qiii  dedit  ergo  tribus  patruis  aconita,  vehatur 

Pcnsilibus  plumis  atque  illinc  despiciet  nos  ? — 

Quum  veniet  contra,  digito  compesce  labellum:  160 

Accusator  erit  qui  verbum  dixerit :  liic  est. 

Securus  licet  ^nean  Ilutulumque  ferocem 

Committas,  nuUi  gravis  est  percussus  Achilles 

Aut  multum  qua^situs  Hylas  urnamque  secutus ; 

Ense  velut  stricto  quoties  Lucilius  ardens  165' 

Infremuit,  rubet  auditor,  cui  frigida  mens  est 

Criminibus,  tacita  sudant  prajcordia  culpa. 

Inde  irae  et  lacrima).     Tecum  prius  ergo  voluta 

Haec  anime  ante  tubas  ;  galeatum  sero  duelli 

Poenitet. — Experiar,  quid  concedatur  in  illos,  170 

Quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  cinis  atque  Latina 
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Ultra  Sauromatas  fugere  hinc  libet  et  glacialem 
Oceanum,  quoties  aliquid  de  moribus  audent, 
Qui  Curios  simulant  et  Bacchanalia  vivunt. 
Indocti  primum  ;  quamquam  plena  omnia  gypso 
Chrysippi  invenias  ;  nam  perfectissimus  horum  est, 
Si  quis  Aristotelen  similem  vel  Pittacon  emit, 

Et  jubet  archetypos  pluteum  servare  Cleanthas. 

*  *  *  *  * 

•  •  «  *  « 

*  *  *  *  * 

•  •  #  *  * 
«  •  *  «  * 
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Rarus  sermo  illis  et  magna  libido  tacendi 

Atque  supercilio  brevior  coma.     Yerius  ergo  15 

Et  magis  ingenue  Peribomius  ;  hunc  ego  fatis 

Imputo,  qui  vultu  morbum  incessuc^ue  fatetur, 

Horum  simplicitas  miserabilis,  his  furor  ipse 
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Diit  vcniam  ;  Bcd  pcjons,  rjui  tulia  vcrbii 

Ilcrculis  invuduiit  ct  Uo  virtuto  locuti.  20 


Loripcdem  rectus  derideat,  ^thiopem  albus : 

(iuis  tulerit  Graccbos  de  seditione  querentes? 

(iuis  ccelum  tcrris  non  misccat  ct  rnarc  codIo,  26 

Si  fur  displiccat  Vcrri,  honiicida  Miloni, 

Clodius  accuset  ma^chos,  Catilina  Cctheg^um, 

In  tubulam  Sullaj  si  dicant  discipuli  trcs  ? 

(iualis  crut  uupcr  trugico  pollutus  adulter 

Concubitu,  qui  tunc  Icges  revocabat  amaras  30 

Omnibus  atque  ipsis  Veneri  Martique  timendaB. 


Xonnc  igitur  jure  ac  merito  vitiaultima  fictos 

(Jontcmnunt  Scuuros  ct  custipiuta  remordcnt  ?  35 

Non  tulit  ex  illis  torvum  Laronia  quendam 
Clumuntcm  totics  :   *'  XJbi  nunc  lex  Julia  ?  dormis  ?  '* 
Atque  ita  subridcns  :   *'  Fclicia  tempora,  quae  te 
^[oribus  opponunt !  hubeat  jam  Koma  pudorem ; 
Tcrtius  e  coclo  cccidit  Cuto  !  scd  tumen  unde  40 

Haec  emis,  liirsuto  spirunt  opobulsuma  collo 
Quse  tibi  ?  ne  pudeat  dominum  monstrare  tabemae. 
Uuod  si  vexantur  legcs,  at  jure  citari 
Aute  omnes  dcbet  Scantiuia ;  respice  primum 
Et  scrutare  viros  :  fuciunt  hi  plura,  scd  illos  45 

Defendit  numcrus  junctoeque  umbone  ])halange8. 
!Magna  inter  molles  concordia ;  non  erit  ullum 
Exemplum  in  nostro  tam  detcstabile  sexu. 

*  •  *  •  0 

♦  •  •....*  50 

jS^umquid  nos  ap:imus  causas,  civilia  jura 

Xovimus,  aut  ullo  strepitu  fora  vostra  movemus  ? 

Luctantur  paucae,  comedunt  coliphia  paucoe  : 

Vos  lanam  trahitis  calathisque  pcracta  refertis 

Vellera,  vos  tenui  pra^gnantem  stamine  fusum  55 

renelope  melius,  levius  torquctis  Arachne, 

Horrida  quale  facit  residens  in  codice  pellex. 


60 
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De  nobis  post  haec  tristis  sententia  fertur : 
Dat  yeniam.  corvis,  vexat  censura  columbas." 

Fugerunt  trepidi  vera  ac  manifesta  canentem 
Stoicidae  ;  quid  enim  falsi  Laronia  ?  sed  quid  65 

Non  facient  alii,  quum  tu  multicia  sumas, 
Cretice,  et  hanc  vestem  populo  mirante  perores 
In  Pioculas  et  Pollineas  ?  est  mcecha  Fabulla  : 
Damnetur,  si  vis,  etiam  Carfinia :  talem 
Non  sumet  damnata  togam. — Sed  Julius  ardet,  70 

JEstuo. — Nudus  agas  :  minus  est  insania  turpis  I 
En  habitum,  quo  te  leges  ac  jura  ferentem 
Vulneribus  crudis  popuius  modo  victor  et  illud 
Montanum  positis  audiret  vulgus  aratris. 

Quid  non  proclames,  in  corpore  judicis  ista  75 

Si  videas  ?  qua^ro  an  deceant  multicia  testem? 
Acer  et  indomitus  libertatisque  magister, 
Cretice,  perluces !     Dedit  hanc  contagio  labem 
Et  dabit  in  plures ;  sicut  grex  totus  in  agris 
Dnius  scabie  cadit  et  porrigine  porci,  80 

TJvaque  conspecta  livorem  ducit  ab  uva. 
Foedius  hoc  aliquid  quandoque  audebis  amictu : 
Nemo  repente  fuit  turpissimus  ;  accipient  te 
Paulatim,  qui  longa  domi  redimicula  sumunt 
Erontibus  et  toto  posucre  monilia  collo,  85 

Atque  Bonam  teneroe  placant  abdomine  porcae 
Et  magno  cratere  Deam ;  sed  more  sinistro 
Exagitata  procul  non  intrat  femina  limen ; 
Solis  ara  deae  maribus  patet.     Ite  profante ! 
Clamatur  ;  nullo  gemit  hic  tibicina  cornu.  90 

Talia  secreta  coluerunt  orgia  tceda 
Cecropiam  soliti  Baptae  lassare  Cotytto. 
Ille  supercilium  madida  fuligine  tactum 
Obliqua  producit  acu  pingitque  trementes 
AttoUens  oculos  :  vitreo  bibit  ille  Priapo,  95 

Ileticulumque  comis  auratum  ingcntibus  implet, 
Cajrulea  indutus  scutulata  aut  galbana  rasa, 
Et  per  Junonem  domini  jurante  ministro. 
Ille  tenet  speculum,  pathici  gestamen  Othonis, 
Actoris  Aurunci  spolium,  quo  se  ille  videbat  100 

Armatum,  quum  jam  tolli  vexilla  juberet. 
Kes  memoranda  novis  annalibus  atque  recenti 
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Ilistoria,  RjxTiilum  civiliH  '    MI! 

Niininiin  NiiiiiiMi  diiciH  CHt  '  '  liham 

Et  cururo  cutom  ;  summi  coriHtantia  civis,  105 

JJchriaci  canipo  Hpoliuni  niWcUmt  Palati 

Et  prcHHum  in  laciom  digitis  ext^ndcro  panem  : 

Qiiod  nec  in  ARByrio  pharetrata  tiemiramia  orbe, 

^I(CHta  ncc  Actiaca  fccit  Cleopatra  carina. 

Ilic  nulliiH  vcrbin  pudor  aut  reverentia  inensa);  110 

11  ic  turpis  Cybcles  et  fracta  voce  loquendi 

Libertas,  et  crine  senex  fanaticus  albo 

Sacrorum  antistes,  rurum  ac  memorabile  mugni 

Gutturis  exeraplum  conducendusque  magister. 

Quid  tamen  exspectant,  Thrygio  quos  tempus  erat  jam       1 15 

More  supervacuam  cultris  abrumpere  camem  ? 

Quadringenta  dedit  Gracchus  sestertia  dotem 

Cornicini,  sive  hic  recto  cantaverat  a;re : 

Signata3  tabula) ;  dictum  Feliciter!  ingens 

Cocna  sedet ;  gremio  jacuit  nova  nupta  mariti.  120 

0  proceres,  ceusore  opus  est  an  haruspice  nobis  ? 

Scilicet  horreres  majoraque  monstra  putares, 

Si  mulier  vitulum  vel  si  bos  ederet  agnum  ? 

Segmenta  et  longos  habitus  et  flammea  sumit, 

Arcano  qui  sacra  ferens  nutantia  loro  126 

Sudavit  clipeis  ancilibus.     0  pater  urbis, 

TJnde  nefas  tantum  Latiis  pastoribus  ?  unde 

HoDC  tetigit,  Gradive,  tuos  urtica  ncpotes  ? 

Traditur  ecce  viro  clarus  genere  atque  opibus  vir : 

!N^ec  galeam  quassas,  nec  terram  cuspide  pulsas,  130 

Nec  quereris  patri  ?  vade  ergo  et  cede  severi 

Jugeribus  campi,  quem  negligis  ! — Officium  cras 

Primo  sole  mihi  peragendum  in  valle  Quirini. 

Qua3  causa  officii  ?  quid  quaeris  ?  nubit  amicus, 

Nec  multos  adhibet. — Liceat  modo  vivere  :  fient,  135 

Fieut  ista  palam,  cupient  et  in  acta  referri. 


140 


Vicit  et  hoc  monstrum  tunicati  fuscina  Gracchi, 
Lustravitque  fuga  mediam  gladiator  arenam. 
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Et  Capitolinis  generosior  et  Marcellis  145 

Et  Catulis,  Paullisque  minoribus  et  Fabiis  et 
Omnibus  ad  podium  spectantibus.    His  licet  ipsum 
Admoveas,  cujus  tunc  munere  retia  misit. 
Esse  aliquos  manes  et  subterranea  regna 
Et  contum  et  Stygio  ranas  in  gurgite  nigras,  150 

Atque  una  transire  vadum  tot  milia  cymba, 
Nec  puBii  credunt,  nisi  qui  nondum  sere  lavantur 
Sed  tu  vera  puta  :   Curius  quid  sentit  et  ambo 
Scipiadse,  quid  Fabricius  manesque  Camilli, 
Quid  Cremerse  legio  et  Cannis  consumpta  juventus,  165 

Tot  bellorum  animae,  quoties  hinc  talis  ad  illos 
TJmbra  venit  ?  cuperent  lustrari,  si  qua  darentur 
Sulphura  cum  taedis,  et  si  foret  humida  hiurus. 
Illuc,  heu,  miseri  traducimur !     Arma  quidem  ultra 
Litora  Jubernae  promovimus  et  modo  captas  160 

Orcadas  ac  minima  contentos  nocte  Britannos ; 
Sed  quae  nunc  populi  fiunt  victoris  in  urbe, 
'Non  faciunt  illi,  quos  vicimus.     Et  tamen  unus 
Armenius  Zalaces  cunctis  narratur  ephebis 
MoUior  ardenti  sese  indulsisse  tribuno.  165 

Aspice,  quid  faciant  commercia  !  venerat  obses  ; 
Hic  fiunt  homines.     Nam  si  mora  longior  urbem 
Indulsit  pueris,  non  umquam  deerit  amator ; 
Mittentur  braccse,  cultelli,  frena,  ilagellum  : 
Sic  praetextatos  referunt  Artaxata  mores.  170 
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QuAMvis  digressu  veteris  confusus  amici, 
Laudo  tamen,  vacuis  quod  scdem  figere  Cumis 
Destinet  atque  unum  civem  donare  Sibylla?. 
Janua  Baiarum  est  et  gratum  litus  amoeni 
Secessus;  ego  vel  Prochytam  pra^pono  Suburae.  5 

Nam  quid  tam  miserum,  tam  solum  vidimus,  ut  non 
Deterius  credas  horrere  incendia,  lapsus 
Tectorum  assiduos  ac  mille  pericula  saevae 
Urbis  et  Augusto  recitantes  mense  poetas  ? 
Sed  dum  tota  domus  reda  componitur  una,  10 

Substitit  ad  veteres  arcus  madidamque  Capenam. 
Hic,  ubi  nocturnae  Numa  constituebat  amicse, 

B  3 
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Nunc  sacri  fontis  DcmuB  ct  clelubra  locantur 

Judiuis,  quoruni  cophinus  f(cnumquo  Hupellez  ; 

(Omnis  cnirn  populo  III  '   lojuMacst  15 

Arbor,  ct  cjcctiH  incndi  '  ni»;) 

In  vallcm  EgeriflB  (lescendimus  et  Bpeluncaa 

Dissiiuilcfl  vcris  :  quanto  )  t 

Kuincn  aquic,  viridi  si  ukh^  .     .   :  undas 

llcrbu  ncc  inpenuum  violarent  marmora  tophum  !  20 

]{ic  tunc  Umbricius  :  Quando  artibus,  inquit,  lionestis 

KuUus  in  urbe  locuS,  nuUa  emolumcnta  laborum, 

Kcs  hodic  minor  est,  here  quam  fuit,  atque  cadem  craa 

J)ctcrct  cxij^uis  alirjuid  :  proponimuB  illuc 

Ire,  fatigatas  ubi  iJaidalus  cxuitalas.  25 

l)um  nova  canities,  dum  prima  et  recta  senectus, 

Dum  Bupcrest  Laclicsi  quod  torqucat,  et  pedibus  me 

Porto  incis,  nuUo  dcxtram  subcunte  baciJlo, 

Ccdamus  patria  :  vivant  Artorius  istic 

Et  Catulus ;  mancant,  qui  nigrum  in  candida  vertunt,         80 

Queis  facile  cst  SDdcm  conduccrc,  tiumina,  portus, 

Siccandam  eluviem,  portandum  ad  busta  cadaver, 

.  Et  priebcre  caput  domina  vcnale  sub  hasta. 
Quondain  hi  cornicincs  et  muuicipalis  arcnaB 
Perpctui  comitcs  notaeque  per  oppida  buccae  35 

Munera  nunc  cdunt,  et  verso  pollice  vulgus 
Quem  jubet  occidunt  populariter  :  inde  reversi 
Conducunt  forieas  ;  et  cur  non  omnia  ?  quum  sint, 
Qualcs  cx  humili  magna  ad  fastii^ia  rerum 
Extollit,  quoties  voluit  Fortuna  jocari.  40 

Quid  Romae  faciam  ?  raentiri  nescio  ;  librum, 
Si  malus  est,  ncquco  laudare  et  poscere  ;  motus 
Astrorum  ignoro ;  funus  promittere  patris 
Kec  volo  nec  possum ;  ranarum  viscera  numquam 
Inspexi ;  ferre  ad  nuptam,  qua^  mittit  adultcr,  45 

Quae  mandat,  norunt  alii ;  me  ncmo  ministro 
Fur  erit,  atque  ideo  nulli  comes  exeo,  tamquam 
Mancus  et  exstinctae  corpus  non  utile  dextne. 

(fQuis  nunc  diligitur,  nisi  conscius,  et  cui  fervens 
-.^Estuat  occultis  animus  semperque  tacendis  ?  50 

Kil  tibi  se  dcbere  putat,  nil  conferet  umquam, 
Participem  qui  te  secreti  fccit  honesti ; 
Carus  erit  Yerri,  qui  Ycrrcm  tempore  quo  vult 
Accusare  potest.     Tanti  tibi  non  sit  opaci 
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Omnis  arena  Tagi  quodque  in  mare  volvitur  aurum,  65  / 

Ut  somno  careas  ponendaque  praemia  sumas     yuJ^^-^^xJ^   O^na,  i^aaa^ 

Tristis  et  a  magno  semper  timearis  amico.  /i.-<>-fSw  AA^^^^^yr^ 

Qua)  nunc  divitibus  gens  acceptissima  nostris, 

Et  quos  praecipue  fugiam,  properabo  fateri, 

Nec  pudor  obstabit.     JSTon  possum  ferre,  Quirites,  60 

Grajcam  urbem ;  quamvis  quota  portio  faecis  Acha)i  ? 

Jam  pridem  Syrus  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes, 

Et  linguam  et  mores  et  cum  tibicine  chordas 

Obliquas  nec  non  gentilia  tympana  secum 

Vexit  et  ad  circum  jussas  prostare  puellas.  65 

Ite,  quibus  grata  est  picta  lupa  barbara  mitra ! 

Rusticus  ille  tuus  sumit  trechedipna,  Quirine, 

Et  ceromatico  fert  niceteria  collo  ! 

Hic  alta  Sicyone,  ast  hic  Amydone  relicta, 

Hic  Andro,  ille  Samo,  hic  Trallibus  aut  Alabandis,  70 

Esquilias  dictumque  petunt  a  vimine  collem, 

Viscera  magnarum  domuum  dominiqw)  futuri. 

Ingenium  velox,  audacia  perdita,  sermo 

Promptus  et  Isajo  torrentior.     Ede,  quid  illum 

Esse  putes  ?  qucmvis  homincm  secum  attulit  ad  nos  :  75 

Grammaticus,  rhetor,  geometres,  pictor,  aliptes, 

Augur,  schoenobates,  medicus,  magus  :  omnia  novit 

Graeculus  esuriens  ;  in  coelum,  jusseris,  ibit. 

In  summn,  non  Maurus  erat  neque  Sarmata  nec  Thrax, 

Qui  sumpsit  pinnas,  mediis  sed  natus  Athenis.  80 

Horum  ego  non  fugiam  conchylia  ?  me  prior  ille 

Signabit  fultusque  toro  meliore  recumbet, 

Advectus  Romam  quo  pruna  et  cottona  vento? 

Usque  adeo  nihil  est,  quod  nostra  infantia  coelum 
^,  Hausit  Aventini,  bacca  nutrita  Sabina  ?  85 

^'  Quid  quod  adulandi  gcns  piudentissima  laudat 

Sermlmcm  indocti,  faciem  deformis  amici, 

Et  longum  invalidi  collum  cervicibus  a^quat 

Herculis  Antaeum  procul  a  tellure  tenentis, 

Miratur  vocem  angustam,  qua  deterius  nec  90 

\  IUe  sonat,  quo  mordetur  gallina  marito  ? 

Haec  eadem  licet  et  nobis  laudare  :   sed  illis 

Creditur.     An  melior  quum  Thaida  sustinet  aut  quum 

TJxorem  comoedus  agit  vel  Dcrida  nullo 

Cultara  palliolo  ?  mulier  nempe  ipsa  vidctur.  95 
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Nt'C  tamcn  Antiochus  ncc  crit  mirubilis  illic 

Aut  Stratoclcs  uut  cuni  niolli  1)        '  Hicmo  : 

Nutio  conicLHla  C8t.     lti<lcM  :   n-  ^  i/ino  100 

Concutitur ;  ilct,  si  lucnmos  conspexit  amici, 

Ncc  (lolct ;  ipniculum  Ijnima;  «i  tcmporc  poscaB, 

Accipit  cnJroniiclcrn  ;  Hi  dixcris  "ajstuo,"  sudat. 

Non  sumus  crgo  pures  :  mclior,  qui  scmper  et  omni 

Nocte  dicquc  potcst  ulicna  sumcrc  vultum  105 

A  facic,  jactarc  manus,  laudurc  puratus, 


Pi  trulla  invcrso  crepitum  dcdit  aurca  fundo. 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


110 


Scire  volunt  sccrcta  domus  atque  indc  timeri. 

Et  quoniara  ccepit  GroGCorum  mentio,  transi 
I  Gymnusiu  atque  audi  facinus  majoris  abollae  :  115 

Stoicus  occidit  Barcam  dclator,  amicum 

Discipulunique  scnex  ripa  nutritus  in  illa, 

Ad  quam  Gorgonei  delapsa  est  pinna  caballi ! 

Non  est  E-omano  cuiquam  locus  hic,  ubi  regnat 

Protogenes  aliquis  vcl  Diphilus  aut  Hermarchus,  120 

Qui  gentis  vitio  numquara  partitur  amicum, 

Solus  habet ;  nam  quum  facilem  stillavit  in  aurem 

Exiguura  de  naturac  patria)que  vencno, 

Limine  summoveor,  pcrjcruut  tempora  longi 

Servitii ;  nusquam  rainor  est  jactura  clientis.  125 

Quod  porro  officium,  ne  nobis  blandiar,  aut  quod 

Pauperis  hic  mcritura,  si  curet  nocte  togatus 

Currcre,  quum  proDtor  lictorem  impellat  et  ire 

Pra3cipitcm  jubcat,  dudura  vigilantibus  orbis, 

Ne  prior  Albinara  et  Modiara  collcga  salutet  ?  130 

I  Divitis  hic  servi  claudit  latus  ingcnuorura 
•Filius  ;  alter  cnim,  quantura  in  lcgione  tribuni 

Accipiunt,  donat  Calvinne  vcl  Catienae. 


135 


Da  testera  Roma3  tam  sanctum,  quam  fuit  hospes 
Kurainis  Idoei,  procedat  vel  Kuma  vel  qui 
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Servavit  trepidam  flagranti  ex  cede  Minervam  : 

Protinus  ad  censum»,  de  moribus  ultima  fiet  140 

Q.uaestio  :   quot  pascit  servos  ?  quot  possidet  agri 

Jugera?  quam  multa  magnaque  paropside  coenat  ? 

Quantum  quisque  sua  nummorum  servat  in  arca, 

Tantum  habet  et  fidei ;  jures  licet  et  Samothracum 

Et  nostrorum  aras,  contemnere  fulmina  pauper  145 

Creditur  atque  deos,  dis  ignoscentibus  ipsis. 

Quii}  quod  materiam  prtebet  causasque  jocorum 

Omnibus  hic  idem,  si  foeda  et  scissa  lacerna, 

Si  toga  sordidula  est  et  rupta  calceus  alter 

Pelle  patet,  vel  si  consuto  vulnere  crassum  150 

Atque  recens  linum  ostendit  non  una  cicatrix  ? 

!Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se, 

Quam  quod  ridiculos  liomines  facit.     Exeat,  inquit, 

Si^pudor  est,  et  de  pulvino  surgat  equestri, 

I  Cujus  res  legi  non  sufficit,  et  scdeant  hic  .  155 

Lenonum  pueri  quocumque  in  forniee  nati ; 

\  Hic  phmdat  nitidi  praiconis  filius  inter 

'  Pinnirapi  cultos  juvenes  juvenesque  hmistce  : 
Sic  libitum  vano,  qui  nos  distinxit,  Othoni. 
Quis  gener  hicplacuit  censu  minor  atque  puellae  160 

Sarcinulis  impar  ?  quis  pauper  scribitur  heres  ? 
Quando  in  consilio  est  cedilibus  ?  agmine  facto 
Debuerant  olim  tenues  migrasse  Quirites. 
Haud  facile  emergunt,  quorum  virtutibus  obstat 
Kes  angusta  domi ;  sed  Eoma3  durior  illis  165 

Conatus  :  magno  hospitium  miserabile,  magno 
Servorum  ventres,  et  frugi  coenula  magno. 
Fictilibus  ccenare  pudet,  quod  turpc  negabvf  ? 
Transhitus  subito  ad  Marsos  mcnsamquc  Sabellam 
Contentusque  illicveneto  duroque  cucullo.  170 

Pars  magna  Italiae  est,  si  verum  admittimus,  in  qua 
Nemo  togam  sumit,  nisi  mortuus.     Ipsa  dierum 
Festorum  herboso  colitur  si  quando  theatro 
Majestas,  tandemque  redit  ad  pulpita  notum 
Exodium,  quum  personse  pallentis  hiatum  175 

In  gremio  matris  formidat  rusticus  infans  : 
-^quales  habitus  illic  similesque  videbis 
Orchestram  et  populum ;  chui  velamen  honoris 
Sufficiunt  tunicse  summis  aedilibus  albaj. 
Hic  ultra  vires  habitu^S  nitor ;  hic  aliquid  plus  1 80 
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Quam  satis  est  interdum  alinna  Bumitur  arca. 
Commune  id  vitium  ent ;  hic  vivimus  umliitiosa 

Paui»(rtJite  oiniicH  ;  quidt' 

Cuiu  pretio.     Uuid  daM,  ui  l  ..  ^ ..  ...autea  ? 

Vt  te  respiciat  cluuBo  Veiento  lubello  ?  ]  85 

lllc  nietit  ))arbuin,  (rintm  liic  dtponil  ': 

Pleiiu  domus  libis  venalibus ;  accipe  < 
'  Fcrmeutum  ti))i  habo  :  pncstare  tributa  clientes 

Cogimur  et  cultis  augere  ]M(uliu  servis. 

Uuis  tiinet  aut  timuit  gilida  rncneste  ruinam  190 

Aut  positis  nemorosa  inter  juga  VolsiniiB,  aut 

Siniplicibus  Gabiis,  aut  proiii  Tiburis  arce  ? 

Nos  urbem  colimus  tenui  tibicine  fultam 

Magna  parte  sui ;  nam  sic  labentibus  obstat 

A'ilicus  et,  V(.teris  riinaD  (juum  texit  hiatum,  195 

Securos  pendente  juliet  (iorniire  ruina. 

Vivendum  est  illic,  ubi  nulla  incendia,  nulli 

Ts^^octc  metus.     Jam  poscit  a(|uam,  jam  frivola  transfert 

Ucalogou,  tabulata  tibi  jam  teiiia  fumant : 

Tu  nescis  ;  nam  si  gradibus  trepidatur  ab  imis,  200 

Ultimus  ardebit,  quem  tegula  sola  tuetur 

A  pluvia,  moUes  ubi  reddunt  ova  columbae. 
Lectus  erat  Codro  Procula  minor,  urceoli  sex, 

Ornameutum  abaci,  nec  non  et  parvulus  infra 
Cantharus  et  recubans  sub  eodem  marmore  Chiron :  205 

Jamque  vetus  Graeeos  servabat  cista  libellos, 
Et  divina  Opici  rodebant  carmina  mures. 
Nil  habuit  Codrus  ;  quis  enim  negat  ?  et  tamen  illud 
Perdidit  iufelix  totum  nihil :  ultimus  autem 
uErumuje  est  cumulus,  quod  nudum  et  frusta  rogantem     210 
CNemo  cibo,  ncmo  hospitio  tectoque  juvabit. 
Si  magna  Asturici  cecidit  domus,  horrida  mater, 
Pullati  proceres,  differt  vadimonia  pra^tor ; 
Tunc  gemimus  casus  urbis,  tunc  odimus  ignem. 
Ardet  adhuc,  et  jam  accurrit  qui  marmora  donet,  215 

Couferat  impensas  :  hic  nuda  et  candida  signa, 
Hic  ali(^uid  prajclarum  Euphranoris  et  Polycliti, 
Haec  Asianorum  vetera  oruamenta  deorum, 
Hic  libros  dabit  et  forulos  mediamque  Minervam, 
Hic  modium  argenti ;  meliora  ac  plura  reponit  220 

Persicus  orborum  lautissimus  et  merito  jam 
Suspectus,  tamquam  ipse  suas  incenderit  aedea. 
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Si  potes  avelli  circensibus,  optima  Sorie 

Aut  Fabrateriae  domus  aut  Erusinone  paratur, 

Quanti  nunc  tenebras  unum  conducis  in  annura.  225 

Hortulus  hic  puteusque  brevis  nec  reste  movendus 

In  tenues  plantas  facili  diffuuditur  haustu 

Vive  bidentis  amans  et  culti  vilicus  horti, 

Unde  epulum  possis  centum  dare  Pythagoreis.  . 

Est  aliquid,  quocumque  loco,  quocumque  recessu,  230 

Unius  sese  dominum  fecisse  lacertoB. 

Plurimus  hic  aeger  moritur  vigilando  ;  scd  ipsum 
Languorem  pe^erit  cibus  imperfectus  et  hserens 
Ardenti  stomacho  ;  nam  quoe  meritoria  somnum 
Admittunt?  magnis  opibus  dormitur  in  urbe.  235 

Inde  caput  morbi ;  redarum  transitus  arto 
Vicorum  inflexu  et  stantis  convicia  mandrae 
Eripient  somnum  Druso  vituHsqu^  marinis. 
Si  vocat  officium,  turba  cedente  vehetur 

Dives  et  ingenti  curret  supcr  ora  Liburna,  240 

Atque  obiter  leget  aut  scribet  vel  dormiet  intus ; 
Namque  facit  somnum  clausa  lectica  fenestra. 
Ante  tamen  veniet :  uobis  properantibus  obstat 
Unda  prior,  magno  populus  premit  agmiue  lumbos, 
Qui  sequitur ;  ferit  hic  cubito,  ferit  assere  duro  245 

Alter,  at  hic  tignum  capiti  iucutit,  ille  metretam 
Pinguia  crura  luto ;  pkmta  mox  undique  magua 
Calcor  et  in  digito  clavus  mihi  militis  hceret.   , 
Nonne  vides,  quanto  celebretur  sportula  fumo  ? 
Centum  convivce,  sequitur  sua  quemque  culina.  250 

Corbulo  vix  ferret  tot  vasa  ingentia,  tot  res 
Impositas  capiti,  quas  recto  vertice  ])ortat 
Servulus  infelix  et  cursu  ventilat  ignem. 
Scinduntur  tunicse  sartse  modo  ;  longa  coruscat 
Serraco  veniente  abics,  atque  altera  pinum  255 

Plaustra  vehunt ;  nutaut  alte  populoque  minantur. 
Nam  si  procubuit,  qui  saxa  Ligustica  portat 
Axis,  et  eversum  fudit  super  agmina  montem, 
Quid  supercst  de  corporibus  ?  quis  raembra,  quis  ossa 
Invenit  ?  obtritum  vulgi  perit  omne  cadaver  260 

More  animae  ;  doraus  interea  secura  patellas 
Jani  lavat  et  bucca  foculum  excitat  et  sonat  unctis 
Striglibus  et  pleno  componit  lintea  gutto  ! 
Uiec  iutcr  pucros  varie  propcrantur :  at  ille 
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Jam  Rodct  in  ripa  tctnimquc  novicius  horrct  285 

J*orthiii(a,  nic  Hpcrut  cu-iioHi  pur^^itifl  ulnum 
Inlclix,  ncc  habct  quem  porripit  ore  trientcm. 
Kcspirc  nunc  aliu  ac  divcrHU  pcricula  noctis : 
(iuod  Hi)atiuni  tc<:tis  RuhlimibuM,  undc  cercbrum 
Tcsta  lcrit,  quotics  rimosa  ct  curta  fenestris  270 

Vasa  cadunt ;   quanto  pcrcussum  pondcre  signent 
Kt  Incdant  Hilici  m.     Possis  ijjnavus  Iiabcri 
Kt  Kubiti  casus  iniprovidus,  ad  cocnam  si 
Intcstatus  cas  ;  adco  tot  fata,  quot  illa 

Noctc  patcnt  vij^ilcs  tc  praitcrcuntc  fcncstrae.  275 

Ergo  optcs  votuUKiue  fcras  miscrabilc  te«um| 
Ut  sint  eontcntic  ])atulas  dcfundcre  pelvcs. 
Kbrius  ac  pctulaiis,  qui  nullum  forte  cecidit, 
J)at  p(mas,  noctcm  patitur  lugcntis  amicum 
iPclidac,  cubat  in  facicm,  mox  dcinde  supinus.  280 

|Ergo  non  alitcr  potciit  dormirc  ?     Quibusdam 
tSomnum  rixa  facit  I  scd  quamvis  improbus  annis 
Atquc  mcro  fervens  cavct  hunc,  qucm  coccina  laena 
Yitari  jubct  ct  comitum  longissimus  ordo, 
]\rultum  prcDtcrca  llamraarum  et  aenca  lampas ;  285 

Me,  qucm  luna  solet  dcduccre  vcl  brcve  lumen 
Gandcla},  cujus  dispenso  et  tcmpero  filum, 
Contcmnit.     Miseroe  cognosce  prooemia  nxoe, 
Si  rixa  cst,  ubi  tu  pulsas,  ego  vapulo  tantum. 
Stat  contra  starique  jubet :  parerc  necesse  cst ;  290 

^am  quid  agas,  quum  te  furiosus  cogat  et  idcm 
Fortior  ?     Unde  vcnis  ?  exclamat ;  cujus  accto, 
Cujus  conche  turaes  ?  quis  tccum  sectile  porrum 
iSutor  et  clixi  vervecis  labra  comcdit? 

!Nil  milii  respoudcs  ?  aut  dic  aut  accipe  calcem  !  295 

Ede  ubi  consistas ;  in  (jua  te  quaero  proseucha  ? — 
Dicere  si  temptes  aliquid  tacitusve  rccedas, 
Tanturadem  est :  feriunt  pariter,  vadiraonia  deinde 
Irati  faciunt ;  libertas  pauperis  haec  est : 

Pulsatus  rogat  et  pugnis  concisus  adorat,  300 

Ut  liceat  paucis  cum  dcntibus  inde  reverti. 
i!^ec  taraen  hoec  tantura  metuas ;  nam  qui  spoliet  te 
Non  decrit,  clatisis  doraibus  postquam  omnis  ubi(|ue 
Fixa  catenatae  siluit  compago  tabernae. 

luterdum  et  feno  subitus  grassator  agit  rem :  305 

Armato  quoties  tutae  custode  tenentur 
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Et  Pontina  palus  et  Gallinaria  pinus. 

Sic.^nde  huc  omnes  tamquam  ad  vivafia  currunt. 

Qua^fornace  graves,  qua  non  incude  catenas  ?       -^ 

Maximus  in  vinclis  ferri  modus,  ut  timeas,  ne  310 

Vomer  deficiat,  ne  marra)  et  sarcula  desint. 

Pelices  proavorum  atavos,  felicia  dicas 

Secula,  quoe  quondam  sub  regibus  atque  tribunia 

Yiderunt  uno  contentam  carcere  Romam, 

His  alias  poteram  et  plures  subnectere  causa^:  315 

Sed  jumenta  vocant,  et  sol  inclinat ;  eundum  est. 
Nam  mihi  commota  jamdudum  mulio  virga 
Annuit :  ergo  vale  nostri  memor,  et  quoties  te 
Roma  tuo  refici  properantem  reddet  Aquino, 
Me  quoque  ad  Helvinam  Cererem  vestramque  Dianam        320 
Convelle  a  Cumis  :  satirarum  ego,  ni  pudet  illas, 
Adjutor  gelidos  veniam  caligatus  in  agros. 
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EccE  iterum  Crispinus  adest,  mihi  stepe  vocandus 
Ad  partes,  monstrum  nulla  virtute  redemptum 

A  vitiis,  aeger  solaque  libidine  fortis  ; 

*  «  «  •  * 

Quid  refert  igitur,  quantis  jumenta  fatiget  5 

Porticibus  ?  quanta  nemorum  vectetur  in  umbra  ? 

Jugera  quot  vicina  foro,  quas  emerit  eedes  ? 

Nemo  malus  felix,  minime  corruptor  et  idem 

Incestus,  cum  quo  nupcr  vittata  jacebat 

Sanguine  adhuc  vivo  terram  subitura  sacerdos.  10 

Sed  nunc  de  factis  levioribus  :   (et  tamen  alter 

Si  fecisset  idem,  caderet  sub  judice  morum  ; 

Nam  quod  turpe  bonis,  Titio  Serioque,  decebat 

Crispinum)  quid  agas,  quum  dira  et  focdior  omni 

Crimine  persona  est  ?  muUum  sex  milibus  emit,  15 

^quantem  sane  paribus  sestertia  libris, 

TJt  perhibent,  qui  de  magnis  majora  loquuntur. 

Consilium  laudo  artificis,  si  munere  tanto 

Prajcipuam  in  tabulis  ceram  senis  abstulit  orbi ; 

Est  ratio  ulterior,  magna3  si  misit  amica),  20 

Q,ua6  vehitur  clauso  latis  specularibus  antro. 

Nil  tale  exspectes :  emit  sibi,     Multa  videmus, 
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Quao  niiHcrot  fnipi  non  fcrit  A    '  '      '  '       *  i, 

SuccinctuH  patriii  <|iionfl:un,  (  .     ,       ,  \    ,  .     -, 

lloc  prctium  Bquamo)  ?  potuit  IbrtuRBe  minori» 

l*i8cator,  <|uani  j)i  1'       '      '     Vinti 

Vendit  agroH,  Bcd  i     , 

Quak'8  tunc  epulus  ipsum  glutisso  putamus 

Indupcratoroni,  quum  tot  seHtcrtia,  partem 

Exi^'uam  et  niodicac  sumptam  de  niarj^ine  coenae,  80 

rurpureus  magui  ructaret  scurra  Pulati, 

Jani  princcps  E([uitum,  ma^rna  qui  voce  Bolebat 

Vendcre  municipcs  Iracta  de  mcrce  siluros  I 

Incipe,  Calliopc,  licet  hic  considere  :  non  cst 

Cantandum,  rcs  vcra  agitur  ;  narrate,  puellae  35 

rieridcs  ;  prosit  milii  vos  dixisse  pucllas! 

Quum  jam  scmianimum  laceraret  Flavius  orbem 
Ultimus,  et  calvo  scrviret  Koma  Neroni, 
Incidit  Adriaci  spatium  admirabile  rhombi 
Autc  domum  Vencris,  quam  Dorica  sustinet  Ancon,  40 

Implcvitque  sinus ;  ncque  enim  minor  haserat  illis, 
Quos  opcrit  glacics  Mteotica  ruptaque  tandem 
Solibus  cflundit  torpcntis  ad  ostia  ponti, 
Dcsidia  tardos  et  longo  frigore  pingues. 

Dcstinat  hoc  monstrum  cymbte  liniquc  magister  45 

Pontifici  summo.     Quis  enim  proponcre  talcm 
Aut  emcre  audcret,  quum  plcna  et  litora  multo 
Dclatore  forent  ?  dispcrsi  protinus  algae 
luquisitorcs  agcrent  cum  rcmige  nudo, 

Non  dubitaturi  fugitivura  diccre  pisccm  60 

Dcpastumque  diu  vivaria  Cajsaris ;  inde 
Elapsum  vctcrcm  ad  dominum  debcre  reverti. 
Si  quid  Palfurio,  si  crcdimus  Armillato 
Quidquid  conspicuura  pulchrumque  est  sequore  toto, 
Kcs  fisci  est,  ubicumque  natat :  donabitur  ergo,  55 

Ne  pereat.     Jam  lctifcro  cedente  pruinis 
Autumno,  jam  quai'tanam  sperantibus  a?gris, 
Stridcbat  deformis  hiems  praedamque  recentem 
Scrvabat :  tamen  hic  propcrat,  Tclut  urgcat  Auster ; 
TJtque  lacus  suberant,  ubi  quamquam  diruta  scrvat  60 

Igncm  Trojanum  et  Vcstam  colit  Alba  minorem, 
Obstitit  intranti  miratrix  turba  parumper, 
Et  cessit ;  facili  patucrunt  cardine  valva? ; 
Exclusi  exspectant  admissa  obsonia  patres ; 
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Itur  ad  Atndem.     Tum  Piccns,  Accipe,  dixit,  65 

Privutis  majora  focis  ;   gcnialis  agatur 

Iste  dies  ;  propera  stomaclium  laxare  saginis, 

Et  tua  servatum  consume  in  secula  rhombum  ; 

Ipse  capi  voluit.     Q,uid  apertius  ?  et  tamen  illi 

Surgebant  cristce.     Nihil  est,  quod  credere  de  se  70 

Non  possit,  quum  laudatur  dis  sequa  potestas. 

Sed  deerat  pisei  patinaj  mensura.     Vocantur 

Ergo  in  consilium  proceres,  quos  oderat  ille  ; 

In  quorum  facie  misera)  magnaDque  sedebat 

Pallor  amicitioB.     Primus,  clamante  Liburno,  75 

Currite,  jam  sedit !  rapta  properabat  abolla 

Pegasus,  attonita)  positus  modo  villicus  urbi. 

Anne  aliud  tuuc  pra^fecti  ?   quorum  optimus,  atque 

Interpres  lcgum  sanctissimus,  omnia  quamquam 

Temporibus  diris  tractanda  putabat  inermi  80 

Justitia.     Yenit  et  Crispi  jucunda  senectus, 

Cujus  erantmores,  qualis  iacundia,  mite 

Ingenium.     Maria  ac  terras  populosque  regenti 

Quis  comes  utilior,  si  clade  et  peste  sub  illa 

Sasvitiam  damnare  et  honestum  afferre  liceret  85 

Consilium  ?  sed  quid  violentius  aure  tyranui, 

Cum  quo  de  pluviis  aut  ajstibus  aut  nimboso 

Vere  locuturi  fatum  pendebat  amici  ? 

Ille  igitur  numquam  direxit  brachia  contra 

Torrentem,  nec  civis  erat,  qui  libera  posset  90 

Verba  animi  proferre  et  vitam  impendere  vero. 

Sic  multas  hiemcs  atque  octogesima  vidit 

Solstitia,  his  armis  illa  quoque  tutus  in  aula. 

Proximus  ejusdem  properabat  Acilius  aevi 

Cum  juvene,  indigno,  qucm  mors  tam  sa^va  maneret  95 

Et  domini  gladiis  tam  festinata ;  sed  olim 

Prodigio  par  est  in  nobilitatc  senectus  : 

Unde  lit,  ut  malim  fraterculus  esse  Gigantis ! 

Profuit  ergo  nihil  misero,  quod  comiuus  ursoa 

Figebat  Numidas,  Albana  nudus  arena  100 

Venator.     Quis  enini  jam  non  intelligat  artcs 

Patricias?  quis  priscum  illud  miratur  acumen, 

Prute,  tuum  ?  facile  est  barbato  imponere  regi. 

Nec  melior  vultu,  quamvis  ignobilis,  ibat 

llubrius,  offensoe  veteris  reus  atque  tacenda3,  105 

Et  tamen  improbior  Satiram  scribente  cina^do. 
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Montani  quoquc  vcntcr  adcst  aMomine  taitlus, 
Kt  nmtutino  HudanH  (JiiHpinus  uniomo, 
(iuantum  vix  rwlolcnt  duo  funcru  ;  saevior  illo 

ronipcius  tcnui  ju^uios  upcriro  susurro,  110 

Et,  qui  vulturibuH  Hcrvuljat  visccru  Dacis, 

Fuscus,  marmoreu  mcditutus  pnclia  villa, 

Kt  cuni  niortifcro  ])rudcns  Vcicnto  Catullo, 

(iui  uunHiuam  visic  liagrubut  umorc  puclla), 

Grandc  ct  conspicuum  nostro  quoquc  tcmpore  moDHtrum  :  115 

Ciccus  adulator  dirusquc  u  ponte  suUllcs, 

Di^nius  Aricinos  qui  mcndicurct  ad  uxca 

]ilanda(iuc  dcvcxa)  jactarct  basia  rcda). 

Ncnio  maj^i.s  rhonibum  stupuit :  nam  plurima  dixit 

lu  lajvum  convcrsus  ;  at  illi  dcxtra  jaccbat  120 

Bcllua.     Sic  pugnas  Cilicis  laudabat  et  ictus 

Et  pc^^ma  ct  pucros  indc  ad  vclaria  ra])to8. 

Non  cedit  Ycicnto,  scd,  ut  fanaticus,  a-stro 

Percussus,  licUona,  tuo  divinat  ct,  Ingens 

Onien  liabcs,  iuquit,  magui  clarique  triumphi  :  125 

Ilcgcm  aliquem  capics,  aut  de  temone  Britanno 

Excidit  Arviragus.     Pcregrina  est  bellua ;  cemifl 

Ercctas  in  tcrga  sudcs  ?  hoc  dofuit  unum 

Eabricio,  patriam  ut  rhombi  memorarct  et  annos. 

(3,ui(lnam  igitur  censes  ?  conciditur  ?    Absit  ab  illo  130 

Dedecus  hoc,  Montanus  ait.     Tcsta  alta  paretur, 

Quixi  tenui  muro  spatiosum  coliigat  orbcm. 

Debetur  magnus  patinae  subitusque  Promctheus ; 

Argillam  atque  rotam  citius  propcrate  !  sed  ex  hoc 

Tempore  jam,  Ca^sar,  figuli  tua  castra  sequantur.  135 

Vicit  digna  viro  sententia :  noverat  ille 

Luxuriam  imperii  vetcrem  noctesque  ^N^cronis 

Jam  medias  aliamque  famem,  quum  pulmo  Ealerno 

Arderet.     I^ulli  major  fuit  usus  edendi 

Tempestate  mea  :   Circeis  nata  forcnt,  an  140 

Lucrinum  ad.  saxum  Eutupinove  edita  fundo 

Ostrea,  caUebat  primo  dcprendere  morsu  j 

Et  semel  aspecti  litus  dicebat  echini. 

Surgitur,  et  misso  proceres  exire  jubentur 

Concilio,  quos  Albanam  dux  magnus  in  arcem  145 

Traxerat  attonitos  et  festinare  coactos, 

Tamquam  de  Getis  aliquid  torvisque  Sicambris 

Dicturus,  tamquam  diversis  partibus  orbis 

Anxia  proecipiti  venisset  epistolu  pinna. 
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A.tque  iitinam  his  potius  nugis  tota  illa  dedisset  150 

Tempora  saBvitia},  claras  quibus  abstulit  urbi 
Illustresque  animas  impune  et  vindice  nullo  ! 
Sed  periit,  postquam  cerdonibus  esse  timendus 
Coeperat :  hoc  nocuit  Lamiarum  caede  madenti. 
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Si  te  propositi  nondum  pudet  atque  eadem  est  mens, 

Ut  bona  summa  putes,  aliena  vivere  quadra ; 

Si  potes  illa  pati,  quae  nec  Sarmentus  iniquas 

Ca3saris  ad  mensas,  nec  vilis  Galba  tulisset : 

Quamvis  jurato  metuam  tibi  credere  testi.  6 

Ventre  nihil  novi  frugalius  ;  hoc  tamen  ipsum 

Defecisse  puta,  quod  inani  sufficit  alvo  : 

Nulla  crepido  vacat  ?  nusquam  pons  ct  tegctis  pars 

Dimidia  brevior?  tantine  injuria  coena)  ? 

Tam  jejuna  fames,  quum  possit  honestius  illic  10 

Et  tremere  et  sordes  farris  mordere  canini  ? 

Primo  fige  loco,  quod  tu  discumbere  jussus 
Mercedem  solidam  veterum  capis  officiorum. 
Pructus  amicitito  magnce  cibus ;  imputat  hunc  rex 
Et,  quamvis  rarum,  tamen  imputat.     Ergo  duos  post  15 

Si  libuit  menses  negiectum  adhibere  clientcm, 
Tertia  ne  vacuo  cessaret  culcitra  lecto  : 
Una  simus,  ait.     Yotorum  summa  !  quid  ultra 
Quaeris  ?  habet  Trebius,  propter  quod  rumpere  somnum 
Debeat  et  ligulas  dimittere,  sollicitus,  ne  20 

Tota  salutatrix  jam  turba  peregcrit  orbem 
Sideribus  dubiis,  aut  illo  tempore,  quo  se  ^ 
Erigida  circumagunt  pigri  sarraca  ]ioota?. 
Qualis  coena  tamen  ?  vinum,  quod  succida  nolit 
Lana  pati ;  de  conviva  Corybanta  videbis.  25 

Jurgia  proludunt ;  sed  mox  et  pocula  torqucs 
Saucius  et  rubra  deterges  vulnera  mappa. 
Inter  vos  quoties  libertorumque  cohortem 
Pugna  Saguntina  fervet  commissa  lagena, 
Ipse  capillato  diffusum  consule  potat  80 

Calcatamque  tenet  bellis  socialibus  uvam, 
Cardiaco  numquam  cyathum  missurus  amico. 
Cras  bibet  Albania  aliquid  de  montibus  aut  de 
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Rctinis,  rnjuR  patrinm  tlf''  'octus 

Dclcvit  multii  vctcriH  fuli^  ,  85 

(iuiilo  coronati  Thrasca  llclvidiusquc  bibcbant 

]initoruni  ct  Cah^i  nMtalilmR.     Ipw;  capaccs 

ilcliudiim  crustas  ct  iiiic«[ualcs  bcryllos 

Virro  tcnct  phialaH  :  tibi  non  committitur  aurum  ; 

Vcl,  si  (juando  datnr,  custoH  affixi      '  ' '  in,  40 

Qui  nunicrct  gemman  unf^ucsquc  ■  l  acutos, 

Da  vcniam  :  pracclara  illic  laudatur  iaspis. 

Nam  Virro,  ut  multi,  gcmmas  ad  pocula  transfcrt 

A  di;j;itis,  quas  in  vaginoe  frontc  solcbat 

Poncre  zclotypo  juvcnis  prcchitus  Hiarbae.  45 

Tu  Bcncvcntani  sutoris  nomcn  habentcm 

Siccabis  caliccm  nasorum  quatuor  ac  jam 

Quassatum  ct  rupto  posccntcra  snlphura  vitro, 

Si  stomachus  domini  fcrvet  vinoque  ciboque, 

Frigidior  Gcticis  pctitur  dccocta  pruinis  :  60 

(Non  eadem  vobis  poni  modo  vina  quercbar) 

Vos  aliam  potatis  aquam.     Tibi  pocula  cursor 

Gaetulus  dabit  aut  nigri  manus  ossea  Mauri, 

Et  cui  pcr  mediam  nolis  occurrcre  noctcm, 

Clivosec  veheris  dum  per  monumenta  Latinoe.  55 

Flos  Asia)  ante  ipsum,  prctio  majore  paratus, 

Quam  fuit  et  TuUi  census  pugnacis  et  Anci 

Et,  nc  te  tcncam,  Romanorum  omnia  regnm 

Frivola.     Quod  quum  ita  sit,  tu  Goctulum  Ganymedcm 

Rcspicc,  quum  sitics.     Ncscit  tot  millibus  emptus  60 

Pauperibus  miscere  pucr :  sed  forma,  scd  wtas 

Digna  supercilio.     Quando  ad  te  pcrvcnit  ille  ? 

Quando  vocatus  adcst  calidce  gelidaDque  minister  ? 

Quippe  indignatur  veteri  parcre  clicnti, 

Quodque  aliquid  poscas,  et  quod  se  stantc  recumbas.  65 

Maxima  quoeque  domus  servis  est  plena  superbis. 

Ecce  alius  quanto  porrexit  murmure  panem 

Vix  fractum,  solidcc  jam  mucida  frusta  farinae, 

Quae  genuinum  agitcnt,  non  admittcntia  morsum  ! 

Sed  tener  et  niveus  mollique  siligine  factus  70 

Scrvatur  domino.     Dcxtram  cohibere  memcnto ; 

Siilva  sit  artocopi  reverentia !  finge  tamen  te 

Iraprobulum,  supercst  illic,  qui  poncre  cogat : 

Vis  tu  consuetis  audax  conviva  canistris 

Impleri  panisque  tui  novisse  colorem  ?  75 
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Scilicet  hoc  fuerat,  propter  quod  sfcpe  relicta 

Conjuge  per  montem,  adversum  gelidasque  cucurri 

Esquilias,  fremeret  sfcva  quum  grandine  vernus 

Jupiter,  et  multo  stillaret  pasnula  nimbo  ! 

Aspice,  quam  longo  distendat  pectore  lancera,  80 

Quoe  fertur  domino  squilla,  et  quibus  undique  septa 

Asparagis,  qua  despiciat  convivia  cauda, 

Quum  venit  excelsi  manibus  sublata  ministri. 

Sed  tibi  dimidio  constrictus  cammarus  ovo 

Ponitur,  exigua  feralis  coena  patella.  85 

Ipse  Yenafrano  piscem  perfundit :  at  hic,  qui 

Pallidus  affertur  misero  tibi  caulis,  olebit 

Laternam  ;  illud  enim  vestris  datur  alveolis,  quod 

Canna  Micipsarum  prora  subvexit  acuta  ; 

Propter  quod  RomoD  cum  Bocchare  nemo  lavatur,  90 

Quod  tutos  etiam  facit  a  serpcntibus  atris. 

Mullus  erit  domino,  quem  misit  Corsica,  vel  quem 

Tauromenitanas  rupes,  quando  omne  peractum  est 

Et  jam  defecit  nostrum  mare,  dum  gula  sasvit, 

Petibus  assiduis  penitus  scrutante  macello  95 

Proxima,  nec  patimur  Tyrrhenum  crescere  pisccm. 

Instruit  ergo  focum  provincia  :   sumitur  illinc 

Quod  captator  emat  Lenas,  Aurelia  vendat. 

Virroni  mura^na  datur,  qua)  maxima  venit 

Gurgite  de  Siculo;  nam,  dum  se  continet  Auster,  100 

Dum  sedet  et  siccat  madidas  in  carcere  pennas, 

Contemnunt  mediam  temcraria  lina  Charybdim. 

Yos  anguilla  manet  longa)  coenata  colubra?, 

Aut  glacie  aspersus  maculis  Tiberinus  et  ipse 

Yernula  riparum,  pinguis  torrente  cloaca,  105 

Et  solitus  mediae  cryptam  penetrare  Suburae. 

Ipsi  pauca  velim,  facilem  si  preebeat  aurem : 
Nemo  petit,  modicis  quae  mittebantur  amicis 
A  Seneca,  qua)  Piso  bonus,  qua)  Cotta  solebat 
Largiri ;  naraquo  et  titulis  et  fascibus  olim  110 

Major  habebatur  donandi  gloria  :   solum 
Poscimus,  ut  ccenes  civiliter.     Hoc  face  et  esto, 
Esto,  ut  nunc  multi,  dives  tibi,  pauper  amicis  ! 

Anseris  ante  ipsum  magni  jecur,  anseribus  par 
Altilis  et  flavi  dignus  ferro  Mcleagri  115 

Fumat  aper  ;  post  hunc  raduntur  tubera,  si  ver 
Tunc  erit,  et  facient  optata  tonitrua  ccenas 
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Mnjorcfl.     Tibi  habo  frunu ritiim,  AUr-diuR  inquit, 

0  Libyo ;  disjungc  bovcH,  dum  tul^crri  mittuu  ! 

Structorcm  intcrca,  nc  qua  indignatio  dcsit,  120 

Saltnntcm  Rpoctns  ct  chironomuntn  volanti 

Cultello,  doncc  pcrngnt  dictatn  magistri 

Omnia  ;  nec  minirao  sanc  diBcrimine  rcfert, 

Quo  gcstu  loporcs,  ct  quo  gallina  Bccctur. 

Duccris  phmta,  vchit  ictus  nb  Ilcrculc  Cacus,  125 

Et  ponerc  foris,  si  quid  tcntavcris  uraquam 

Hisccre,  tamqunm  haboas  tria  noraina.    Quando  propinat 

Virro  tibi  sumitquc  tuis  contacta  labellis 

Pocula  ?  quis  vestrum  tcraerariufl  usque  adeo,  quis 

Pcrditus,  ut  dicat  regi,  bibe?    Plurima  sunt,  qua>  130 

Non  audent  homines  pcrtusa  dicere  laina. 

Quadringenta  tibi  si  quis  deus  aut  similis  dis 

Et  melior  fatis  donaret :  homuncio  quantus 

Ex  nihilo  fieres,  quantus  Virronis  amicus ! 

Da  Trebio !  pone  ad  Trebium !     Vis  frater  ab  ipsis  135 

Ilibus  ?  0  nummi,  vobis  hunc  praj.-tat  honorem, 

Vos  estis  fratres.     Dominus  tamen  et  domini  rex 

Si  vis  tu  fieri,  nullus  tibi  parvulus  aula 

Luserit  JEneas,  nec  filia  dulcior  illo  : 

Jucundum  et  canim  sterilis  facit  uxor  amicum.  140 

Scd  tua  nunc  Migale  pariat  licet  et  pueros  trcs 

In  grcmium  patris  fundat  simul :  ipse  loquaci 

Gaudebit  nido,  viridem  thoraca  jubebit 

AfFerri  minimasque  nuces  assemque  rogatum,  J 

Ad  mensam  quoties  parasitus  venerit  infans.  ^  145      ■ 

Vilibus  ancipites  fungi  ponentur  amicis, 

Poletus  domino  ;  sed  quales  Claudius  edit 

(Ante  illum  uxoris,  post  quem  nil  amplius  edit) 

Virro  sibi  et  reliquis  Virronibus  illa  jubebit 

Poma  dari,  quorum  solo  pascaris  odore  ;  1 50 

Qualia  perpetuus  Phaiacum  autumnus  habebat, 

Credere  quae  possis  surrepta  sororibus  Afris : 

Tu  scabie  frueris  mali,  quod  in  aggere  rodit, 

Qui  tegitur  parma  et  galea  metuensque  flagelli 

Discit  ab  hirsuta  jaculum  torquere  capella.  155 

Forsitan  impensoe  Virronem  parcere  credas: 

Hoc  agit,  ut  doleas  ;  nam  quaj  comoedia,  mimus 

Quis  melior  plorante  gula  ?  ergo  omnia  fiunt, 

Si  nescis,  ut  per  lacrimas  ejQfundere  bilem 
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Cogaris  pressoque  diu  striclere  molari.  160 

Tu  tibi  liber  homo  et  regis  conviva  videris : 

Captum  te  nidore  sua)  putat  ille  culinEe  ; 

Nec  male  conjectat.     Quis  enim  tam  nudus,  ut  illum 

Bis  ferat,  Etruscum  puero  si  contigit  aurum 

Vel  nodus  tantum  et  signum  de  paupere  loro?  1G5 

Spes  bene  coenandi  vos  decipit.     Ecce  dabit  jam 

Scmesum  leporem  atqne  aliquid  de  clunibus  apri ; 

Ad  nos  jam  veniet  minor  altilis.     Inde  parato 

Intactoque  omne.s  et  stricto  pane  tacetis. 

Ille  sapit,  qui  te  sic  utitur.     Omnia  ferre  ).  /0 

Si  potes  et  debes  :  pulsandum  vertice  raso 

Praibebis  quandoque  caput  nec  dura  timebis 

riagra  pati,  his  epulis  et  tali  dignus  amico  ! 


D.  JUNIT  JUVENALIS  SATIRARU.M 
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Credo  Pudicitiam  Satiimo  rege  moratam 

In  terris,  visamque  diu,  quum  fri{^ida  parvas 

Proebcret  spelunca  domos,  ignemquc  laremque 

Et  pecus  et  dominos  communi  clauderet  umbra ; 

Silvestrem  montana  torum  quum  stemeret  uxor  6 

Erondibus  et  culmo  Ticinarumque  ferarum 

Pellibus,  haud  similis  tibi,  Cynthia,  noc  tibi,  cujus 

Turbavit  nitidos  exstinctus  passer  ocelios, 

Sed  potanda  ferens  infantibus  ubera  magnis, 

Et  sccpe  horridior  glandem  ructante  marito.  10 

Quippe  aliter  tunc  orbe  novo  coeloque  recenti 

Yivebant  homines,  qui  mpto  robore  nati 

Corapositive  luto  nuUos  habuere  parentes. 

Multa  pudicitioe  veteris  vestigia  forsan 

Aut  aliqua  exstiterint  et  sub  Jove;  sed  Jove  nondum  15 

Parbato,  nondum  Grtecis  jurare  paratis 

Per  caput  alterius,  quum  furem  nemo  timeret 

Caulibus  aut  pomis  et  aperto  viveret  horto. 

Paulatim  deinde  ad  superos  Astraea  recessit 

Hac  comite,  atque  duae  pariter  fugere  sorores.  20 

Antiquum  et  vetus  cst  alienum,  Posthume,  lectum 

Concutere  atque  sacri  genium  contemnere  fulcri. 

Omne  aliud  crimen  mox  ferrea  protulit  a^tas : 

Viderunt  primos  argentea  secula  mcechos. 

Conventum  tamen  et  pactum  et  sponsalia  nostra  25 

Tempestate  paras,  jamque  a  tonsore  magistro 

Pecteris  et  digito  pignus  fortasse  dedisti  : 

Certe  sanus  eras  ?  uxorem,  Posthume,  ducis  ? 

Dic,  qua  Tisiphone,  quibus  exagitare  colubiis  ? 
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Ferre  potes  (lominam  salvis  tot  restibus  ullam,  80 

Quum  pateant  alta3  caligantesque  fenestra^, 

Quum  tibi  vicinum  se  praebeat  ^^milius  pons  ? 

*  *  *  «  « 

*  •  •  «  * 

«  *  •  «  *  35 

*  *  •  •  * 

*  *  m  *  * 

Sed  placet  TJrsidio  lex  Julia  :  tollere  dulccm 

Cogitat  heredem,  cariturus  turture  magno 

Mullorumque  jubis  et  captatore  macello.  40 

Quid  fieri  non  posse  putes,  si  jungitur  uUa 

Ursidio  ?  si  moechorum  notissimus  olim 

Stulta  maritali  jam  porrigit  ora  capistro, 

Quem  toties  texit  perituri  cista  Latini  ? 

Quid,  quod  et  antiquis  uxor  dc  moribus  illi  45 

Quecritur  ?  o  medici,  mediam  pcrtundite  venam  ! 

Delicias  hominis  !  Tarpeium  limen  adora 

Pronus  et  auratam  Junoni  caede  juvencam, 

Si  tibi  contigerit  capitis  matrona  pudici. 

PaucJD  adeo  Cereris  vittas  coutingere  dignae,  60 

Quarum  non  timeat  pater  oscula.     Necte  coronam 

Postibus  et  densos  per  limina  tende  corymbos  ! 

Unus  Iberinoe  vir  sufficit  ?  ocius  illud 

Extorquebis,  ut  haec  oculo  contenta  sit  uno. 

Magna  tamen  fama  est  cujusdam  rure  paterno  55 

Yiventis.     Yivat  Gabiis,  ut  vixit  in  agro ; 

Yivat  Fidenis,  et  agello,  cedo,  paturuo : 


Porlicibusne  tibi  monstratur  femina  voto  60 

Digna  tuo  ?  cuneis  an  habent  spectacula  totis 

Quod  securus  ames,  quodque  inde  excerpere  possis  ? 

*  •  •  *  « 

•  •  «  •  « 

#  •  •  *  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ast  alioe,  quoties  aulsea  recondita  cessant, 
Et  vacuo  chiusoque  sonant  fora  sola  theatro, 
Atque  a  plebeiis  longe  Megalesia,  tristes 

Personam  thyrsumque  tenent  et  subligar  Acci.  76 

Urbicus  exodio  risum  movet  Atellana) 

c  2 
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Ocstibus  Autonoes  :  hunc  diligit  JFAia  pauper. 


Lonp;a  pcr  an^^ustos  fi;^Mmus  pulj)ita  vicos ; 

Ornontur  postcs  ct  prandi  jiinuu  lauro, 

Ut  tcstudineo  tibi,  Lentule,  conopco  80 

Nobilis  Euryalum  mirmilloncm  (jxprimat  infanB. 

Nupta  Senatori  comitata  cst  Ilijjpia  ludium 
A(I  Pharon  et  Nilum  famosaque  moenia  Lagi, 
Prodij^ia  et  morcs  urbis  damnante  Canopo. 
Imraemor  illa  domus  et  conjugis  atque  sororis  85 

Nil  patriae  indulsit,  plorantcsque  improba  natos, 
Utquc  magris  stupcas,  ludos  raridemque  reli(|uit. 
Sed  quamquam  in  magnis  opibus  plumaque  paterna 
Et  segmentatis  dormisset  parvula  cunis, 

Contemsit  pclagus  ;  famam  contemscrat  olim,  90 

Cujus  apud  raolles  miniraa  est  jactura  cathedras. 
Tyrrhenos  igitur  fluctus  latcque  sonantem 
Pertulit  lonium  constanti  pcctorc,  quamvis 
!Mutandum  totics  essct  mare.     Justa  pcricli 
Si  ratio  est  et  honcsta,  timent  pavidoque  gelantur  95 

Pcctore,  nec  trcmulis  possunt  insistcre  plantis  : 
Fortem  animum  proestant  rebus,  quas  turpitcr  audent. 
Si  jubeat  conjux,  durum  est  conscendere  navim ; 
Tunc  scntina  gravis,  tunc  summus  vertitur  acr : 
QuoD  mcechum  scquitur,  stomacho  valet  ;  illa  maritum      100 
Convomit :  haec  inter  nautas  et  prandct  et  erra 
Pcr  puppem  et  duros  gaudet  tractare  rudentes. 
Qua  tamen  exarsit  forma,  qua  capta  juvcnta 
Hippia  ?  quid  vidit,  propter  quod  ludia  dici 
Sustinuit  ?  nam  Sergiolus  jam  radere  guttur  105 

Coepcrat  et  secto  requiem  sperare  lacerto. 
Praeterea  multa  in  facie  deformia,  sicut 
Attritus  galea  mediisque  in  naribus  ingens 
Gibbus  et  acre  malum  semper  stillantis  ocelli. 
Scd  gladiator  erat :  facit  hoc  illos  Hvacinthos  ;  110 

Hoc  pucris  patrioeque,  hoc  pra?tulit  illa  sorori 
Atque  viro.     Ferrum  est,  quod  amant :  hic  Sergius  idcm 
Accepta  rude  coepisset  Yeiento  videri. 
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Quid  privata  domus,  quid  focerit  Hippia,  curas  ? 
Respice  rivales  Divorum  ;  Claudius  audi  115 

QuoB  tulerit.     Dormire  virum  quum  seuserat  uxor, 
Ausa  Palatino  tegctem  proBferre  cubili, 
Sumere  nocturnos  meretrix  Augusta  cucullos, 
Linquebat  comite  ancilla  non  araplius  una, 
Et  nigrum  flavo  crinem  abscondente  galero.  '120 


125 


«  •  *  *  * 

*  •  •  '  ♦  130 

****** 

***** 

Hippomanes  carmenque  loquar  coctumque  venenum 

Privignoque  datum  ?  faciunt  graviora  coactae 

Imperio  sexus  minimumque  libidine  peccant.  135 

Optima  sed  quare  Cesennia  teste  marito  ? 
Bis  quingenta  dedit ;  tanti  vocat  ille  pudicam,  , 
'Nqg  pharetris  Yeneris  macer  est  aut  lampade  fervet : 
Inde  faces  ardent,  veniunt  a  dote  sagittas. 
Libertas  emitur :  coram  licet  innuat  atque  140 

Kescribat,  vidua  cst,  locuples  qua^  nupsit  avaro. 

Cur  desiderio  Eibula^  Sertorius  ardet  ? 
Si  verum  excutias,  facies,  nx)n  uxor  amatur. 
Tres  rugae  subeant,  et  se  cutis  arida  laxet, 
Fiant  obscuri  dentes  oculique  minores  :  145 

CoUige  sarcinulas,  dicet  libertus,  et  exi ; 
Jam  gravis  es  nobis  et  saepe  emungeris ;  exi 
Ocius  et  propera :   sicco  venit  altera  naso. 
Interea  calet  et  regnat  poscitque  maritum 
Pastorcs  et  ovem  Canusinam  ulmosque  Falcrnas.  150 

Quantulum  in  hoc  ?  pueros  omnes,  ergastula  tota, 
Quodque  domi  non  est  et  habet  vicinus,  ematur. 
Mense  quidem  bruma),  quum  jam  mercator  Jason 
Clausus,  et  armatis  obstat  casa  candida  nautis, 
Grandia  tolluntur  crystallina,  maxima  rursus  155 
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Alynliina,  (lcinfle  adamfiR  notisNimim  ct  Boronicci 

Jn  (li^ito  lactuH  prctioHior  :   hunc  dedit  olim 

liarbarus  infcsttc,  dc«lit  hunc  Aj^rippu  sorori, 

Obscrvant  u})i  lcHta  mcro  pedc  Hubt)atu  n-ges, 

Et  vetus  indulj^et  senibus  clementia  porci».  160 

NuUane  de  tantis  grcgibus  tibi  dij^na  vidctiir  ? 
Sit  iorniosa,  decens,  dives,  fecunda,  retustos 
l'orti(ibus  disponat  avos,  intactior  omni 
Crinibus  effusis  bellum  dirimcntc'  Sabina, 
Kara  avis  in  tems  nij?ro(jue  simillima  cygno:  165 

Quis  fcret  uxorem,  cui  constant  omnia?  malo, 
Malo  Venusinara,  (luam  te,  Comclia  mater 
Gracchorum,  si  cuni  ma^is  virtutibus  affers 
Grande  supercilium  et  numeras  in  dote  triumphoa. 
ToUe  tuum,  precor,  Hannibalem  victura^iue  Syphacem       170 
In  castris,  et  cum  tota  Carthagine  migra ! 
Parce,  precor,  Pacan,  et  tu  depone  sagittas, 
Nil  pueri  faciunt,  ipsam  configite  matrem ! 
Araphion  claraat :   sed  Pocan  contrahit  arcum. 
Extulit  ergo  grcges  natorum  ipsumque  parentem,  175 

Dum  sibi  nobilior  Latonae  gente  videtur 
At(jue  eadera  scrofa  Niobe  fecundior  alba. 
QuaB  tanti  gravitas,  quae  forraa,  ut  se  tibi  semper 
Traputet?  hujus  enim  rari  sumraique  voluptas 
Nulla  boni,  quoties  animo  corrupta  superbo  180 

Plus  aloes  quara  mellis  habet.      Quis  deditus  autem 
TJsque  adeo  est,  ut  non  illam,  quara  laudibus  effert, 
Horreat  inque  diera  septenis  oderit  horis  ? 
Quaedara  parva  quidera,  sed  non  toleranda  maritis. 
!N"ara  quicl  rancidius,  quara  quod  se  non  putat  ulla  185 

Forraosara,  nisi  quae  de  Tusca  Graecula  facta  est, 
De  Sulraoncnsi  raera  Cecropis  ?  omnia  Graece, 
Q,uum  sit  turpe  magis  nostris  nescire  Latine. 
Hoc  serraone  pavent,  hoc  irara,  gaudia,  curas, 
Hoc  cuncta  etlundunt  anirai  secreta:  quid  ultra?  190 


195 
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Si  tibi  lef^timis  pactam  junctamqiie  tabellis  200 

"Non  68  amaturus,  ducendi  nulla  videtur 
Causa,  nec  est,  quare  ccenam  et  mustacea  perdas, 
Labente  officio,  crudis  donanda  :  nec  illud, 
Quod  prima  pro  nocte  datur,  quum  lance  beata 
Dacicus  et  scripto  radiat  Germanicus  auro.  205 

Si  tibi  simplicitas  uxoria,  deditus  uni 
Est  animus,  summitte  caput  cervice  parata 
Ferre  jugum  ;  nullam  invenies,  quai  parcat  amanti. 
Ardeat  ipsa  licet,  tormentis  gaudet  amantis 
Et  spoliis ;  igitur  longe  minus  utilis  illi  210 

Uxor,  quisquis  erit  bonus  optandusque  maritus. 
Kil  umquam  invita  donabis  conjuge,  vendes 
Hac  obstante  nihil,  nihil,  haec  si  nolet,  emetur ; 
Haic  dabit  affectus ;  ille  excludatur  amicus 
Jam  senior,  cujus  barbam  tua  janua  vidit.  215 

Testandi  quum  sit  lenonibus  atque  lanistis 
Libertas  et  juris  idem  contingat  arenaj, 
!Non  unus  tibi  rivalis  dictabitur  heres. — 
Pone  crucem  servo. — Meruit  quo  crimine  servus 
Supplicium?  quis  testis  adest  ?  quis  dctulit?  audi,  220 

Nulla  umquam  de  morte  hominis  cunctatio  longa  est. — 
0  demens,  ita  servus  homo  est  ?  nil  fecerit,  esto  : 
Hoc  volo,  sic  jubeo,  sit  pro  ratione  voluntas. 
Imperat  ergo  viro  ;  sed  mox  ha3c  regna  relinquit 
Permutatque  domos  et  flammea  conterit :  inde  225 

Avolat  et  spreti  repetit  vestigia  lecti. 
Ornatas  paulo  ante  fores,  pendcntia  linquit 
Vela  domus  et  adhuc  virides  in  limine  ramos. 
Sic  crescit  numerus,  sic  fiunt  octo  mariti 
Quinque  per  autumnos,  titulo  res  digna  sepulcri.  230 

Desperanda  tibi  salva  concordia  socru. 
Illa  docet  spoliis  nudi  gaudere  mariti ; 
Illa  docet  missis  a  corruptore  tabellis, 
Nil  rude,  nec  simplex  rescribere  ;  decipit  illa 
Custodes  aut  aere  domat :  tunc  corpore  sano  235 

Advocat  Archigenen,  onerosaque  pallia  jactat. 

Abditus  interea  latet  et  secrctus  adultcr. 

*  •  *  «  « 

Scilicet  exspectas,  ut  tradat  mater  honestos 
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Atquo  alioR  morcn,  quam  quos  habet?  utile  porro  240 

Filiolam  turpi  vctuloD  produccrc  turpcm. 

Niilla  fcre  causji  cst,  in  r|ua  non  fcnjina  litcm 
Movcrit.     Accusat  Manilia,  «i  rca  nou  cKt. 
Componunt  ipfiOD  pcr  se  formantque  lilx-lloB, 
rrincii^ium  atf)nc  locos  C(;lso  dictarc  parutflB.  245 

Kndroniidas  Tyrias  ct  fcniincum  ccroma 
Quis  nescit?  vcl  quis  non  vidit  vulncra  pali? 
Qucm  cavat  assiduis  sudibus  Rcutoquc  laccssit 
Atquc  omncs  iniplct  numcro?  dif^nissinia  prorsuB 
Florali  matrona  tuba,  nisi  si  quid  in  illo  2-50 

Pcctorc  plus  a^itat,  vcra?quc  paratur  arcnaD. 
Qucm  prmstarc  potcst  mulicr  ^^alcata  pudorcm, 


Quale  decus  rerum,  si  conjugis  auctio  fiat,  255 

Ijalteus  et  manicsB  et  crista?  crurisque  sinistri 

Diniidium  tc|?imen ;  vcl  si  divcrsa  movcbit 

Proelia,  tu  fclix,  ocrcas  vcndente  puclla  I 

Ha3  sunt,  quae  tenui  sudant  in  cyclade,  quarum 

Delicias  et  pannieulus  bonibycinus  urit  ?  260 

Aspice,  quo  fremitu  monstratos  perfcrat  ictus, 

Et  quanto  galcje  curvetur  pondere,  quanta 

Poplitibus  sedcat  quam  denso  fascia  libro, 

Et  ride,  positis  scaphium  quura  sumitur  armis. 

Dicite  vos  neptes  Lepidi  caecive  Metelli,  265 

Gurgitis  aut  Fabii,  qufc  ludia  sump-crit  umquam 

Hos  habitus;  quando  ad  palum  gcmat  uxor  Asyli? 

Semper  habet  lites  alternaque  jurgia  lectus, 

In  quo  nupta  jacet ;  minimum  dormitur  in  illo, 

Quum  gravis  illa  viro,  tunc  orba  tigride  pcjor.  270 

Quum  simulat  gemitus  occulti  conscia  facti, 

Aut  odit  pueros,  aut  ficta  pellice  plorat, 

Uberibus  sempcr  lacrimis  scmperque  paratis 

In  statione  sua  atque  exspectantibus  illam, 

Quo  jubeat  manare  modo  :  tu  credis  amorcm,  275 

Tu  tibi  tunc,  curruca,  places,  fletumque  labellis 

Exsorbes,  quas  scripta  et  quot  lecture  tabcllas, 

Si  tibi  zelotypse  retegantur  scrinia  moechaB  ! 
•  *  •  *  • 

Dic  aliquem,  sodes,  hic,  Quintiliane,  colorem  !  f  80 

Haeremus  ;  dic  ipsa  I — Olim  convenerat,  inquit, 
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Utfacercs  tu,  quod  velles,  iiec  non  cgo  possem 

Inclulgere  mihi  :  claraes  licct  et  mare  coelo 

Confundas,  homo  sum. — Nihil  est  audacius  illis 

Deprcnsis  :  iram  atque  animos  e  crimine  pumunt.  285 

TJnde  hcec  monstra  tamcn  vel  quo  de  fonte,  requiris? 
ProDstabat  castas  humilis  fortuna  Latinas 
Quondam,  nec  vitiis  contingi  parva  sinebant 
Tecta  labor  somnique  brevcs  et  vellere  Tusco 
Vexatae  durajque  manus  ac  proximus  urbi  290 

Hannibal  ct  stantes  Collina  turre  mariti. 
IsTunc  patimur  longae  pacis  mala ;  sa^vior  armis 
Luxuria  incubuit  victumque  ulciscitur  brbem. 
Nullum  crimen  abest  facinusque  libidinis,  ex  quo 
Paupertas  Romana  perit :  hinc  fluxit  ad  istos  295 

Et  Sybaris  colles,  hinc  et  llhodos  ct  Miletos 
Atque  coronatum  et  petuhius  madidumque  Tarcntum. 
Prima  peregrinos  obscena  pecunia  mores 
Intulit,  et  turpi  fregerunt  secula  luxu 

Divitia}  molles.     Quid  enim  Vcnus  ebria  curat  ?  300 

*  *  *  *  * 

Grandia  qua3  mediis  jam  noctibus  ostrca  mordet, 

Quum  pertusa  mero  spumant  ungucnta  Falerno, 

Quum  bibitur  concha,  quum  jam  vertigine  tectum 

Ambulat  et  geminis  exsurgit  mensa  lucernis  ?  305 

I  nunc  et  dubita,  qua  sorbeat  aera  sanna 

Tullia,  quid  dicat  notae  collactea  Maurae, 

Maura  Pudicitia^  veterem  quum  pra^terit  aram. 

*  •  *  «  ♦ 

*  •  •  *  •  310 


Nota  Bonoe  secreta  Dea3,  quum  tibia  lumbos 

Incitat  et  cornu  pariter  viuoque  feruntur  315 

Attonitae  crinemque  rotant  ululantque  Priapi 

Maenades  :  o  quantus  tunc  illis  mentibus  ardor  ! 


*  *  320 

*  * 

*  • 
«  « 

c3 
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830 


335 


340 


Simpuvium  ridere  Xumoc  nigrumque  catinum 

Et  Yaticano  fragiles  de  monte  patellas 

Ausus  crat  ?  scd  nunc  ad  quas  non  Clodius  aras  ?  345 

Audio,  quid  veteres  olim  moneatis  araici : 
Pone  seram,  cohibe  ! — Sed  quis  custodiet  ipsos 
Custodes?  cauta  est  et  ab  illis  incipit  uxor. 
Jamque  eadem  summis  pariter  minimisque  libido, 
Nec  melior,  silicem  pedibus  qua)  conterit  atrum,  350 

Quam  quae  longorum  yehitur  cervice  Syrorum. 
TJt  spectet  ludos,  conducit  Ogulnia  vestem, 
Conducit  comites,  sellara,  cervical,  amicas, 
Nutricem  et  flavara,  cui  det  mandata,  puellam. 
Haec  tamen  argenti  superest  quodcumque  paterni  355 

Levibus  athletis  et  vasa  novissima  donat. 
Multis  res  angusta  domi :   sed  nulla  pudorem 
Paupertatis  habet,  nec  se  metitur  ad  illum, 
Quem  dedit  haec  posuitque  modura.     Taraen  utile  quid  sit, 
Prospiciunt  aliquando  viri,  frigusque  fameraque  360 

Porraica  tandera  quidam  expavere  magistra : 
Prodiga  non  sentit  pereuntem  femina  censum  ; 
Ac  velut  exhausta  redivivus  pullulet  arca 
Kumraus  et  e  pleno  tollatur  seraper  acervo, 
Non  umquam  reputant,  quanti  sibi  gaudia  constent.  365 
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«  *  *  *  « 

*  *  *  *  *  370 


*  •  *  * 

*  •  *  * 

*  *  •  ♦  375 

«  •  «  « 


Si  gaudet  cantu,  *  ♦  *  - 

*  *  *  or^ana  sempcr  380 
In  raanibus  ;  densi  radiant  testudine  tota 

Sardonyches  ;  crispo  nuraerantur  pectine  chordie, 

Quo  tener  Hedymeles  opcras  dedit :  hunc  tenet,  hoo  se 

Solatur  gratoque  indulget  basia  plectro. 

Quaedam  de  nuraero  Lamiarura  ac  norainis  ^li  385 

Et  farre  et  vino  Janum  Vestamque  rogabat, 

An  Capitolinara  deberet  Pollio  quercura 

Sperare  et  fidibus  promittere.     Quid  faceret  plus 

-<3Egrotante  viro  ?  raedicis  quid  tristibus  erga 

Filiolura  ?  stetit  ante  arara,  nec  turpe  putavit  390 

Pro  cithara  velare  caput,  dictataque  verba 

Pertulit,  ut  raos  est,  et  aperta  palluit  agna. 

Dic  raihi  nunc,  quajso,  dic,  antiquissirae  diviim, 

Respondes  his,  Jane  pater  ?  magna  otia  coeli ; 

Non  est,  quod  video,  non  est  quod  agatur  apud  vos !  305 

Hajc  de  coraoedis  te  consulit ;  illa  tragoedura 

Commendare  volet :  varicosus  jfiet  haruspcx. 

Sed  cantet  potius,  quara  totam  pervolet  urbem 

Audax  et  coetus  possit  quce  ferre  virorum 

Curaque  paludatis  ducibus  praesente  raarito  400 

Ipsa  loqui  recta  facie  siccisque  raaraillis. 

Haec  eadera  novit,  quid  toto  fiat  in  orbe ; 

Quid  Seres,  quid  Thraces  agant ;  secreta  novercoR 

Et  pueri ;  quis  amet,  quis  diripiatur  adulter. 

405 

•  •  •  •  « 

Instantem  regi  Armenio  Parthoque  cometeu 
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Pnma  vidct ;  famom  rumoroJMjue  illa  recentet 

Exfripit  ad  portas,  quopdnm  facit ;  isne  Niphaten 

In  populos  maf^oquc  illic  cuncta  arva  teneri  410 

Diluvio,  nulare  uHhs,  Bubsidero  terras, 

Uuocumquc  in  trivio,  cuicumquc  est  obvia,  narrat. 

Nec  taincn  id  vitium  mapis  intolerabile,  quam  qua) 
Vicinos  liuniiles  rapcre  et  concidere  loris 

Exorata  solet.     Nam  si  latratibus  alti  415 

Rumpuntur  somni,  fustcs  liuc  ocius,  inquit, 
Aficrte  !  atque  illis  dominum  jubet  ante  feriri, 
Deinde  cancm.     Gravis  occursu,  tcterrima  vultu 
Balnca  noctc  subit ;  conchas  et  castra  moveri 
^N^octe  jubet;  magno  gaudet  sudare  tumultu,  420 

Qiium  las-ata  gravi  ceciderunt  brachia  massa, 
Callidus  et  cristfc  digitos  imprcssit  aliptes 
Ac  summum  domina)  femur  exclamare  coegit. 
Conviva)  miseri  intcrea  somnoque  famcque 
Urgentur ;  tandem  illa  venit  rubicundula,  totum  425 

CEnophorum  sitiens,  plena  quod  tenditur  uma 
Admotum  pedibus,  de  quo  sextarius  alter 
Ducitur  antc  cibum.  rabidam  facturus  orexim. 

430 


Illa  taracn  gravior,  quce,  quura  discumbere  coepit, 
Laudat  Vergiliura,  periturse  ignoscit  Elissae,  435 

Comraittit  vates  et  comparat;  inde  Maronem 
Atque  alia  parte  in  trutina  suspendit  Horaerum. 
Cedunt  graramatici,  vincuntur  rhetores,  omnis 
Turba  tacet ;  ncc  causidicus,  nec  praeco  loquetur, 
Altera  nec  mulicr  :  verborum  tanta  cadit  vis;  440 

Tot  pariter  pelves  ac  tintinnabula  dicas 
Pulsari.     Jara  ncrao  tubas,  nerao  aera  fatiget ; 
TJna  laboranti  poterit  succurrere  lunce. 
Imponit  finem  sapiens  et  rebus  honestis  ; 
Kam  quaj  docta  nirais  cupit  et  facunda  videri,  445 

Crure  tenus  medio  tunicas  succingere  debet, 
Caedere  Silvano  porcum,  quadrante  lavari. 
Kon  habeat  niatrona,  tibi  quae  juncta  recumbit, 
Diccndi  genus,  aut  curvura  sermone  rotato 
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Torqneat  cnthymcma,  ncc  liistorias  sciat  omncs  ;  450 

Sed  quaedam  ex  libris  et  non  intellegat.     Odi 

Hanc  ego,  qua3  repetit  Yolvitque  Pala^monis  artem, 

Servata  semper  lege  et  ratione  loquendi, 

Ignotosque  mihi  tenet  anticjuaria  versus, 

Nec  curanda  viris  opicoe  castigat  amica}  455 

Verba  :   soloecismum  liceat  fecisse  marito. 

Nil  non  permittit  mulier  sibi,  turpe  putat  nil, 
Quum  virides  gemmas  collo  circumdedit  et  quum 
Auribus  extensis  magnos  commisit  elenchos. 
Intolerabilius  nihil  est,  quam  femina  div(!s.  460 

Interea  fooda  aspectu  ridendaque  multo 
Pane  tumet  facies  aut  pinguia  Poppceana 
Spirut,  et  hinc  miseri  viscantur  labra  mariti : 
Ad  moechum  lota  veniunt  cuto.     Quando  videri 
Vult  formosa  domi  ?  mocchis  foliata  parantur  ;  465 

His  emitur,  quidquid  graciles  huc  mittitis  Indi. 
Tandem  aperit  vultum  et  tcctoria  pjima  reponit : 
Incipit  agnosci,  atque  illo  lacte  fovetur, 
Propter  quod  secum  comites  educit  asellas, 
Exul  Hyperboreum  si  dimittatur  ad  axem.  470 

Sed  qua)  mutatis  inducitur  atque  fovetur 
Tot  medicaminibus  coctceque  siliginis  ofFas 
Accipit  et  madidte,  facies  dicetur  an  ulcus  ? 

Est  pretium  curae  penitus  cognoscere,  toto 
Quid  faciant  agitentque  die.     Si  nocte  maritus  475 

Aversus  jacuit,  periit  libraria,  ponunt 
Cosmetai  tunicas,  tarde  venisse  Liburnus 
Dicitur  •  «  •  * 

*      •      :  hic  frangit  ferulas,  rubet  ille  flagello, 
Hic  scutica  ;  sunt  qua3  tortoribus  annua  prcestent.  480 

A^erberat  atque  obiter  faciem  linit,  audit  amicaa 
Aut  hitum  pictce  vestis  considcrat  aurum 
Et  ca)dit ;  longi  relegit  transversa  diurni 
Et  caedit,  donec  lassis  coedentibus  :  cxi ! 

Intonet  horrendum,  jam  cognitione  peracta.  485 

Pracfectura  domus  Sicula  non  mitior  aula. 
Nam  si  constituit  solitoque  decentius  optat 
Ornari  et  properat  jamque  exspectatur  in  hortis 
Aut  apud  Isiacae  potius  sacraria  lenaB, 

Disponit  crincm,  laceratis  ipsa  capillis,  490 

Nuda  humero  Psecas  infelix  nudisque  mamillis. 
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Altior  hio  qiiaro  rinoinnns?  taurofi  pnnit 

Continuo  fkxi  crirncn  fucinusque  cupilli. 

Quid  Psccas  admisit  ?  qutcnam  cst  hic  culpa  pucllaE}, 

Si  tibi  (liai)li(;uit  nasus  tuUM  ?  altcra  licvum  495 

Extcndit  pcctitque  coraas  et  volvit  in  orbera. 

Est  in  consilio  materna  adraotaquc  lanis 

Emcrita  qurc  ccssat  acu  ;  flcntentia  prima 

Hujus  erit,  po.st  hanc  cctatc  atque  arte  minores 

Censebunt,  tamquam  faraaj  discrimen  agatur  600 

Aut  animfc  :   tanta  est  quaorcndi  curadccoris! 

Tot  prcmit  ordiuibus,  tot  adhuc  compagibus  altum 

-^dificat  caput :  Andromachcn  a  fronte  vidcbii» ; 

Tost  minor  est:  credas  aliam.     Cedo,  si  breve  parvi 

Sortita  est  lateris  spatium  breviorque  videtur  605 

Virgine  Pygmoca,  nullis  adjuta  cothumis, 

Et  levis  erccta  consurgit  ad  oscula  planta ! 

Nulla  viri  cura  intcrea,  nec  mentio  fict 

Damnorum  :  vivit  tamquara  vicina  mariti, 

Hoc  solo  propior,  quod  amicos  conjugis  odit  610 

Et  servos,  gravis  est  rationibus,     Ecce  furentis 

Bellona)  matrisquc  deum  chorus  intrat  et  ingcns 

Semivir,  obsceno  facies  revercnda  minori 
•  •  •  •  • 

Jam  pridcm;  cui  rauca  cohors,  cui  tympana  cedunt  615 

Plebeia  et  Phrygia  vestitur  bucca  tiara. 

Grande  sonat  mctuique  jubet  Septcmbris  et  Austri 

Adventura,  nisi  se  centum  lustraverit  ovis 

Et  xerampelinas  veteres  donavcrit  ipsi, 

Ut,  quidquid  subiti  et  magni  discrimiuis  instat,  620 

In  tunicas  eat  et  totum  semel  expiet  annum. 

Hibernum  fracta  glacie  descendet  in  amnem, 

Ter  matutino  Tiberi  mergetur  et  ip?is 

Yerticibus  timidum  caput  abluet ;  inde  Superhi 

Totum  regis  agrum  nuda  ac  ti'emebunda  cruentis  625 

Erepet  genibus;  si  candida  jusserit  lo, 

Ibit  ad  -(Egypti  finem  calidaque  petitas 

A  Meroe  portabit  aquas,  ut  3pargat  in  r.edcm 

Isidis,  antiquo  qua3  proxima  surgit  ovili. 

Credit  enim  ipsius  dominte  se  voce  moneri  .  530 

En  animam  et  mentem,  cum  qua  di  nocte  loquantur  1 

Ergo  hic  prajcipuum  summumque  meretur  honorcm, 

Qui  grcge  linigcro  cii'cumdatus  et  grege  caivo 
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635 


Illius  lacrimse  meditataque  murmura  pracstant, 

Ut  veniam  culpae  non  abnuat,  ansere  magno  540 

Scilicet  et  tenui  popano  corruptus,  Osiris. 

Quum  dedit  ille  locum  :  cophino  fcenoque  relicto, 

Arcanam  Judaea  trcmens  mendicat  in  aurem, 

Interpres  legum  Solymarum  et  magna  sacerdos 

Arboris  ac  summi  fida  internuntia  coeli.  545 

Implet  et  illa  manum,  sed  parcius  ;  aere  minuto 

Qualiacumque  voles  Judaei  somnia  vendunt. 

Spondet  amatorem  tenerum  vel  divitis  orbi 

Testamentum  ingens,  calidae  pulmone  columbse 

Tractato,  Arraenius  vel  Commagenus  haruspex  ;  550 

Pectora  puUorum  rimabitur,  exta  catelli, 

Intcrdum  et  pueri ;  faciet,  quod  deferat  ipse. 

Chaldceis  sed  major  erit  fiducia  :   quidquid 

Dixerit  astrologus,  credent  a  fonte  relatum 

Hammonis,  quoniam  Delphis  oracula  cessant  555 

Et  genus  humanum  damnat  caligo  futuri. 

ProBcipuus  tamen  est  horum,  qui  soepius  exul, 

Cujus  amicitia  conducendaque  tabella 

Magnus  civis  obit  et  formidatus  Othoni. 

Inde  fides  artis,  sonuit  si  dextera  ferro  560 

Laevaque,  si  longo  castrorum  in  carcere  mansit. 

Nemo  mathematicus  genium  iudemnatus  habebit : 

Sed  qui  pa^ne  perit,  cui  vix  in  Cychida  mitti 

Contigit  et  parva  tandem  caruisse  Seripho, 

Consulit  ictericae  lento  de  funere  matris,  565 

Ante  tamen  de  te,  Tanaquil  tua,  quando  sororem 

Efferat  et  patruos,  an  sit  victurus  adulter 

Post  ipsam ;  quid  enim  majus  dare  numina  possunt  ? 

Hvec  tamen  ignorat,  quid  sidus  triste  minetur 
Saturni,  quo  la3ta  Yenus  se  proferat  astro,  570 

Q,ui  mensis  damnis,  quoe  dentur  tempora  lucro  ; 
lllius  occursus  etiam  vitare  mcmento, 
In  cujus  manibus  ceu  pinguia  succina  tritas 
Cernis  ephemeridas,  quae  nullum  consulit  et  jam 
Consulitur,  quae  castra  viro  patriamque  petente  575 
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Xon  i>)it  paritcr,  numcriR  rcvocata  Thnuiylli. 

Atl  prirniiin  lnyiidcm  vcctari  (juum  pliKct,  hora 

Suniitur  cx  lihro  ;  ni  prurit  IrictUM  oc«lli 

An^uluH,  inspccta  gcncHi  coUyriu  pow^it. 

TEgra  licct  jarcat,  ca])icndo  nullu  vidctur  680 

A])tior  liora  ciho,  nisi  quam  dcdcrit  INtoHiris. 

Si  nictliocris  crit,  8])atium  lustrabit  utrimque 

Mctarum  ct  sortcs  ducct  frontcmquc  manumque 

rncbcbit  vati  crcbrum  po])py8ma  roj^anti. 

Divitibus  rcsponsa  dabunt  J*hryx  auj;ur  ct  iDdus,  685 

Conductus  dabit  astrorura  mundiquc  pcritus, 

.\tquc  ali(iuis  scnior,  ([ui  publica  lul^ura  condit : 

ricbcium  in  circo  positum  est  ct  in  aggcre  fatum. 

(iuai  nudis  longum  ostcndit  cervicibus  armum, 

C'onsulit  antc  phalas  dclphinorumquc  columnas,  590 

An  saga  vcndcnti  nubat,  cauponc  rclicto. 

Ha)  tamcn  et  partus  subeunt  dssciimen  et  omnes 
Xutricis  tolcrant  fortuna  urgentc  labores  : 
Scd  jacct  aurato  vix  ulla  pucrpcra  lccto. 
Tantum  artcs  hujus,  tantum  medicamina  possunt,  595 

Qua)  stcrilcs  facit  atque  humines  in  ventrc  nccandos 
(Jonducit.     Gaude,  infelix,  atque  ipse  bibendum 
Porrige,  quidquid  erit ;  nam  si  distcndcre  vellet 
Ex  vcxare  utcrum  puciis  salicntibus,  csses 
yEthiopis  fortasse  patcr  ;  mox  dccolor  heres  600 

Implcret  tabulas,  numquam  tibi  mane  videndus. 
Transeo  suppositos  ct  gaudia  votaque  sjepe 
Ad  spurcos  dcccrpta  lacus  atque  indc  pctitos 
rontifices,  Salios,  Scaurorum  nomina  falso 
Corpore  laturos.     Stat  Fortuna  improba  noctu,  605 

Arridens  nudis  infantibus;  hos  fovet  omnes 
Involvitque  sinu  ;  domibus  tunc  porrigit  altis 
Secretumque  sibi  mimum  parat ;  hos  amat,  his  se 
Ingeret  utque  suos  scmpcr  producit  alumnos, 
Hic  magicos  affert  cantus,  hic  Thessala  vendit  610 

Philtra,  quibus  valeat  mentcm  Ycxare  mariti 
Et  solea  pulsare  natcs ;  quod  desipis,  inde  est ; 
Inde  animi  caligo  et  magna  oblivio  rerum, 
Quas  modo  gcssisti.     Tamen  hoc  tolerabile,  si  non 
Et  furere  incipias,  ut  avunculus  ille  Is^erouis,  G15 

Cui  totam  tremuli  frontem  Caesonia  puUi 
Infudit :   qua3  non  faciet,  quod  principis  uxor  ? 
Ardebant  cuncta  et  fracta  compage  ruebant, 
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J^on  aliter  quam  si  fccisset  Juno  maritura 

Insanum.     Minus  ergo  nocens  erit  Agrippinae  620 

Boletus  :   siquidem  unius  pra^cordia  pressit 

Ille  senis  tremulumque  caput  descendere  jussit 

In  coBlum  et  longa  mananti  labra  saliva ; 

Ha3c  poscit  ferrum  atque  ignes,  hoec  potio  torquet, 

Haic  lacerat  mixtos  equitum  cum  sanguine  patres.  625 

Tanti  partus  equa3,  tanti  una  venefica  constat ! 

Oderunt  natos  de  pellice;  nemo  repugnet, 
Nemo  vetet ;  jam  jam  privignum  occidere  fas  est ; 
Yos  ego,  pupilli,  moneo,  quibus  amplior  est  res, 
Custodite  animas  et  nulli  credite  mensae ;  830 

Livida  materno  fervent  adipata  veneno. 
Mordeat  ante  aliquis,  quidquid  porrexerit  illa, 
Quae  peperit ;  timidus  pra^gustet  pocula  pappas. 
Pingimus  hoec  altum  satira  sumente  cothurnum 

Scilicet  et  finem  egressi  legemque  priorum  635 

Grande  Sophocleo  carmen  bacchamur  hiatu, 

Montibus  ignotum  Kutulis  coeloque  Latino  ? 

Xos  utinum  vani !  sed  clamat  Pontia  :  Feci 

Confiteor,  querisque  meis  aconita  paravi, 

Quse  deprensa  patent :  facinus :  tamen  ipsa  peregi. —        640 

Tune  duos  una,  saivissima  vipera,  coena  ? 

Tune  duos  ? — Septem,  si  septem  forte  fuissent ! — 

Credamus  tragicis,  quidquid  de  Colchide  torva 

Dicitur  et  Procne  :  nil  contra  conor ;  et  illae 

Grandia  monstra  suis  auaeoant  temporibus  ;  sed  645 

IS^on  propter  nummos.     Minor  admiratio  summis 

Uebetur  monstris,  quoties  facit  ira  noccntem 

Hunc  sexum;  rabie  jecur  incendente  feruntur 

Prgecipites,  ut  saxa  jugis  abrupta,  quibus  mons 

Subtrahitur  clivoque  latus  pendenle  recedit.  650 

IUam  ego  non  tulerim,  quae  computat  et  scelus  ingens 

Sana  facit.     Spectant  subeuntem  fata  mariti 

Alcestim  et,  similis  si  permutatio  detur, 

Morte  viri  cupiant  aniraam  servare  catellae. 

Occurrent  multae  tibi  Eelides  atque  Eriphylae  655 

Mane  ;  Clytaemnestram  nullus  non  vicus  habebit. 

Hoc  tnntum  refert,  quod  Tyndaris  illa  bipennem 

Insulsam  et  fatuam  dexlra  laevaque  tenebat ; 

At  nunc  res  agitur  tenui  pulmone  rubetae, 

Sed  tamen  et  ferro,  si  praegustabit  Atrides  660 

Pontica  ter  victi  cautus  medicamma  regis. 
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Et  spc8  et  ratio  studiomm  in  Cacsare  tantum : 

Solus  enim  tristes  hac  tempestate  Camenas 

Kespcxit,  quuni  jam  celcbrcs  notique  poctoB 

IJalncolum  Gabiis,  Koma  conduccre  furiios 

Tcmptarent,  nec  foedum  alii  nec  turpe  putarent  6 

Praccones  fieri ;  quum  dcscrtis  Aganippes 

Vallibus  esuriens  migrarct  in  atriu  Clio. 

Nam  si  Pieria  quadrans  tibi  nullus  in  umbra 

Ostcndatur,  ames  nomcn  victumque  ATachajnc 

Et  vcndas  potius,  commissa  quod  austio  vendit  10 

Stantibus,  oenophomm,  tripodes,  armaria,  cistas, 

Alcithocn  Pacci,  Thcbas  et  Tcrea  Fausti. 

Hoc  satius,  quam  si  dicas  sub  judice,  vidi, 

Q,uod  non  vidisti ;  faciant  equites  Bithyni 

Quamquam  ct  Cappadoces  faciant  cquitcsque  A^^iani,  15 

Altcro  quos  nudo  traducit  Galiia  talo. 

Nemo  tamen  studiis  indignum  ferre  lahorem 

Cogetur  posthac,  nectit  quicumque  canoris 

Eloquium  vocale  modis  laurumque  momordit. 

Hoc  agite,  o  juvenes  !  circumspicitet  stimulat  vos  20 

Materiamquc  sibi  ducis  indulgentia  qua^rit. 

Si  qua  aliuude  putas  rerum  expectanda  tuarum 

Praesidia  atque  ideo  crocese  mcmbrana  tabeliae 

Impletur,  lignorum  aliquid  posce  ocius  et  qr.ae 

Componis,  dona  Vencris,  Telesine,  marito ;  25 

Aut  claude  et  positos  tinea  pertunde  libellos. 

Erange  miser  calamos  vigilataque  proelia  dele, 

Qui  facis  in  parva  sublimia  carmina  cella, 

Ut  dignus  venias  hederis  et  imagine  macra. 
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f5pes  nulla  ulterior;  didicit  jam  divos  avarus  30 

Tantum  admirari,  tantum  laudare  disertos, 

Ut  pueri  Junonis  avem.     Sed  defluit  oetas 

Et  pelagi  patiens  et  cassidis  atque  ligonis. 

Taedia  tunc  subeunt  animos,  tunc  scque  suamque 

Terpsichoren  odit  facunda  et  nuda  senectus.  35 

Accipe  nunc  artes,  ne  quid  tibi  confcrat  iste, 

Quem  colis,  et  Musarum  et  ApoUinis  a)de  rclicta^ 

Ipse  facit  versus  atque  uni  cedit  Homero 

Propter  mille  annos  ;  tu  si  dulcedine  fama) 

Succensus  recites,  maculosas  commodat  a^des  :  40 

Haec  longe  ferrata  domns  servire  jubetur, 

In  qua  sollicitas  imitatur  janua  portas 

Scit  dare  libertos  extrema  in  parte  sedcntes 

Ordinis  et  magnas  coraitum  disponere  voces ; 

Nemo  dabit  regum,  quanti  subsellia  constant,  45 

Et  qua)  conducto  pondent  anabathra  tigillo, 

Q,ua)que  reportandis  posita  est  orchestra  cathedris. 

Nos  tamen  hoc  agimus  tenuique  in  pulvere  sulcos 

Ducimus  et  litus  sterili  versamus  aratro. 

Nam  si  discedas,  laqueo  tenet  ambitiosi  50 

Consuetudo  mali ;  tenet  insanabile  multos 

Scribendi  cacoethes  et  aegro  in  corde  senescit. 

Sed  vatem  egregium,  cui  non  sit  publica  vena, 

Qui  nihil  expositum  soleat  deducere,  nec  qui 

Communi  feriat  carmen  triviale  moneta,  55 

Hunc,  qualem  nequeo  monstrare  et  sentio  tantum, 

Anxietate  carens  animus  facit,  omnis  acerbi 

]mpatiens,  cupidus  silvarum  aptusque  bibcndis 

Fontibus  Aonidum.     JS^eque  enim  cantare  sub  antro 

Pierio  thjTsumque  potest  contingere  sana  60 

Paupertas  atque  a^ris  inops,  quo  nocte  dieque 

Corpus  eget:   satur  est,  quurn  dicit  Horatius,  Evoe! 

Qui  locus  ingenio,  nisi  quum  se  carmine  solo 

Vexant  et  dominis  Cirrha)  Nysaeque  feruntur 

Pectora  vestra,  duas  non  admittentia  curas  ?  65 

■^Magnae  mentis  opus  nec  de  lodice  paranda 

Attonitae,  currus  et  equos  facicsque  deorum 

Aspicere  et  qualis  Ilutulum  confundit  Erinnys. 
fNam  si  Yirgilio  puer  et  tolerabile  deesset 
( Hospitium,  caderent  omnes  a  crinibus  hydri ;  70 

Surda  nihil  gemeret  grave  buccina ;  poscimus,  ut  sit 
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^on  niinor  nntiquo  lliibn  huh  Lappn  ■     '       lo, 
(  ujuH  tt  nlvcoloH  ct  Itciiam  pi^^mrat  , . 
N<»n  )mb(t  infclix  Numitor,  quod  mittiit  umico: 
(iuintilljn  (juod  donet.  '    '    •  '       '      "i,  75 

Undo  cnurft  multu  ]>  i 

Jnm  domitum  :  constut  lcviori  bellua  sumptu 
Nimirum,  et  cnpiunt  j)lii^  '    '  '  ^i. 

Contentus  fumn  jac-cut  Lu  ■ -> 

lilurmorcia :  at  Scrruno  tenuique  Huleio  80 

(jrloria  quantalibct  quid  crit,  h\  ^b)riu  tuntum  cst  ? 
(!urritur  ad  voccm  jucundam  ct  canncn  amicte 
l^bebaidos,  loctam  quum  fecit  Stdkius  urbem 
Proniisit(iuc  dicm:  tanta  dubcdine  captos 
Afficit  ille  aniraos,  tantaque  libidine  vulgi  85 

Auditur;  Bcd  quura  frc^it  subsellia  versu, 
\Ksurit,  intactam  Taridi  nisi  vcndit  Agavcn, 
TTle  ct  niilitia)  multis  largitus  bonorcm 

Scmestri  digitos  vatum  circuraligut  auro. 

Quod  non  dant  procercs,  dabit  bistrio  :  tu  Camerinos  90 

Et  Barcara,  tu  nobilium  magna  atria  curas  ? 

Proefcctos  Pelopca  facit,  Pbilomela  tribunos. 

Haud  tamon  invidcas  vati,  qucm  pulpita  pascunt. 

Quis  tibi  Ma^cenas,  quis  uunc  erit  aut  Proculeius 

Aut  Pabius  ?  quis  Cotta  iterum,  quis  Lentulus  alter  ?  95 

Tunc  par  ingonio  prctiura  ;  tunc  utile  multis 

Pallcre  et  vinura  toto  nescire  Decembri. 
Yestcr  porro  labor  fccundior,  bistoriarum 

Scriptores  ?  petit  bic  plus  teraporis  atque  olei  plus ; 

Kullo  quippe  modo  raillesiraa  pagina  surgit  100 

Oranibus  et  crescit  raulta  damnosa  papyro ; 

Sic  ingens  rerum  nuraerus  jubet  atque  opemm  lcx. 

Quae  tamen  inde  seges  ?  terrae  quis  fructus  apcrtie  ? 

Quis  dabit  bistorico,  quantum  darct  acta  legcnti  ? 

— Sed  genus  ignavura,  quod  lecto  gaudet  et  uiLbra. —        105 

Dic  igitur,  quid  causidicis  civilia  pra?stent 

Officia  et  magno  comites  in  fasce  libelli  ? 

Ipsi  raagna  sonant,  sed  tum,  quum  creditor  audit, 

Praecipue,  vel  si  tetigit  latus  acrior  illo, 

Qui  venit  ad  dubium  grandi  cura  codice  nomen.  110 

Tunc  imraensa  cavi  spirant  raendacia  folles 

Con?puiturque  sinus  :  veram  deprendere  messem 

Si  libet,  hinc  centum  patrimonia  causidicorum, 
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Parte  alia  solum  russati  pone  Laccrnae. 

Conscdere  duces  :  surgis  tu  pallidus  Ajax,  115 

Dicturus  dubia  pro  libertate,  bubulco 

Judice.     Rumpe  miser  tensum  jecur,  ut  tibi  lasso 

"Figantur  virides,  scaUirura  gloria,  palma3 ; 

Quod  voces  pretium  ?  siccus  petasunculus  et  vas 

Pelamydum,  aut  veteres,  Maurorum  epimenia,  bulbi,  120 

Aut  vinum  Tiberi  devectum,  quinque  lagenae. 

Si  quater  egisti,  si  contigit  aureus  unus, 

Inde  cadunt  partes  ex  foedere  pragmaticorum. 

iEmilio  dabitur  quantura  licet,  et  melius  nos 

Egimus;  hujus  enim  stat  currus  a^neus,  alti  125 

Quadrijuges  in  vestibulis,  atque  ipse  feroci 

Eellatore  sedens  curvatura  hastile  minatur 

Eminus  et  statua  meditatur  proelia  lusca. 

Sic  Pedo  conturbat,  Matho  deficit ;  exitus  hic  cst 

Tongilii,  magno  cum  rhinocerote  lavari  130 

Qui  solet  et  vexat  lutulenta  balnea  turba 

Perque  forum  juvenes  longo  premit  assere  Medos, 

Empturus  pueros,  argcntum,  murrhina,  villas  ; 

Spondet  enim  Tyrio  stlataria  purpura  filo. 

Et  tamen  est  illis  hoc  utile  ;  purpura  vendit  135 

Causidicum,  vendunt  amethystina  ;  convenit  illis 

Et  strepitu  et  facie  majoris  vivere  census. 

Sed  finem  impcnsoe  non  servat  prodiga  Roma. 

Eidimus  eloquio  ?     Ciceroni  ncmo  duccntos 

Nunc  dederit  nummos,  nisi  fuiserit  annuius  ingens.  140 

Respicit  haec  primum,  qui  iitigat,  an  tibi  servi 

Octo,  decem  comites,  an  post  te  seUa,  togati 

Ante  pedes.     Ideo  conducta  Paulus  agebat 

Sardonyche,  atque  ideo  pluris  quam  Gallus  agebat, 

Quum  Basilus.     Rara  in  tenui  facundia  panno.  145 

Quando  licet  Basilo  flentem  producere  matrem  ? 

Quis  bene  dicentem  Basilura  ferat ;  accipiat  te 

Gallia  vel  potius  nutricula  causidicorum 

Africa,  si  placuit  mercedem  ponere  linguoe. 

Declamare  doces  ?  o  ferrea  pectora  Yetti,  150 

Q,uura  perimit  saevos  classis  numerosa  tyrannos ! 
Nam  quaecumque  sedens  modo  legerat,  hoec  eadem  stans 
Perferet  atque  eadem  cantabit  vcrsibus  isdem  ; 
Occidit  miseros  crambe  repetita  magistros. 
Qul'*  -^.olor  ct  quod  sit  causse  genus  atque  ubi  summa  155 


I. 
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Qiinp.stio,  qiiii;  v(  niant  <liv(r'-!ij  lorUr  H.ipittffi, 
IS'()8HL'  vclint  (jinncH,  nRrccdim  w^lvcrc  ncmo. — 
^lcrcedem  uppclla»  ?  quid  enim  scio  ? — Culpu  docentif 
Scilicct  arj^iiitur,  quo(l  licva  partc  mamiUo) 
Nil  salit  Arcadico  juvcni,  cujus  milii  Bcxta  ICO 

Quaque  dic  mincrum  dirus  caput  Hannibal  implct; 
(iui(l(|uid  id  cst,  dc  quo  dclibcrat,  an  pctat  urbcm 
A  CanniH,  an  post  nimbos  ct  fulmina  cautua 
Circumagat  madidas  a  tcmpcstate  cohortes. 
(iuantum  vis  Htipularc,  ct  protinus  accipe,  quid  do,  16<'i 

XJt  totics  illuni  patcr  audiat.     Haic  alii  scx 
Vcl  plures  uno  conclamant  ore  sophistaB 
Et  vcras  ap^itant  lites,  raptore  rclicto ; 
Fusa  vcncna  silent,  malus  ingratus(|ue  maritufl, 
Et  qufc  jam  veteres  sanant  mortaria  caDcos.  170 

Ergo  sibi  dabit  ipsc  rudcm,  si  nostra  movcbunt 
Consilia,  ct  vita3  divcrsum  iter  ingrcdictur, 
Ad  pugnam  qui  rhetorica  descendit  ab  umbra, 
Suramula  ne  pereat,  qua  vilis  tessera  venit 
Frumenti ;  quippe  lia;c  merces  lautissima.     Tcnta,  175 

Chrysogonus  quanti  doceat  vel  Pollio  quanti 
Lautorum  pueros  :  artem  scindes  Theodori. 
rHalnea  sexcentis  et  pluris  porticus,  in  qua 
Gestetur  dominus,  quotics  pluit ;  anne  serenum 
Exspectet  spargat(]^ue  luto  jumenta  recenti  ?  180 

Hic  potius,  namque  hic  mundcE  nitet  ungula  mula). 
Parte  alia  longis  Xumidarum  fulta  columnia 
Surgat  et  algentem  rapiat  coenatio  solem. 
Quanticumque  domus,  veniet  qui  fercula  docte 
Componat;  veniet  qui  pulmentaria  condit.  185 

Hos  inter  sumptus  sestertia  Quintiliano, 
Ijt  multum,  duo  suffi(  ient :  res  nulla  minoris 
Constabit  patri,  quam  lilius. — Unde  igitur  tot 
Quintilianus  habet  saltus  ? — Exempla  novorum 
Fatorum  transi :  felix  et  pulcher  et  acer,  190 

Eelix  et  sapiens  et  nobilis  et  generosus, 
Appositam  nigrcc  lunam  subtexit  alutae  ; 
Felix  orator  quoque  maximus  et  jaculator; 
Et,  si  perfrixit,  cantat  bcne./   Distat  enim,  quae 
Sidera  te  excipiant  modo  primos  incipientem  195 

Edere  vagitus  et  adhuc  a  matre  rubentem. 
Si  Fortuna  volet,  fies  de  rhetore  consul ; 
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Si  volet  haec  eadem,  fies  de  consule  rhetor. 

Ventidius  quid  enim  ?  quid  TuUius  ?  anne  aliud  quam 

Sidus  et  occulti  miranda  pctentia  fati  ?  200 

Servis  regna  dabunt,  captivis  fata  triumphum. 

Pelix  ille  tamen  corvo  quoque  rarior  albo. 

Poenituit  multos  vanaB  sterilisque  cathcdra), 

Sicut  Thrasymachi  probut  exitus  atque  Secundi 

Carinatis  :  et  hunc  inopem  vidistis,  Athenae,  205 

Nil  praeter  gelidas  ausse  conferre  cicutas. 

Di,  majorum  umbris  tenuera  et  sine  pondere  terram, 

Spirantesque  crocos  et  in  urna  perpetuum  ver, 

Q,ui  praeceptorem  sancti  voluere  parentis 

Esse  loco  !  Metuens  virgce  jam  grandis  Achillcs  210 

Cantabat  patriis  in  montibus  et  cui  non  tunc 

Eliceret  risum  citharoedi  cauda  magistri ; 

Scd  Rufum  atque  alios  ceedit  sua  quemque  juventus, 

Rufum,  qubu^  toties  Ciceronem  Allobroga  dixit. 

Quis  grcmio  Enceladi  doctique  Pala^monis  affert,  215 

Quantum  grammnticus  meruit  labor  ?  et  tamen  et  hoc 
Quodcumque  est  (minus  est  autem  quam  rhetoris  a)ra) 
Discipuli  custos  praemordet  acoononoetus  ; 
Et  qui  dispensat,  frangat  sibi.     Cede,  Palgemon, 
Et  patere  inde  aliquid  dccrescere,  non  aliter  quam  220 

Institor  hiberna^  tegetis  niveique  cadurci ; 
Dummodo  uon  pereat,  mediae  quod  noctis  ab  hora 
Sedisti,  qua  nemo  faber,  qua  nemo  sederet, 
Qui  docet  obliquo  lanam  deducere  ferro  ; 
Dummodo  non  pereat,  totidcm  olfecisse  lucernas,  225 

Q,uot  stabant  pueri,  quum  totus  decolor  esset 
Elaccus  et  ha^reret  rigro  fuligo  Maroni. 
Rara  tamen  merces,  qua?  cognitione  tribuni 
^on  egeat.     Sed  vos  sa)vas  imponite  leges, 
Ut  praeceptori  verborum  regula  constet,  230 

TJt  legat  historias,  auctores  noverit  omnes 
Tamquam  ungues  digitosque  suos  ;  ut  forte  rogatus, 
Dum  pctit  aut  thermas  aut  Phoebi  balnea,  dicat 
Nutricem  Anchisa),  nomen  patriamque  noverca) 
Anchemoli ;  dicat,  quot  Accstes  vixerit  annis,  235 

Quot  Siculi  Phrygibus  vini  donaverit  urnas. 
Exigite,  ut  mores  teneros  ceu  poUice  ducat, 
Ut  si  quis  cera  vultum  facit. 
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•  •  •  •  240 
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Hjcc,  iiKjuit,  curcs :  et  quum  §c  vcrtcrit  annus, 
Accipe,  victori  populus  quod  postulat,  aurunL 
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Stemmata  qnifl  faciunt  ?  (juid  prodist,  Pontice,  longo 

Sanguine  censtri,  pictos  ostendere  vultus 

Majorum  et  stantes  in  curribus  ^railianos 

Et  Curios  jam  dimidios  humerosque  minorem 

[Corvinum  et  Galbam  auricuiis  nasoque  carentem  ?  6 

Quis  fructus,  generis  tabula  jactare  capaci] 

Corvinum,  posthac  multa  contingere  virga 

Fumosos  equitum  cum  dictatore  magistros, 

Si  coram  Lepidis  male  vivitur  ?  effiges  quo 

Tot  bellatorum,  si  luditur  alea  pernox  10 

Ante  Numantinos  ?  si  dormire  incipis  ortu 

Luciferi,  quo  signa  duces  et  castra  movebant  ? 

Cur  Allobrogicis  et  magna  gaudeat  ara 

Natus  in  Herculeo  Fabius  lare,  si  cupidus,  si 

Vanus  et  Euganea  quantumvis  moUior  agna  ?  16 

Si  tenerum  attritus  Catinensi  pumice  lumbum 

Squalentes  traducit  avos  emptorque  veneni 

Frangenda  miseram  funestat  imagine  gentcm  ? 

Tota  licet  veteres  exornent  undique  cerae 

Atria,  nobilitas  sola  est  atquc  unica  virtus.  20 

Paulus  vel  Cossus  vel  Drusus  moribus  esto ; 

Hos  ante  effigies  majorum  pone  tuorum; 

Praecedant  ipsas  illi  te  consule  virgas. 

Prima  mihi  debes  animi  bona ;  sanctus  haberi 

Justitia^que  tenax  factis  dictisque  mereris  :  25 

Agnosco  procerem.     Salve,  Ga^tulice,  seu  tu 

Silanus :  quocumque  alio  de  sanguine  rarus 

Civis  et  egregius  patrire  contingis  ovanti, 

Exclamare  libet,  populus  quod  clamat  Osiri 

Invento.    Quis  enim  generosum  dixerit  hunc,  qui  30 

Indignus  genere  et  proeclaro  nomine  tantum 

Insignis?  nanum  cujusdam  Atlanta  voci«mus, 

^Ethiopem  Cycnum,  pravam  extortamque  puellaro 
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Europcn;  canibus  pigris  scabieque  vetusta 

Levibus  et  siccoc  lambentibus  ora  lucernao  o5 

Nomen  erit  pardus,  tigris,  leo,  si  quid  adhuc  e.^t 

Quod  fremat  in  terris  violentius  ?     Ergo  cavebis 

Et  metues,  ne  tu  sic  Creticus  aut  Camcrinus. 

His  ego  quem  monui  ?  tecum  est  mibi  sermo  Rubelli 
Blandc.     Tumes  alto  Drusorum  stemmate,  tamquam  40 

Eeceris  ipse  aliquid,  propter  quod  nobilis  esses, 
Ut  te  conciperet,  qua)  sanguine  fulgct  luli, 
Non  quse  ventoso  conducta  sub  aggere  texit. 
Yos  humiles,  inquis,  vulgi  pars  ultima  nostri, 
Quorum  nemo  queat  patriam  monstrare  parentis  :  45 

Ast  ego  Cecropides ! — Yivas  et  originis  hujus 
Gaudia  longa  feras  :  tamen  ima  plebe  Quiritem 
Pacundum  invenies ;  solet  hic  defendere  causas 
Nobilis  indocti ;  venit  et  de  plebe  togata, 
Qui  juris  nodos  et  legum  a)nigmata  solvat.  50 

Hic  petit  Euphraten  juvenis  domitique  Batavi 
Custodes  aquilas,  armis  industrius  :  at  tu 
Nil  nisi  Cecropides  truncoque  simillimus  Herma). 
Nullo  quippe  alio  vincis  discrimine,  quam  quod 
Illi  marmoreum  caput  est,  tua  vivit  imago.  55 

Dic  mihi,  Teucrorum  proles,  animalia  muta 
Quis  generosa  putet,  nisi  fortia  ?  nempe  volucrem 
Sic  laudamus  equum,  facili  cui  plurima  palma 
Fervet  et  exsultat  rauco  victoria  circo. 

Nobilis  hic,  quocumque  venit  de  gramine,  cujus  GO 

Clara  fuga  ante  alios  et  primus  in  acquorc  pulvis ; 
Scd  venale  pecus  Corypha^i  postcritas  et 
Hirpini,  si  rara  jugo  victoria  sedit. 
Nil  ibi  majorum  respectus,  gratia  nulla 

XJmbrarum  ;  dorainos  pretiis  mutare  jubentur  65 

Exiguis  trito  et  ducunt  epircdia  collo 
Segnipedes  dignique  mohim  versare  ncpotcs. 
Ergo,  ut  miremur  te,  non  tua,  privum  aliquid  da, 
Quod  possim  titulis  incidere  pra^tcr  honores, 
Quos  illis  damus  ac  dedimus,  quibus  omnia  debes.  70 

Haec  satis  ad  juvenem,  quem  nobis  fama  superbiim 
Tradit  et  inflatum  plenumque  I^erone  propinquo. 
llarus  enim  ferme  sensus  cotiimunis  in  illa 
Fortuna ;  sed  te  censeri  laude  tuorum, 
Pontice,  noluerim  sic  ut  nihil  ipse  futur»  75 

D 
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LuudiH  apa«.     Mifu»niTn  cnt  nliorum  incumbcre  funioe, 

No  collapHa  nuint  Rulxlnrti.s  tccta  r-olumni«. 

StrattjH  }jumi  palmcH  vi<lua8  (lc'8id<ral  ulmos. 

Ksto  bonus  milcs,  tutor  boiiun,  arbitcr  idem 

Integer :  nmbimiip  «i  quando  citabore  testis  80 

Inccrttcque  rci,  rhalarin  licet  impcret  ut  sia 

Falaua  ct  admoto  dictet  pcrjuria  tiiuro, 

Summum  crcde  ncfas  nnimam  prajferre  pudori 

Kt  proptcr  vitam  vivendi  pcrdere  causas. 

DignuH  morte  pcrit,  cocnet  licet  ostrea  centum  85 

Gaurana  et  Cosmi  toto  mergatur  ajno. 

Exspectata  diu  tandcm  provincia  quum  te 

]lectorcm  accipiet,  pone  iro)  frena  modumquc, 

Pone  et  avaritia),  raiscrere  inopum  Bociorum  : 

Ossa  vides  njsum  vacuis  exsucta  mcdullis.  90 

Kespice,  quia  moneant  leges,  quid  curia  mandet, 

Praemia  quanta  bonos  maneant,  quara  fulmine  justo 

Et  Capito  et  Numitor  rucrint,  damnante  scnatu, 

Piratoe  Cilicura.     Scd  quid  damnatio  confert  ? 

PraDconem,  Cbaerippe,  tuis  circuraspice  pannis,  95 

Quura  Pansa  eripiat,  quidquid  tibi  Xatta  reliquit, 

Jaraque  tace  ;  furor  est  post  omnia  perdere  naulum. 

Kon  idem  gemitus  olira  neque  vulnus  erat  par 

Damnorum,  sociis  florcntibus  et  modo  victis, 

Plcna  doraus  tunc  oranis,  et  ingens  stabat  acervus  100 

Numraorura,  Spartana  chlarays,  conchylia  Coa, 

Et  cura  Purrhasii  tabulis  signisque  Myronis 

Phidiacura  vivcbat  ebur,  nec  non  Polycliti 

Multus  ubique  labor;  rarae  sine  Mentore  mensaD 

ludc  Dolabcllffi  atque  hinc  Antonius,  inde  105 

Sacrilegus  Yerres  refercbant  navibus  altis 

Occulta  spolia  et  plures  de  pace  triumphos. 

Nunc  sociis  juga  pauca  boura,  grcx  parrus  equarum 

Et  pater  arraenti  capto  eripiatur  agello, 

Ipsi  dcinde  Lares,  si  quod  spectabile  signura,  110 

Si  quis  in  a^dicula  deus  unicus ;  haec  etenim  sunt 

Pro  sumrais,  nam  sunt  haec  maxiraa.     Despieias  tu 

Porsitan  irabelles  Rhodios  unctamque  Corinthon : 

Despicias  merito  ;  quid  rc^inata  juventus 

Cruraque  totius  facient  tibi  levia  gentis  ?  115 

Horrida  yitanda  est  Hispania,  Gallicus  axis 

Illyricumque  latus ;  parce  et  messoribus  illis, 
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Qai  saturant  nrtcm  circo  scenaDque  vacantcm. 

Quanta  autem  inde  feres  tam  dira)  prcemia  culpa?, 

Quum  tenues  nuper  Marius  discinxerit  Afros?  120 

Curandum  in  primis,  ne  magna  injuria  fiat 

Fortibus  et  miseris.     Tollas  licet  omne  quod  usquara  est 

Auri  atque  argenti,  scutum  gladiumque  relinques 

Et  jaculum  et  galeam  :  spoliatis  arma  supersunt./ 

Quod  modo  proposui,  non  est  sententia  ;  verum  est ;  125 

Credite  me  vobis  folium  recitare  Sibyllae. 

8i  tibi  sancta  cohors  comitum,  si  ncmo  tribunal 

Vendit  Acersecomcs,  si  nullum  in  conjuge  crimcn, 

'Nec  per  conventus  et  cuncta  per  oppida  curvis 

Unguibus  ire  parat  nummos  rapturo  Celceno  :      L  130 

Tu  licet  a  Pico  numeres  genus,  altaque  si  to 

jN^omina  delectant,  omnem  Titanida  pugnam 

Inter  majores  ipsumque  Prometbca  ponas  : 

De  quocumque  voles  proavum  tibi  sumito  libro. 

Quod  si  prsecipitcm  rapit  ambitio  atque  libido,  135 

Si  frangis  virgas  sociorum  in  sanguine,  si  te 

Delectant  hebetes  lasso  lictore  secures  : 

Incipit  ipsorum  contra  tc  stare  parentum 

Nobilitas  claramque  facem  prajferre  pudendis. 

Omne  animi  vitium  tanto  conspectius  in  se  140 

Crimen  habet,  quanto  major  qui  peccat  habetur. 

Quo  mihi  te  solitum  falsas  signare  tabellas 

In  templis,  quoe  fecit  avus,  statuamque  parentis 

Ante  triumphalem  ?  quo,  si  nocturnus  adulter 

Tempora  Santonico  vclas  adopcrta  cucullo  ?  145 

Pra^ter  majorum  cincres  atque  ossa  vohicri 
Carpento  rapitur  pinguis  Lateranus,  et  ipse, 
Ipse  rotam  astringit  multo  sufflamine  consul, 
Nocte  quidcm  ;  sed  luna  videt,  sed  sidera  testcs 
Intendunt  oculos.     Finitum  tempus  honoris  150 

Quum  fuerit,  chira  Lateranus  luce  fiagelhim 
Sumet  et  occursum  numquam  trepidabit  amici 
Jam  senis,  ac  virga  prior  annuet  atque  maniplos 
Solvet  et  infundet  jumcntis  hordea  lassis. 
Interea,  dum  lanatas  robumque  juvencum  155 

More  Numa)  caedit  Jovis  ante  altaria,  jurat 
Solam  Eponam  et  facies  olida  ad  pra^sepia  pictas. 
Sed  quum  pcrvigiles  placet  instaurare  popinas, 
Obvius  assiduo  Syrophoenix  udus  amomo 
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riirrit,  Idiimrpfr  ^'         '  •       '  '  K^y 

lIo.spitiH  aflrctii  li  r         .  > 

Et  cum  Tcnali  Cjanc  succincta  la^ona. 

Dofcnsor  culpin  <li(«'t  milii :   F<(irnu8  ct  nos 

Ilnec  juvcncH. — Ksto  ;  (ItHiHti  n«nipc,  ncc  ultrn 

Fovisi  crrorem.     Breve  sit,  quod  turpiter  audcs;  1C5 

QuaMlHm  cum  prima  rcscccntur  crimina  barba; 

Indulgc  vcniam  pucris  :   Latcrunus  ad  illo» 

Thcrmanim  caliccs  inBcriptaque  lintea  vadit 

Matuinis  bcllo  Armcniae  Syri«que  tucndis 

Amnibus  ct  llhcno  atciuc  Istro  ;  prrestarc  Xcronem  170 

Sccurum  valct  haDC  ODtas.     Mittc  Ostia,  Cajsar, 

Mittc,  scd  in  mafpia  lcgatum  quirTC  popina; 

Invcnics  aliquo  cum  pcrcussorc  jaccntcm, 

Pcrmixtum  nautis  et  furibus  ac  fugitivis, 

Intcr  carnifices  ct  fabros  sandapilarura  176 

Et  resupinati  ccssantia  tympana  galli. 

.^qua  ibi  libertas,  communia  pocula,  lectus 

Non  alius  cuiquam,  ncc  mensa  remotior  ulli. 

Quid  facias  talem  sortitus,  Pontice,  scrvum  ? 

Nempe  in  Lucanos  aut  Tusca  ergastula  mittas.  180 

At  vos,  Trojugenac,  vobis  ignoscitis  et,  quae 

Turpia  cerdoni,  Volcsos  Brutumque  decebunt. 

Quid,  si  numquam  adeo  fcedis  adeoque  pudendis 
Utimur  excmplis,  ut  non  pojora  supersint? 
Consuraptis  opibus  vocera,  L)amasippe,  locasti  185 

Sipario,  clamosura  agcres  ut  Phasraa  Catulli. 
Laurcolum  velox  etiam  bene  Lentulus  egit, 
Judice  rae  dignus  vera  cruce.     Xec  taraen  ipsi 
Ignoscas  populo  :  populi  frons  durior  hujus, 
Qui  sedet  et  spectat  triscurria  patriciorum,  190 

Planipedes  audit  Fabios,  ridere  potest  qui 
Mnraercorura  alapas.     Quanti  sua  funera  vendant, 
Quid  refert  ?  vendunt  nuUo  cogcnte  Nerone, 
Nec  dubitant  celsi  pra^toris  vendere  ludis. 
Fingc  taraen  gladios  inde  atque  hinc  pulpita  poni :  195 

Quid  satius  ?  raortera  sic  quisquara  exhorruit,  ut  sit 
Zelotypus  Thyraeles,  stupidi  coUega  CorintLi  ? 
Res  haud  mira  tamen,  citharoedo  principe,  mimus 
Nobilis.     Haec  ultra  quid  erit  nisi  ludus  ?  et  illic 
Dedecus  urbis  habes,  nec  rairraillonis  in  armis,  200 

Nec  clipeo  Gracchum  pugnantem  aut  falce  supina ; 
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Damnnt  cnim  talos  habitus,  et  damnat  ct  odit, 

Nec  galea  faciem  abscondit :  movet  ecce  tridentem  et, 

Postquam  vibrata  pendentia  retia  dextra 

Nequiquam  effudit,  nudum  ad  spectacula  vultum  205 

Erigit  et  tota  fugit  agnoscendus  arena. 

CieJamus  tunicoD,  de  faucibus  aurea  quum  se 

Porrigat  et  longo  jactetur  spira  galero  ? 

Ergo  ignominiam  graviorem  pcrtulit  omni 

Yulnere  cum  Graccho  jussus  pugnare  secutor.  210 

"      Libera  si  dentur  populo  suiFragia,  quis  tam 

Perditus,  ut  dubitet  Seuecam  pra)fcrre  ^N^eroni, 

Cujus  supplicio  non  debuit  una  parari 

Simia  nec  serpens  unus  nec  culleus  unus  ? 

Par  Agamemnonida3  crimen,  sed  causa  facit  rem  215 

Dissimilem  :  quippe  ille  deis  auctoribus  ultor 

Patris  erat  ctesi  media  intcr  pocula  ;  sed  nec 

ElectraB  jugulo  se  polluit  aut  Spartani 

Sanguine  conjugii,  nullis  aconita  propinquis 

Miscuit,  in  sccna  numquam  cantavit  Orcstcs,  220 

vTroica  non  scripsit.     Quid  enim  Vcrginius  armis 

Debuit  ulcisci  magis,  aut  cum  Vindice  Galba, 

Quod  Nero  tam  sa3va  crudaquce  tyrannide  fecit  ? 

Ha3C  opera  atque  hsc  sunt  generosi  principis  artcs, 

Gaudcntis  foedo  peregrina  ad  pulpita  cantu  225 

Prostitui  Graiaeque  apium  meruisse  corona). 

Majorum  efiigics  habeant  insignia  vocis  : 

A.nte  pedes  Domiti  longum  tu  pone  Thyestae 

Syrma  vel  Antigones  aut  personam  Menalippes, 

Et  de  marmoreo  citharam  suspende  colosso.  230 

Q,uid,  Catilina,  tuis  natalibus  atque  Cethegi 

Inveniet  quisquam  sublimius  ?  arma  tamen  vos 

Nocturna  et  flammas  domibus  templisque  paratis, 

XJt  braccatorum  pueri  Senonumque  miuores, 

Ausi  quod  liceat  tunica  punire  molesta.  235 

Sed  vigilat  consul  vexillaque  vestra  coercet : 

Hic  novus  Arpinas,  ignobilis  et  modo  Pomae 

Municipalis  eques,  galeatum  ponit  ubique 

Pra3sidium  attouitis  et  iu  omni  monte  laborat. 

Tantum  igitur  muros  intra  toga  contulit  illi  240 

Nominis  ac  tituli,  quantum  vix  Leucade,  quantum 

Thessalia3  campis  Octavius  abstulit  udo 

Caedibus  assiduis  gladio ;  sed  lloma  parentem, 
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Koma  patrcm  patriie  Ciecroncm  libera  dixit, 
Arpinas  alius  Volscorum  in  montc  Bolcbat  215 

J*osccrc  mcrccdcs,  alicno  laK.suH  aratro ; 
Nodosam  post  lia;c  Irangcbat  vcrticc  vitcnif 
Hi  lcntus  pif^ra  nmnirct  castra  dolabra: 
Hic  tamcn  ct  Cimbros  ct  eumnia  pcricula  renim 
lilxcipit,  ct  Bolus  trcpidantcm  protcgit  urbcm  ;  250 

At([uc  idco,  postquam  ad  Cimbros  stragcmquc  volabant, 
Qui  nunKpuini  attij^crant  majora  cadavcra,  corvi, 
»Kobilis  ornatur  lauro  collcga  secunda. 
Plcbtiu}  Dcciorum  aniniic,  plcbcia  fucrunt 
Komina  :  pro  totis  lcgionibus  hi  tamcn  ct  pro  2.35 

Omnibus  auxiliis  at(iue  omni  pubc  Latina 
Sufficiunt  dis  inlcmis  tcrrojque  parcnti ; 
Pluris  enim  Dccii,  quam  quae  servantur  ab  illia. 
Ancilla  natus  tralcam  et  diadcma  Quirini 
Et  fasces  mcruit  rcgum  ultimus  ille  bonorum  :  2C0 

Prodita  laxabant  portarum  claustra  tyrannis 
Exulibus  juveucs  ipsius  consulis  ct  quos 
Maguum  aliquid  dubia  pro  libertate  deceret, 
Quod  mirarctur  cum  Coclite  Mucius  et  quae 
Impcrii  lincs  Tibcrinum  virgo  natavit.  2C5 

Occulta  ad  patrcs  produxit  crimina  servus, 
Matronis  lugendus ;  at  illos  vcrbera  justis 
Afficiunt  poenis  et  lcgum  prima  securis. 

Malo  patcr  tibi  sit  Thcrsites,  dummodo  tu  sis 
-^acidte  similis  Yulcaniaque  arma  capcssas,  270 

Quam  te  Thcrsitce  similem  producat  Achillce. 
Et  tamcn,  ut  longe  rcpetas  longcque  revolvas 
Komen,  ab  iufami  gcntem  deducis  asylo : 
Majorum  primus,  quisquis  fuit  ille,  tuorum 
Aut  pastor  fuit  aut  illud  quod  diccrc  nolo.  275 


SATIRA  IX 

ScrRE  velim,  quare  toties  mihi,  Is^cevole,  tristis 
Occurras  fioute  obducta,  ccu  Marsya  victus. 
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Non  erat  hac  facio  miserabilior  Crepereius 

rollio,  qui  triplicem  usuram  prasstare  paratu3 

Circuit  et  fatuos  non  invenit.     Unde  repente 

'i'ot  rugae  ?  certe  modico  contentus  agebas 

Vernam  equitem,  conviva  joco  mordente  facetus  10 

Et  salibus  vehemens  intra  pomoeria  natis. 

Omnia  nunc  contra :  vultus  gravis,  horrida  sicca) 

Silva  coma3,  nullus  toto  nitor  in  cute,  qualem 

Bruttia  praestabat  calidi  tibi  fascia  visci. 

*  •  «  *  *  2g 

Quid  macies  cegri  veteris,  quem  tempore  longo 

Torret  quarta  dies  olimque  domestica  febris  ? 

Deprendas  animi  tormenta  latentis  in  aegro 

Corpore,  deprendas  et  gaudia  ;  sumit  utrumque 

Inde  habitum  facies.     Igitur  flexisse  videris  20 

Propositum  et  vitrc  contrarius  ire  priori. 


m  *  • 

•  •  * 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 


25 


"  Utile  et  hoc  multis  vita3  genus ;  at  mihi  nuUum 
Inde  operae  pretium.     Pingues  aliquando  lacernas, 
Munimenta  togae,  duri  crassique  coioris, 
Et  male  percussas  textoris  pectine  Galli  30 

Accipimus,  tenue  nrgentum  venaBque  securdaD. 

*  #  *  *  * 

*  •  *  •  • 

*  •  •  •  « 

*  •  •  •  •  g^ 

«  •  *  *  • 


•  *  •  * 

•  •  •  ♦                                                                                       ^Q 

•  *  *  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

•  «  •  * 

•  *  •  * 
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Dic,  ])assc'r,  cui  tot  moiitcs,  l  rvas 

Apl^iila,  tot  milvos  iutra  tua  j^  .       j-.  r' 

Tu  Tritblinus  ager  fucundis  vitibus  iniplet, 
SuspectuiiHjue  juj^um  Cumis  et  Gaurus  inanis. 
Kaui  quis  plura  liuit  victuro  dolia  musto  ? 
Quantum  erat  exhausti  lumbos  donare  clientis 
Jugeribus  paucis  !  meliusne  hic  rusticus  infanB 
Cum  matre  et  casulis  et  conlusore  catello 
Cymbala  pulsantis  legatum  fiet  amici  ? 
Improbus  es,  quum  poscis,  ait. — Sed  pensio  clamat 
Posce  ;  sed  appellat  puer  unicus,  ut  rolyphemi 
Lata  acies,  per  quara  sollers  evasit  XJlixes. 
Alter  emendus  erit,  namque  hic  non  sufficit,  ambo 


6.0 


co 


G5 


Pascendi.     Quid  agam  bruma  spii'ante 
Quid  dicam  scapulis  puerorum  aquilon 


Et  pedibus  ?  durate  atque  exspectate  cicadaa  ? 


quid,  oro, 
Decembri 


70 
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*  *  •  *  *  90 

*  «  •  *  « 
«                    *                    «                    *  * 

"  Hccc  soli  commissa  tibi  celare  memento, 

Et  tacitus  nostras  intra  te  fige  querelas. 

*****  95 

Qui  modo  secretum  commiserat,  ardet  et  odit, 

Tamquam  prodiderim,  quidquid  scio.     Sumere  ferrum, 

Fuste  aperire  caput,  candelam  apponere  valvis 

Non  dubitat ;  nec  contemnas  aut  despicias,  quod 

His  opibus  numquam  cara  est  annona  veneui.  100 

Ergo  occulta  teges,  ut  curia  Martis  Athenis." 

0  Corydon,  Corydon,  secretum  divitis  ullum 

Esse  putas  ?  servi  ut  taceant,  jumenta  loquentur, 

Et  canis  et  postes  et  marmora.     Claude  fenestras, 

Yela  tegant  rimas,  junge  ostia,  tollite  lumen,  105 

E  medio  ; — clamant  omnes.     Prope  nemo  recumbat : — 

Quod  tamen  ad  cantum  galli  facit  ille  secundi, 

Proximus  ante  diem  caupo  sciet ;  audiet  et  qua) 

Einxerunt  pariter  librarius,  arcliimagiri, 

Carptores.     Quod  enim  dubitant  componere  crimen  110 

In  dominos,  quoties  rumoribus  ulciscuntur 

Baltea  ?  nec  deerit,  qui  te  per  compita  qua^rat 

Nolentem  et  miseram  vinosus  inebriet  aurem. 

Illos  ergo  roges,  quidquid  paulo  ante  petebas 

A  nobis  ;  taceant  illi :  sed  prodere  malunt  115 

Arcanum,  quam  subrepti  potare  Falerni 

Pro  populo  faciens  quantum  Saufcia  bibe.bat. 

Vivendum  recte  est,  quum  propter  plurima,  tum  vel 

Idcirco  ut  possis  linguam  contemnere  servi. 

Prrecipue  cave  sis,  ut  linguas  mancipiorum  120 

Contemnas  ;  nam  lingua  mali  pars  pessima  servi  ; 

Deterior  tamen  hic,  qui  liber  non  erit  illis, 

Quorum  animas  et  farre  suo  custodit  et  a)re. 

*'Utile  consilium  modo,  sed  commune,  dedisti : 

Nunc  mihi  quid  suades  post  damuum  temporis  et  spcs        125 

Deceptas ?  festinat  enim  decurreie  velox 

Flosculus  angusta)  misera^que  brevissima  vitie 

Portio ;  dum  bibimus,  dum  serta,  unguenta,  puellas 

Poscimus,  obrepit  non  intellecta  sencctus.'* 

«  ♦  •  *  13Q 

•  «  •  • 
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0  ])iirvi  nostri(juc  Laies,  quos  turc  miouto 

Aut  larre  et  teuui  soleo  exorure  eorouu, 

(iuiuido  ego  figam  aliquid,  quo  sit  mihi  tuta  seneclus 

A  tegete  et  baculo  V  vigiuti  milia  lenus  140 

rigueribus  pusitis,  argeuti  vastula  puri, 

Sed  qua)  Fabricius  ceusor  notet,  ct  duo  fortcs 

Uc  gregc  Mocsorum,  qui  mc  cervicc  locatum 

Securum  jubeaut  clamoso  insisterc  circo. 

Sit  mibi  praiterea  curvus  cajlator  ct  altcr,  145 

(iui  multas  lacics  piugit  cito :   sufficiunt  hacc, 

(iuando  ego  pauper  cro  !     Votum  miserabilc,  nec  spes 

Jiis  saltem  ;  uam  quum  pro  mc  Fortuna  rogatur, 

Afiixit  ccras  illa  de  uave  pctitas, 

(iuai  Siculos  cantua  ciiugit  rtmige  suido.'^  150 
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SATIEA.  X. 

Omnibus  in  terris,  quae  sunt  a  Gadibus  usque 

Auroram  et  Gangen,  pauci  dignoscere  possunt 

Vera  bona  atque  illis  multuni  diversa,  remota 

Erroris  nebula.     Quid  enim  ratione  timemus 

Aut  cupimus  ?  quid  tam  dextro  pede  coucipis,  ut  te  6 

Conatus  non  poeniteat  votique  peracti  ? 

Evertere  domos  totas  optantibus  ipsis 

Di  faeiles  ;  nocitura  toga,  nocitura  petuntur 

Militia  ;  torrens  dicendi  copia  multis 

Et  sua  mortifera  est  facundia  ;  viribus  ille  10 

Confisus  periit  admirandisque  lacertis. 

Sed  plures  nimia  congesta  pecunia  cura 

Strangulat  et  cuncta  exsuperans  patrimonia  census, 

Quanto  delphinis  bal^ena  Britannica  major. 

Temporibus  diris  igitur  jussuque  Neronis  15 

Longinum  et  magnos  Senecse  pracdivitis  hortos 

Clausit  et  egregias  Lateranorum  obsidet  a^des 

Toto  cohors  :  rarus  venit  in  coenacula  miles. 

Pauca  licet  portes  argenti  vascula  puri, 

Nocte  iter  ingressus  gladium  contumque  timebis  20 

Et  mota3  ad  lunam  trepidabis  arundinis  umbras : 

Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator. 

Prima  fere  vota  et  cunctis  notissima  templis 

Divitiae,  crescant  ut  opes,  ut  niaxima  toto 

Nostra  sit  arca  foro.     Sed  nulla  aconita  bibuntur  2u 

Fictilibus  ;  tunc  illa  time,  quum  pocula  sumes 

Gemmata  et  lato  Setinum  ardebit  in  auro. 

Jamne  igitur  laudas,  quod  de  sapientibus  alter 

Ridebat,  quoties  de  limine  moverat  unum 
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rrotulcrat(juo  pcdcin,  flebat  contrariu»  auctor  ?  30 

Srd  facilis  cuivis  ri;;i<li  ccn.sura  cadiinni : 

^liraudum  cst,  un<lc  illc  ocuiis  eutlcccrit  huraor, 

IVTpctuo  risu  puhnoncin  agitare  solebat 

iJcmocrituH,  quam(|uam  uon  cssont  urbibus  illis 

Pnctcxta  ct  tru])cic,  lasccs,  lcctica,  tribunaL  35 

Quid,  si  vidibsct  praitorcm  curribus  altis 

Exstautcm  ct  mcdii  sublimcm  pulvcre  circi 

In  tunica  Jovis  ct  pictaj  Sarrana  icrentem 

Ex  humcris  aulcea  toj;ai  magnajque  corona} 

Tantum  oibcm,  (juauto  ccrvix  non  sufficit  ulla  ?  40 

Quippo  tcnct  sudaus  hauc  publicus  ct,  sibi  consul 

Kc  placeat,  curru  scrvus  portatur  codem. 

Da  uunc  ct  volucrcm,  Bccptro  qua3  surgit  ebumo, 

Illinc  cornifincs,  hinc  pra;ccdcntia  longi 

Agminis  offieia  ct  nivcos  ad  frcna  Quirites,  4o 

Dctbssu  in  loculis  quos  sportula  fccit  ainicos. 

Tum  quociuc  matcriam  risus  invcuit  ad  omnes 

Occursus  homiuum,  cujus  prudcntia  monstrat, 

Summos  posse  viros  et  magua  excmpla  daturos 

Ycrvccum  iu  patria  crassoque  sub  acrc  nasci.  50 

Ridcbat  curas,  nec  nou  et  gaudia  vulgi, 

lutcrdum  ct  lacrimas,  quum  fortuua^  ipse  minaci 

Mandarct  laqueum  mcdimnciue  ostendcrct  unguem. 

Ergo  supervacua  aut  vcl  peruiciosa  pctuntur, 

Proptcr  quoB  fas  est  geuua  iucerare  dcorum.  55 

Quosdam  pra^cipitat  subjecta  potentia  magnai 
luvidia) ;  mergit  louga  atque  iusiguis  houorum 
Pagiua.     Dcsccnduut  slatua)  rcstcmque  sei^uuntur, 
Ipsas  dciude  rotas  bigarum  impacta  sccuris    - 
Coedit  et  immcritis  franguutur  crura  caballis :  60 

Jam  stridcut  igucs,  jam  fullibus  atque  caminis 
Ardct  adoratum  populo  caput  et  crcpat  ingcus 
Scjauus  ;  deiude  ex  facie  toto  orbe  secuuda 
Fiunt  urceoli,  pclvcs,  sartago,  matcllae. 

Poue  domi  laurus,  duc  iu  Capitolia  magnum  65 

Cretatumque  bovem :  Sejanus  ducitur  uuco 
Spectaudus  ;  gaudeut  omucs  :   Quoe  labra,  quis  illi 
Vultus  erat!  numquam,  si  quid  mihi  credis,  amavi 
Huuc  homiuem  !  sed  quo  cccidit  sub  crimiue  ?  quisnam 
Delator  ?  quibus  indiciis,  quo  teste  probavit  ? —  70 

Nil  horum  :  verbosa  et  graudis  cpistola  vcuit 
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A  Caprcis. — Bene  habet ;  nil  plus  interrogo.-»^Sed  quid 

Turba  Remi  ?     Sequitur  fortunam  ut  semper  et  odit 

Damnatos  ;  idem  populus,  si  Nortia  Tusco 

Pavisset,  si  oppressa  foret  secura  senectus  75 

Principis,  hac  ipsa  Sejanum  diceret  hora 

Augustum.     Jam  pridem,  ex  quo  sufFragia  nulli 

Vendimus,  effudit  curas ;  nam  qui  dabat  olim 

Imperium,  fasces,  legiones,  omnia,  nunc  se 

Continet  atque  duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat,  80 

Paaem  et  circenses. — Perituros  audio  multos. 

Nil  dubium,  magna  est  fornacula ;  pallidulus  mi 

Pnitidius  meus  ad  Martis  fuit  obvius  aram. 

Quam  timeo,  victus  ne  poenas  exigat  Ajax 

Ut  male  defensus  !  curramus  praecipites  et,  .85 

Dum  jacet  in  ripa,  calcemus  Caesaris  hostem. 

Sed  videant  servi,  ne  quis  neget  et  pavidum  in  jus 

Cervice  obstricta  dominum  trahat. — Hi  sermones 

Tunc  de  Scjano,  secretaheec  murmura  vulgi. 

Visne  salutari  sicut  Sejanus  ?  habere  90 

Tantumdem  atque  illi  summas  donare  curules, 

Illum  exercitibus  prasponere  ?  tutor  haberi 

Principis  angusta  Caprearum  in  rupe  sedentis 

Cum  grege  Chaldaio  ?  vis  certe  pila,  cohortes, 

Egregios  equites  et  castra  domestica  ?  quidni  95 

Haec  cupias  ?  et  qui  nolunt  occidere  quemquam, 

Posse  volunt.     Sed  quae  prajclara  et  prospera  tanti, 

Ut  rebus  la^tis  par  sit  mensura  malorum  ? 

Hujus,  qui  trahitur,  prcetexiam  sumere  mavis, 

An  Fidenarum  Gabiorumque  esse  potestas  100 

Et  de  mensura  jus  dicere,  vasa  minora 

Frangere  panuosus  vacuis  rcdilis  Ulubris  ? 

Ergo  quid  optandum  foret,  ignorasse  fateris 

Sejanum  ;  nam  qui  nimios  optabat  honores 

Et  nimias  poscebat  opes,  numerosa  parabat  lOJ 

Excelsae  turris  tabulata,  unde  altior  esset 

Casus  et  impulsce  praiceps  immane  ruincc. 

Uuid  Crassos,  quid  Pompeios  cvertit,  et  iilum, 

Ad  sua  qui  domitos  deduxit  flagra  Quirites  ? 

Summus  nempe  locus  nulla  non  arte  petitus,  110 

]\ragnaque  numinibus  vota  exaudita  malignis. 

Ad  generum  Cereris  sine  ca)de  ac  vulnere  pauci 

Descendunt  reges  ct  sicca  morte  tyrauni. 
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'       Elo(iuium  ac  famani  Dcmosthonis  aut  CiceronU 

Incipit  optaro  et  totis  Quinriuatribus  optttt,  115 

(iuis(iui.s  adljuc  uno  parcam  colit  uh.hc  Minervam, 

Qucm  Kc(|uitjii*  ( ii^t.i-  ;.T,..im«  i.  vcruula  {^fiMc. 
j  Klo(iuio  8cd  ut<  I  r;  utrunuiue 

'  Lar^u.s  ct  cxundaiio  Jclo  (U  «iil  ingcnii  fons. 
•  lugcuio  mauua  cst  ct  ccrvix  car.sa ;  ncc  umquam  120 

San^ume  causidici  maducrunt  rostra  pusilli. 

0  fortunatam  uatam  mc  con.sulc  Komam — 

Antoni  ^ladios  potuit  coutcmncrc,  si  sic 

Omnia  dixisset.     llidcnd»  pocmata  malo, 

Quam  tc  con.spicuai,  divina  riiilipi^ica,  fama»,  125 

Volvcris  a  prima  (^uic  proxima.j  Sajvus  et  illum 

Exitus  cri])uit,  qucm  mirabantur  AthcnoB 

Torrcntcm  ct  plcui  modcrantem  frcna  theatri. 

Dis  illc  advcrsis  gcnitus  fato^iue  sinistro, 

Qucm  pater  ardentis  raassfe  fuligine  lippus  130 

A  carbone  ct  forcipibus  gladiosque  parante 

Incude  et  luteo  Vulcano  ad  rlictora  misit. 
Bellorum  exuviae,  truncis  affixa  tropaeis 

Lorica  et  fracta  de  casside  buccula  pcndcns 

Et  curtum  tcmone  jugum  victa)(jue  triremis  135 

^^plustre  et  summo  tristis  captivus  in  arcu 

Humanis  majora  bonis  creduutur.     Ad  hoc  se 

Komanus  Graiusque  et  barbarus  indupcrator 

Erexit :  causas  discriminis  atque  laboris 

Inde  habuit.     Tanto  major  famce  sitis  est,  quam  140 

Virtutis.     Quis  enim  virtutcm  amplectitur  ipsam, 

PraDmia  si  tollas  ?  patriam  tamen  obruit  olim 

Gloria  paucorum  et  laudis  titulique  cupido 

Hsesuri  saxis  cinerum  custodibus,  ad  quae 

Discutienda  valent  sterilis  mala  robora  fici,  145 

_Quandoquidem  data  sunt  ipsis  quoque  fata  sepukris. 
;  Expende  Hannibalem  :  quot  libras  in  duce  gummo 

Invenies  ?  hic  est,  quem  non  capit  Africa  Mauro 

Percussa  Oceano  Kiloque  admota  tepcnti, 

Kursus  ad  -^thiopura  populos  altosque  elephantos.  150 

Additur  iraperiis  Hispania,  Pyrenaeum 

Transilit ;  opposuit  natura  Alperaque  nivemque  : 

Diducit  scopulos  et  raontera  rumpit  accto. 

Jara  tenet  Italiara  ;  tamen  ultra  pergere  tendit : 

Actura,  inquit,  niliLl  cst,  nisi  Poeno  raiUte  portas  155 
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Frangimus  ct  media  vexillum  pono  Subura. 

0  qualis  facies  et  quali  digna  tabella, 

Q,uum  Ga)tula  duccm  portarct  bcllua  luscum! 

Exitus  ergo  quis  est  ?  o  gioria !  vincitur  idcm 

Nempe  et  in  exilium  pra^ceps  fugit  atque  ibi  magnus  160 

^Mirandusque  clicns  scdct  ad  prcctoria  regis, 

Donec  Bithyno  libcat  vigilare  tyranno. 

Eincm  animae,  quae  res  humanas  miscuit  olim, 

ITon  gladii,  non  saxa  dabunt,  nec  tela,  scd  ille 

Cannarum  vindcx  et  tanti  sanguinis  ultor  1G5 

Annulus.     I  demens  et  saivas  curre  per  Alpcs, 

TJt  pueris  placcas  et  declamatio  fias ! 

Unus  Pella^o  juveni  non  sufficit  orbis  ; 

.i^stuat  infclix  angusto  limite  mun^i, 

Ut  Gyari  clausus  scopulis  parvaque  Scripho :  170 

Ciuum  tamcn  a  figulis  munitam  intravcrit  urbcm, 

Sarcophago  contcntus  crit.     Mors  sola  fatetur, 

Quantula  sint  hominum  corpuscula.     Creditur  olim 

Vclificatus  Athos  et  quidquid  Graicia  mendax 

Audct  inhistoria,  constratum  classibus  isdcm  175 

Suppositumque  rotis  solidum  mare  ;  credimus  altos 

Defccisse  amncs  cpotaquc  flumina  Mcdo 

Prandente,  et  madidis  cantat  quae  Sostratus  alis. 

llle  tamen  qualis  rcdiit  Salaminc  rclicta, 

In  Corum  atque  Eurum  solitus  sa^vire  flagcllis  180 

Parbarus,  JEolio  numquam  hoc  in  carcere  passos, 

Ipsum  compcdibus  qui  vinxerat  Ennosiga^um  ?  ♦ 

Mitius  id  sanej  qu^jd^  non  et  stigmate  dignum 

Crcdidit  f  :huic  quisquam  vclit  scrvire  deorum? 

Scd  qualis  rcdiit  ?  ncmpe  uua  nave,  crucntis  185 

Eluctibus  ac  tarda  pcr  dcnsa  cadavera  prora. 

Has  totics  optata  excgit  gloria  pocuas ! 

Da  spatium  vita),  multos  da,  Jupitcr,  annos  I 
Hoc  rccto  vultn,  solum  hoc  ct  pallidus  optas. 
Sed  quam  continuis  ct  quautis  louga  sencctus  190 

Plcna  malis  !  deformem  et  tetrum  ante  omnia  vultum 
Dissimilemque  sui,  dcformem  pro  cute  pcllcm 
Pcndcutcsquc  gcnas  et  talcs  aspice  rugas, 
Qualcs,  umbriferos  ubi  pandit  Thabraca  saltus, 
In  vetula  scalpit  jam  matcr  simia  bucca.  195 

Plurima  sunt  juvcnum  discrimina;  pulchrior  illc 
Hoc,  atque  ille  alio,  multum  hic  robusLior  illo  : 
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Una  Rcnum  fucics,  cum  vocc  trcmcntia  mcrobra 

Kt  juni  levc  cuput  madifli(juc  infuntiu  nuiii. 

Fran^cnfluH  niiHiro  j^n^nvu  panis  incrmi:  200 

Us(j[uc  udco  gravis  uxori  nutiH<(Uc  Hibi^juc, 

Ut  captutori  niovcat  fustidia  Cosso. 

Non  cadcm  vini  at(juc  cibi,  torpcntc  paluto, 

(iiiudia.     •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  205 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •        Nam  (juae  cantante  voluptaa,         210 
Sit  licct  cxiraius,  citharocdo,  sitve  Sclcucus, 

Et  quibus  aurata  mos  cst  fulgcrc  laccrna  ? 

Quid  rcfert,  magni  scdcat  (jua  partc  thcatri, 

Qui  vix  cornicincs  cxaudict  at(juc  tubarum 

Conccntus  ?  clamorc  opus  cst,  ut  scntiat  auris,  215 

Qucm  dicat  vcnisse  pucr,  quot  nuntict  lioras. 

Pra)terca  miuimus  gclido  jam  corporc  sanguis 

rcbre  calct  sola :  circumsilit  agminc  facto 

Morborum  omne  gcnus ;  quorum  si  nomina  quaeras, 

Promptius  expediam,  quot  amavcrit  Oppia  mcechos,  220 

Quot  Thcmison  a?gros  autumno  occidcrit  uno, 

(iuot  Basilus  socios,  quot  cii"cumscripscrit  Hirrus 

rupillos,  •  •  • 

«  •  •  •  • 

rercurram  citius,  quot  villas  possideat  nunc,  ^  u        225 

Quo  tcndcnte  gravis  juveni  mihi  barba  sonabat.  "''-''^  T 

lUe  humero,  hic  lumbis,  hic  coxa  dcbilis;  ambos 

Perdidit  ille  oculos  et  luscis  iuvidct ;  hujus 

Pallida  labra  cibum  accipiunt  digitis  alicnis, 

Ipse  ad  conspectum  coenae  diducere  rictum  230 

Suetus  hiat  tantum,  ceu  pullus  hiruudinis,  ad  quem 

Ore  volat  pleuo  matcr  jejuna.     Sed  omni 

Membrorum  damuo  major  demcntia,  quae  nec 

Nomina  servorum  nec  vultum  agnoscit  amici, 

Cum  quo  pra^terita  coenavit  nocte,  nec  illos,  235 

Quos  gcnuit,  quos  eduxit.     Nam  codice  saev* 

Hcredcs  vetat  esse  suos,  bona  tota  fcruntur 

AdPhialcn.  • 
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Ut  vigeant  sensus  animi,  ducenda  tamen  sint  240 

Funera  natorum,  rogus  aspiciendus  amatas 

Conjugis  et  fratris  plenacque  sororibus  uniac. 

Haec  data  poena  diu  viventibus,  ut  renovata 

Semper  clade  domus  multis  in  luctibus  iuque 

Perpetuo  moerore  et  nigra  veste  senescant.  245 

llex  Pylius,  magno  si  quidquam  credis  Homero, 

Exemplum  vita^  fuit  a  cornice  secunda^. 

Pelix  uimirum,  qui  tot  per  secula  mortem 

Distulit  atque  suos  jam  dextra  computat  annos, 

Quique  novum  toties  mustum  bibit.     Oro,  parumper  250 

Attendas,  quantum  de  legibus  ipse  queratur 

Patorum  et  nimio  de  stamine,  quum  videt  acris 

Antilochi  barbam  ardentem,  quum  quccrit  ab  omni 

Quisquis  adest  socius,  cur  ha)c  in  tempora  duret, 

Quod  facinus  dignum  tam  longo  admiserit  odvo  ?  255 

Ha)c  eadem  Peleus,  raptum  quum  luget  Achillem, 

Atque  alius,  cui  fas  Ithacum  lugere  uatantem. 

Incolumi  Troja  Priamus  venisset  ad  umbras 

Assaraci  magnis  solemnibus,  Hectore  funus 

Portante  ac  reliquis  fratrum  cervicibus  inter  260 

lliadum  lacrimas,  ut  primos  edere  planctus 

Cassandra  inciperet  scissaque  Polyxena  palla, 

Si  foret  exstinctus  diverso  tempore,  quo  non 

Coeperat  audaces  Paris  oedificare  carinas. 

Longa  dies  igitur  quid  contulit  ?  omnia  vidit  2G5 

Eversa  et  flammis  Asiam  ferroque  cadentem. 

Tunc  miles  tremulus  posita  tulit  arma  tiara 

Et  ruit  ante  aram  summi  Jovis,  ut  vetulus  bos, 

Qui  domini  cultris  tenue  et  miserabile  collum 

Pra^bet,  ab  ingrato  jam  fastiditus  aratro.  270 

Exitus  ille  utcumque  hominis,  sed  torva  canino 

Latravit  rictu,  qua)  post  hunc  vixerat,  uxor. 

Festino  ad  nostros  et  regem  transeo  Ponti 

Et  Croesum,  quem  vox  justi  facunda  Solonis 

Kespicere  ad  longa^  jussit  spatia  ultima  vita3.  275 

Exilium  et  carcer  Minturnarumque  paludes 

Et  mendicatus  victa  Carthagine  panis 

Hinc  causas  habuere.     Q,uid  illo  cive  tulisset 

Natura  in  terris,  quid  Poma  beatius  umquam, 

Si  circumducto  captivorum  agmine  et  onmi  280 

Pellorum  pompa  animam  exhalasset  opimam 
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(iuum  (le  Teutonico  vcUct  (Ifuccnderf  cunu? 

]*r()vi(lu  Poinpcio  (lcdcrat  ('jirnpaniu  febres 

OptandaH,  Hcd  niultaj  urhcH  et  puhlica  vota 

Vi(;erunt ;  ij;itur  fortuna  ipsius  et  urbifl  285 

Servatum  victo  caput  abstulit.      Hoc  cruciatu 

L(!ntulus,  liac  jxcna  caruit  ceciditque  Cethegus 

luteger,  et  jacuit  Catilina  caduvere  toto. 

Formam  optat  modico  pueris,  majorc  puellis 

!Murmure,  (juum  YcucriH  fauum  vidct,  anxia  mater  290 

Usque  ad  dclicias  votorum.     Cur  tannn,  inquit, 

Corripias  ?  pulchra  gaudct  Latona  iJiana. — 

8cd  vctat  optari  facicm  Lucrctia,  (jualcm 

Ipsa  habuit ;  cuperet  llutila)  Virginia  gibbum 

Accipere  at^^ue  suam  Kutil»  dare.     Filius  autem  295 

Corporis  cgrcgii  mistros  trepidosque  parentes 

Scmpcr  habet ;  rara  est  adeo  concordia  formtD 

Atcjue  pudicitiae.     Sanctos  licet  horrida  mores 

Tradidcrit  domus  ac  vetcres  imitata  Sabinos, 

Prteterea  castum  ingcnium  vultumque  modesto  300 

Sanguine  ferventcm  tribuat  natura  benigna 

Larga  manu  :  (quid  enim  puero  conferre  potest  plua 

Custode  et  cura.natura  potehtior  omni  ?) 
*  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  305 


I  nunc  et  juvenis  specie  laetare  tui,  quem  310 

Majora  exspectant  discrimina  :  fiet  adulter 

Publicus  et  poenas  nietuet  qiiascunque  maritis 

Iratis  debet,  nec  erit  felicior  astro 

Martis,  ut  in  laqueos  numquam  incidat.     Exigit  autem 

Interdum  ille  dolor  plus  quam  lex  ulla  dolori  315 

Concessit ;  necat  hic  ferro,  secat  ille  cruentis 

Verberibus.  •  ♦  • 

Sed  tuus  Endymion  dilectae  fiet  adulter 

Matronce  ;  mox  quum  dederit  Servilia  nummos, 

Fiet  et  illius,  quam  nou  amat,  exuet  omnem  320 

Corporis  ornatum.    •  ♦  • 
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Sed  casto  quid  forma  nocet? — Quid  profuit  immQ 

Hippolyto  gTuve  propositum,  quid  Eellerophouti  ?  S25 

Erubuit  nempe  ha3c  ceu  fastidita,  repulsa 

jS^ec  Stheneboea  minus  quam  Cressa  excanduit,  et  se 

Concussere  amba).     Mulier  sajvissima  tunc  est, 

Quum  stimulos  odio  pudor  admovet.     Elige,  quidnam 

Suadendum  esse  putes,  cui  nubere  Csesaris  uxor  330 

Destinat.     Optimus  hic  et  formosissimus  idem 

Gentis  patricia3  rapitur  miser  exstinguendus 

Messalina)  oculis  ;  dudum  sedet  ilki  parato 

Elammeolo  Tyriusque  pahim  genialis  in  hortis 

Sternitur,  et  ritu  decies  centena  dabuntur  335 

Antiquo,  veuiet  cum  signatoribus  auspex. 

Heec  tu  secreta  et  paucis  commissa  putabas  ? 

Kon  nisi  legitime  vult  nubere.     Quid  placeat,  dic , 

Ni  parere  velis,  pereundum  erit  ante  lucernas  ; 

Si  scehis  admittas,  dabitur  mora  parvula,  dum  res  340 

Nota  urbi  et  populo  contingat  priucipis  aurem. 

Dedecus  ille  domus  sciet  ultimus ;  interea  tu 

Obsequere  imperio,  si  tanti  vita  dierum 

Paucorum  :   quidquid  levius  meliusque  putaris, 

Praebenda  est  gladio  pulchra  ha3C  et  candida  cervix.  3-15 

Nil  ergo  optabunt  homines? — Si  consilium  vis, 
Permittes  ipsis  expendere  numinibus,  quid 
Conveniat  nobis  rebusque  sit  utile  nostris. 
Kam  pro  jucundis  aptissima  quaeque  dabunt  di. 
Carior  est  illis  homo,  quam  sibi.     Nos  animorum  350 

Impulsu  et  cceca  magnaque  cupidine  ducti 
Conjugium  petimus  partumque  uxoris  ;  at  illis 
Notum,  qui  pueri  qualisque  futura  sit  uxor. 
Ut  tamen  et  poscas  aliquid  voveasque  sacellis 
Exta  et  candiduli  divina  tomacula  porci,  355 

Orandum  est,  ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 
Eortem  posce  animum,  mortis  terrore  carentem, 
Qui  spatium  vitae  extremum  inter  munera  ponat 
Ifaturae,  qui  ferre  queat  quoscumque  labores,    ,fc-*v<— Xjh^^ 
Nesciat  irasci,  cupiat  nihil  et  pofiores  360 

Herculis  a)rumnas  credat  sa^vosque  hibores, 
Et  venere  et  coenis  et  pluma  Sardanapali. 
Monstro  quod  ipse  tibi  possis  dare ;  semita  certe 
Tranquillae  per  virtutem  patet  unica  vita3. 
Nulhim  numen  abest,  si  sit  prudentia  ;  uos  te  J^G5 

Kos  facimus,  Fortuna,  deam  coeloque  locamus. 
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Arnri-.s  exiniit'  si  coDnat,  lautus  habotur ; 

Si  ]{.utilu8,  (1(  nieus.     Quid  enim  majore  cac-hinno 

Exei])itur  vul^'i,  (juam  ])auper  Apicius?  omnis 

C(jnvielus,  tbiruue,  btationcs,  ouine  theatrum 

L)e  Rutilo.     2sam  dum  valitla  ac  juvenaliu  membra  ft 

Sufiiciuut  galeie,  dum(|ue  ardent  sanguine,  feitur, 

Kou  cogeute  quidem,  sed  nec  ])rohilente  tribuno, 

h>ciij)turu3  leges  et  regia  verba  lauista;. 

Multos  porro  vides,  quos  sscpe  elusus  ad  ipsum 

Creditor  iutroitum  solet  exspectare  macelli,  10 

Et  quibus  iu  sulo  vivendi  causa  palato  est. 

Egregius  ceeuat  meliusque  miserrimus  horum 

Et  cito  casurus  jam  perlucente  ruiua. 

Interea  gustus  elemeuta  per  omuia  quaerunt, 

Kumquam  animo  pretiis  obstantibus  ;  interius  si  15 

Atteudas,  magis  illa  juvaut,  qufc  j)luris  emuntui. 

Ergo  haud  difhcile  est  perituram  arcessere  summam, 

Lancibus  oppositis  vel  matris  imagine  fracta, 

Et  quadriugeutis  nummis  coudire  gulosum 

Eictile  :   sic  veniunt  ad  miscellanea  ludi.  20 

llefert  ergo,  quis  haec  eadem  paret :  in  Kutilo  nam 

Luxuria  est,  in  Yentidio  laudabile  nomen 

Sumit  et  a  censu  famam  trahit.     lllum  ego  jure 

Despiciam,  qui  scit,  quanto  sublimior  Atlas 

Omnibus  in  Libya  sit  montibus,  hic  tamen  idem  25 

Ignoret,  quantum  ferrata  distet  ab  arca 

Sacculus.     E  ccbIo  descendit  yvCjOt  aiavToyy 

Eigendum  et  memori  tractandum  pectore,  sive 

Conjugium  qua^ras  vel  sucri  in  parte  senatus 

Esse  Telis  ;  neque  enim  loricam  poscit  Achillis  30 

Thersites,  in  qua  se  traducebat  Ulixes ; 

Ancipitem  seu  tu  magno  discrimiue  causam 

Protegere  aftectas,  te  consule,  dic  tibi,  qui  sis, 

Orator  vehemens,  an  Curtius  et  Matho  buccae. 

Koscenda  est  mensura  sui  spectandaque  rebus  35 

In  summis  minimisque,  etiam  quum  piscis  emetur ; 

Ke  mullum  cupias,  quum  sit  tibi  gobio  tantum 

In  loculis.     Quis  enim  te  deficiente  crumena 

Et  crescente  gula  manet  exitus,  fere  paterno 
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Ac  rcbus  mersis  in  vcntrem,  fenoris  atqiic  40 

Argenti  gravis  et  pecorum  agrorumque  capacera  ? 

Talibus  a  dominis  post  cuncta  novissimus  exit 

Annulus,  et  digito  mendicat  Pollio  nudo. 

Non  pra3raaturi  cineres  nec  funus  acerbum 

Luxurigc,  sed  morte  magis  metuenda  senectus.  45 

Hi  plerumque  gradus  :   conducta  pecunia  llomaj 

Et  coram  dominis  consumitur  ;  inde  ubi  paulum 

^N^escio  quid  superest  et  pallet  fenoris  auctor, 

Qui  vertere  solum,  Baias  et  ad  ostrea  currunt. 

Cedere  namque  foro  jam  non  est  deterius  quam  50 

Esquilias  a  ferventi  migrare  Subura. 

Ille  dolor  solus  patriam  fugientibus,  illa 

Mocstitia  est,  caruisse  anno  circensibus  uno. 

Sunguinis  in  facie  non  hceret  gutta  ;  morantuv 

Pauci  ridiculum  et  fugientem  ex  urbe  pudorora.  65 

Experiere  hodie,  numquid  pulchorrima  dictu, 
Persice,  non  prajstcm  vita  vel  moribus  et  re, 
Sed  laudem  siliquas  occultus  ganeo,  pultes 
Coram  aliis  dictem  puero,  sed  in  aure  placentas. 
Nara  quum  sis  conviva  mihi  promissus,  habebis  60 

Evandrum,  venies  Tirynthius  aut  rainor  illo 
Hospes,  ct  ipse  taraen  contingens  sanguine  coelum  : 
Alter  aquis,  alter  flararais  ad  sidera  raissus. 
Eercula  nunc  audi  nullis  ornata  raacellis. 
De  Tiburtino  veniet  pinguissiraus  agro  65 

Hajdulus  et  toto  grege  raollior,  inscius  hcrba), 
Nccdum  ausus  virgas  hurailis  raordere  salicti, 
Qui  plus  lactis  habet  quam  sanguinis,  et  montani 
Asparagi,  posito  quos  lcgit  villica  fuso  ; 

Grandia  praeterea  tortoque  calentia  foeno  70 

Ova  adsunt  ipsis  cum  matribus,  et  servata) 
Parte  anni,  quales  fuerant  in  vitibus,  uyvc, 
Signinum  Syriumque  pirura,  de  corbibus  isdem 
-ZEmula  Picenis  et  odoris  raala  recentis, 

Nec  raetuenda  tibi,  siccatura  frigore  postquam  75 

Auturanum  et  crudi  posuere  pericuhi  succi. 
Haec  olim  nostri  jam  luxuriosa  senatus 
Cocna  fuit :  Curius,  parvo  quai  legerat  horto, 
Ipse  focis  brevibus  ponebat  oluscuLa,  qua^  nunc 
S(][ualidus  in  magna  fastidit  compede  fossor,  80 

Qui  meminit,  calidaj  sapiat  quid  vulva  popinse. 
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Sicfi  torga  Ruia,  rara  pcnflrntia  rratc, 

Moris  crat  quondam  fcstis  wn-arc  diebuii 

Kt  natiiliciuin  cojjnnti.s  poncrr-  larflum, 

A<xc(k'iitc  nova,  si  quam  tlabat  hostia,  cnme.  ?o 

Copnatorum  ali(juis  titulo  tcr  conHuHs  atque 

Castrorum  impcriis  ct  (lictatoris  Ijonorc 

Punctus  a<l  has  cpulas  solito  maturius  ihat, 

Ercctura  domito  refcrcns  a  monte  ligoncm. 

(iuum  trcmcrcnt  autcm  Fabios  durumquc  Catonem  00 

Et  Scauros  ct  Fabricios,  postrcmo  scvcros 

Ccnsoris  mores  etiara  collcpa  timcrct, 

Ncmo  intcr  curas  ct  scria  duxit  hahcndum, 

Qualis  in  Occano  fluctu  tcstudo  natant, 

Clarum  Trojugcnis  factura  et  nobile  fulcnim  ;  95 

Scd  nudo  Litcrc  et  parvis  frons  ocrca  lectis 

Yilc  coronati  caput  ostcndcbat  asclli, 

Ad  quod  lascivi  ludebant  ruris  alumni. 

Talcs  crp:o  cibi,  qualis  domus  atque  supcllcx. 

Tunc  rudis  ct  Graias  mirari  ncscius  artes  100 

Urbibus  eversis  praedarum  in  parte  reperta 

Map^norum  artificum  franjjcbat  pocula  milcs, 

Ut  phalcris  gauderet  equus  caehitaque  cassis 

RomulcfE  simulacra  fcrae  mausuescere  jussaD 

Impcrii  fato,  gcminos  sub  rupe  Quirinos,  105 

Ac  nudam  cfiifxicm  clipco  vcnicntis  et  hasta 

Pcndentisque  dei  pcrituro  ostcnderet  hosti. 

Ponebant  igitur  Tusco  farrata  catino  ; 

Argcnti  quod  erat,  solis  fulgebat  in  armis. 

Omnia  tunc,  quibus  invideas,  si  lividulus  sis.  110 

Tcmplorum  quoque  majcstas  praesentior  et  vox 

Nocte  fcre  mcdia  mediamque  audita  pcr  urbcm, 

Litore  ab  Oceani  Gallis  venientibus  et  dis 

Officium  vatis  pcragentibus  ;  his  monuit  nos, 

Hanc  rebus  Latiis  curam  pra^starc  solcbat  115 

Fictilis  et  nullo  violntus  Jupiter  auro. 

Illa  dcmi  natas  nostraque  cx  arbore  mensas 

Tempora  viderunt ;  hos  lignum  stabat  ad  usus, 

Annosam  si  forte  nucem  dcjcccrat  eurus. 

At  nunc  divitibus  ccenandi  nulla  voluptas,  120 

Kil  rhombus,  nil  dama  sapit,  putere  vidcntur 

Ungucnta  atque  rosae,  latos  nisi  sustinet  ovbcs 

Grande  ebur  et  magno  sublimis  pardus  hiatu. 
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Dcntibus  ex  illis,  qnos  mittit  porta  Sycncs 

Et  Mauri  celeres  et  Mauro  obscurior  Irdus,  125 

Et  quos  deposuit  Nabatsoo  bellua  saltu. 

Jam  nimios  capitique  graves.     Hinc  surgit  orexis, 

Hinc  stomacho  vires  ;  nam  pes  argenteus  illis, 

Annulus  in  digito  quod  ferreus.     Ergo  superbum 

Convivam  caveo,  qui  me  sibi  comparet  et  res  IGO 

Despicit  exiguas.     Adeo  nulla  uncia  nobis 

Est  eboris  nec  tessellae  nec  calculus  ex  bac 

Materia ;  quin  ipsa  manubria  cultellorum 

Ossea  ;  non  tamen  his  ulla  umquam  obsonia  fiunt 

liancidula,  aut  ideo  pejor  gallina  secatur.  135 

8ed  nec  structor  erit,  cui  cedere  debeat  omnis 

Pergula,  discipulus  Trypheri  doctoris,  apud  quera 

Sumine  cum  magno  lepus  atque  aper  et  pygargus 

Et  Scythica3  volucres  et  phoenicopterus  ingens 

Et  Geetulus  oryx  hebeti  lautissima  ferro  140 

Ctcditur  et  tota  sonat  ulmea  ccena  Subura. 

Nec  frustum  caprca)  subducere  nec  latus  Afra) 

Novit  avis  noster  tirunculus  ac  rudis  omni 

Tempore  et  exiguce  furtis  imbutus  ofella?. 

Plebeios  calices  et  paucis  assibus  emptos  145 

Porriget  incultus  puer  atque  a  frigore  tutus ; 

Non  Phryx  aut  Lycius,  [non  a  mangone  petitus 

Quisquam  erit :  in  magno]  quum  posces,  posce  Latine. 

Idem  habitus  cunctis,  tonsi  rectique  capilli 

Atque  hodie  tantum  propter  convivia  pexi.  150 

Pastoris  duri  hic  est  filius,  ille  bubulci. 

Suspirat  longo  non  visam  tempore  matrem, 

Et  casulam  et  notos  tristis  dcsiderat  ha^dos, 

Ingenui  vultus  puer  ingenuique  pudoris, 

Quales  esse  decet,  quos  ardens  purpura  vestit.  155 


Hic  tibi  vina  dabit  diffusa  in  montibus  illis, 

A  quibus  ipse  venit,  quorum  sub  vertice  hisit ;  160 

Namque  una  atque  eadem  est  vini  patria  atque  ministri. 

«  *  *  *  * 

»  *  *  •  * 

»  *  ♦  *  # 

*  '  •  105 
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170 


175 


Nostra  dabunt  alios  hodie  conyivia  liulos: 

Conditor  Iliados  cantabitur  atque  Maronis  180 

Altisoni  dubiam  facientia  carmina  palmam. 

Q,uid  refert,  tales  versus  qua  voce  legantur? 

Scd  nunc  dilatis  averte  negotia  cuiis 
Et  gratam  requiem  doua  tibi,  quando  licebit 
Per  totum  cessare  diem  ;  non  fenoris  uUa  185 

Mentio  nec,  prima  si  luce  egressa  reverti 
Nocte  solet,  tacito  bilem  tibi  contrahat  uxor. 


Protinus  ante  mcura  quidquid  dolct  exue  liraon,  19^ 

Tone  doraum  et  servos  et  quidquid  frangitnr  iliis 

Aut  perit ;  ingratos  ante  omnia  pone  sodales. 

Interea  Megalesiacjc  spcctacula  raappae 

Idaeura  sollenne  colunt,  sirailisque  triurapho 

Pracda  caballorum  pra?tor  sedct  ac,  mihi  pace  195 

Immensoe  niraia?que  licet  si  dicere  plebis, 

Totam  hodie  Roraara  circus  capit  et  fragor  aurem 

Percutit,  eventum  viridis  quo  colligo  panni. 

Nam  si  deficeret,  moestara  attonitaraque  vidcres 

Hanc  urbem,  veluti  Cannarum  in  pulvere  victis  200 

Consulibus.     Spectent  juvenes,  quos  claraor  et  audax 

Sponsio,  quos  cultae  decet  assedisse  puelia) ; 

Nostra  bibat  vernum  contracta  cuticula  solera 

Effugiatque  togam.     Jam  nunc  in  balnea  salva 

Fronte  licet  vadas,  quamquara  solida  hora  supersit  20-3 

Ad  sextara.     Facere  hoc  non  possis  quinque  diebus 

Continuis,  quia  sunt  talis  quoque  taedia  vitae 

Magna ;  voluptates  commeadat  rarior  usu? 
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Katali,  Corvine,  die  mihi  dulcior  ha3C  lux, 

Qua  festus  promissa  deis  animalia  cespes 

Exspectat.    Nivcara  regina3  ducimus  agnam, 

Par  vellus  dabitur  pugnanti  Gorgone  Maura ; 

Sed  procul  extensum  petulans  quatit  hostia  funem  5 

Tarpeio  servata  Jovi  frontemque  coruscat, 

Quippe  ferox  vitulus,  templis  maturus  et  ara3 

Spargendusque  mero,  quem  jam  pudet  ubera  matris 

Ducere,  qui  vexat  nascenti  robora  cornu. 

Si  res  ampla  domi  similisque  affectibus  esset,  10 

Pinguior  Hispiilla  traheretur  taurus  et  ipsa 

Mole  piger  nec  finitima  nutritus  in  herba, 

Laeta  scd  ostendens  Clitumni  pascua  sanguis 

Iret  et  a  grandi  cervix  ferienda  ministro, 

Ob  reditum  trepidantis  adhuc  horrendaquc  passi  15 

Nuper  et  incolumem  sese  mirantis  amici. 

Nam  pra^ter  pelagi  casus,  et  fulminis  ictus 

Evasit :  densce  coehim  abscondere  tenebra? 

Nube  una  subitusque  antemnas  impulit  ignis, 

Quum  se  quisque  illo  percussum  crederet  et  mox  20 

Attonitus  nullum  conferri  posse  putaret 

Naufragium  velis  ardentibus.     Omnia  fiunt 

Talia,  tam  graviter,  si  quaiido  poctica  surgit 

Tempcstas.     Genus  ecce  aliud  discriminis  audi 

Et  miserere  iterum,  quamquam  sint  cetcra  sortis  25 

Ejusdem  pars  dira  quidem,  sed  cognita  multis 

Et  quam  votiva  testantur  fana  tabella 

Plurima  ;  pictores  quis  nescit  ab  Iside  pasci  ? 

Accidit  et  nostro  similis  fortuna  Catullo. 

Quum  plenus  fluctu  medius  foret  alveus  et  jam,  30 

Alternum  puppis  latus  evertentibus  undis 

Arboris  incertas,  nullam  prudentia  cani 

llcctoris  conferret  opem,  dceidere  jactu 

Coepit  cum  ventis.  *  •  • 


35 


Eundite,  quse  mea  sunt,  diccbat,  cuncta,  Catullus, 
Praicipitare  volens  etiam  pulcherrima,  vest^m 


B 
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l*iirpiiream,  tfTKriH  qiiofjuc  McT' •  ^im, 

At(juo  aliiis»,  (juarum  genurosi  (41 .,    iin  40 

Infccit  natura  pccus,  b<k1  ct  cpjcgiu»  fons 

Viribus  occultis  ct  Ba-ticus  a<lj»ivat  acr. 

IUc  ncc  argcntum  duhitabat  mittcrc,  luDCCS 

l*arthcnio  factas,  urnaj  cratcra  capacem 

Et  (lij;num  siticntc  Pholo  vcl  conjuge  Fusci ;  45 

Addc  ct  bascaudas  et  millc  cscaria,  multum 

Cailati,  biberat  quo  callidus  emptor  Olynthi. 

Sed  quis  nunc  alius,  qua  mundi  partc  quis  audet 

Argcnto  pncferre  caput  rebusquc  salutcm  ? 

[Non  T)ropter  vitam  faciunt  patrimonia  quidam,  60 

Sed  vitio  cacei  propter  putrimonia  vivunt.] 

Jactatur  rerum  utilium  pars  maxima,  scd  nec 

Damna  levant ;  tunc  advcrsis  urgcntibus  iiluc 

Recidit,  ut  malura  ferro  submitteret,  ac  se 

Explicat  angustum  :  discrimiuis  ultima,  quando  65 

Praesidia  afiferimus  navem  factura  minorcm. 

I  nunc  et  vcntis  animam  committe,  dolato 

Confisus  ligno,  digitis  a  morte  remotus 

Quatuor  aut  septcm,  si  sit  latissima  taeda ; 

!Mox  cum  reticulis  et  pane  et  ventre  lagenas  60 

Aspice  eumendas  in  tempcstate  secures. 

Sed  postquam  jacuit  planum  mare,  tempora  postquam 

Prospera  vectoris  fatumque  valentius  Euro 

Et  pelago,  postquam  Parcae  meliora  benigna 

Pensa  manu  ducunt  hilares  et  staminis  albi  65 

Lanificae,  modica  nec  multum  fortior  aura 

Ventus  adest :  inopi  miserabilis  arte  cucurrit 

Vestibus  extensis  et,  quod  superaverat  unum, 

Velo  prora  suo.     tfam  deficientibus  austris 

Spes  vitae  cum  sole  redit ;  tunc  gratus  lulo  70 

Atque  novercali  sedes  praelata  Lavino 

Conspicitur  sublimis  apex,  cui  candida  nomen 

Scrofa  dedit,  laetis  Phrygibus  mirabile  sumen, 

Et  numquam  visis  triginta  clara  mamillis. 

Tandem  intrat  positas  inclusa  per  aequora  moles  7c 

Tyrrhenamque  Pharon  porrectaque  brachia  rursum, 

Quae  pelago  occurmnt  medio  longeque  relinquunt 

Italiam  (non  sic  igitur  mirabere  portus, 

Quos  natura  dedit) ;  sed  trunca  puppe  magister 

Interiora  petit  Baianae  pervia  cymbae,  80 
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Tuti  stagna  sinus,  gaudent  ubi  vertice  raso 
Garrula  securi  narrare  pericula  nauta^. 

Ite  igitur,  pueri,  linguis  animisque  faventes, 
Sertaque  delubris  et  farra  imponite  cultris 
Ac  molles  ornate  focos  glcbamque  virentem !  85 

Jam  sequar  et  sacro,  quod  prasstat,  rite  peracto 
Inde  domum  repetam,  graciles  ubi  parva  coronas 
Accipiunt  fragili  simulacra  nitentia  cera. 
Hic  nostrum  placabo  Jovem  Laribusque  paternis 
Tura  dabo  atque  omnes  viola?  jactabo  colores.  90 

Cuncta  nitent;  longos  crexit  jauua  ramos 
Et  matutinis  operatur  festa  lucernis. 
IN^ec  suspecta  tibi  sint  haec,  Corvine  :  Catullus, 
Pro  cujus  reditu  tot  pono  altaria,  parvos 
Tres  habet  heredes.     Libet  exspectare,  quis  asgram  95 

Et  claudentem  oculos  gallinam  impendat  amico 
Tam  sterili ;  verum  ha3c  nimia  est  impcnsa  :   coturnix 
NuUa  umquam  pro  patre  cadet.     Sentire  calorem 
Si  coepit  locuples  Gallitta  et  Paccius  orbi, 
Legitime  fixis  vestitur  tota  libellis  100 

Porticus  :  exsistunt  qui  promittant  hecatomben ; 
Quatenus  hic  non  sunt  nec  venales  elephanti, 
Nec  Latio  aut  usquam  sub  nostro  sidere  talis 
Bellua  concipitur,  sed  furva  gente  petita 
A.rboribus  Kutulis  et  Turni  pascitur  agro,  105 

Csesaris  armentum,  nulli  servire  paratum 
Privato  ;  siquidem  Tyrio  parere  solebant 
Hannibali  et  nostris  ducibus  regiquc  Molosso 
Horum  majores  ac  dorso  ferre  cohortcs 

Partem  aliquam  bellique  et  euntem  in  proelia  turrcm.        110 
Nulla  igitur  mora  per  JSTovium,  mora  nulla  per  Histrum 
Pacuvium,  quin  illud  ebur  ducatur  ad  aras 
Et  cadat  ante  Larcs  Gallitta3,  victima  sola 
Tantis  digna  deis  et  captatoribus  honim. 
Alter  enim,  si  concedas  mactare,  vovebit  115 

De  grege  servorum  magna  aut  pulchcrrima  qua)que 
Corpora,  vel  pueris  et  frontibus  ancillarum 
Imponet  vittas,  et  si  qua  est  nubilis  illi 
Iphigenia  domi,  dabit  hanc  altaribus,  etsi 
Non  sperat  tragicte  furtiva  piacula  cervoD.  120 

Laudo  meum  civem,  nec  comparo  testainento 
Mille  rates ;  nam  si  Libitinam  cvascrit  a^gci', 

s  2 
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Polchit  tahulas,  inrluKi  re  nasBCD, 

l*o.st  merituin  Haiie  mir  ,  atque  omnia  soli 

Forsan  racuvio  breviter  dal)it,  ille  superbus  125 

Iiic.fdot  victi.s  rivalibu.s.     Kr^o  vides  quam 

Grandc  openc  pretium  faciat  juj^ulata  Mycenis. 

Vivat  Pacuvius,  quflDso,  vcl  Neslora  totum ; 

Pos.sidcat,  quantiiin  rapuit  Nero ;  raontiliU.s  aurum 

Exijuquet;  uec  umet  quemquam,  nec  ametur  ub  ullo.         130 
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ExEMrLO  quodcumque  malo  committitur,  ipsi 

Displicet  auctori.     Prima  est  hxc  ultio,  quod  se 

Judice  nemo  noccns  absolvitur,  improba  quamvis 

Gratia  fallaci  praetoris  vicerit  urna. 

Q,uid  scntire  putas  omncs,  Calviue,  recenti  5 

De  scelere  et  tidei  violatae  crimiue?  sed  nec 

Tam  tenuis  census  tibi  contigit,  ut  mediocris 

Jactura}  te  mergat  onus,  nec  rara  vidcmus, 

Quce  pateris  ;  casus  multis  hic  cognitus  ac  jam 

Tritus  ct  e  mcdio  fortunee  ductus  accrvo.  1 0 

Ponamus  nimios  gemitus ;  flagrautior  sequo 

Non  debet  dolor  esse  viri,  nec  vulnere  major. 

Tu  quamvis  levium  minimam  exiguamque  malorum 

Particulam  vix  ferre  potes,  spumantibus  ardens 

Visccribus,  sacrum  tibi  quod  non  reddat  amicus  15 

Depositum.     Stupct  hoec,  qui  jam  post  terga  rcliquit 

Sexagiuta  annos,  Fonteio  consule  natus  : 

An  nihil  in  melius  tot  rerum  proficit  usu  ? 

Magua  quidem,  sacris  quoe  dat  pra^ccpta  libellis, 

Victrix  Ibrtuna)  sapientia ;  ducimus  autem  20 

llos  quoque  felices,  qui  ferre  incommoda  vitae 

Nec  jactare  jugum  vita  didicere  magistra. 

Q,ua)  tam  festa  dies,  ut  cesset  prodere  furem, 

Perfidiam,  fraudes,  atque  omni  ex  crimine  lucrum 

Quaesitum  et  partos  gladio  vel  pyxide  nuramos?  25 

Kari  quippe  boni,  numero  vix  sunt  totidem  quot 

Thebarum  porta)  vel  divitis  ostia  Nili. 

Nona  a3tas  agitur  pejoraque  secula  ferri 

Temporibus,  quorum  sceleri  non  invenit  ipsa 
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Nomcn  ot  a  Tinllo  postiit  natura  motallo  ;  80 

Nos  hominum  (livunujue  fi^ltm  clamore  cicmuSy 
(iuanto  Ftcsidium  laudnt  vocalis  apcntcm 
S{)ortula.     ])ic,  Rcnior  hulla  (lij^issimc,  ncscis, 
(iuus  hal)cat  vcncrcs  alicna  pccunia  ?  ncscis, 
(iuem  tua  simplicitas  risum  vulgo  movcat,  quum  35 

Exigis  a  quofjuam,  nc  pcjcrct  ct  putct  ullis 
Esse  aliquod  numcn  tcmplis  artcque  rubcnti  ? 
(iuondam  hoc  indigcno)  vivcbant  morc,  priusquam 
Sumcrct  aj^rcstcm  posito  diadcmatc  falccm 
Raturnus  fugicns,  tunc,  quum  virguncula  Juno  40 

Et  privatus  adhuc  Idacis  Jupitcr  antris, 
Kulla  supcr  nubcs  convivia  coclicolarum, 
Nec  puer  lliacus,  formosa  ncc  Hcrculis  uxor 
Ad  cyathos  ct  jam  siccato  nectare  tcrgcns 
IJrachia  Vulcanus  Liparrca  nigra  tabcrna.  45 

Prandcbat  sibi  quisque  dcus,  ncc  turba  deorum 
Talis  ut  est  hodie,  contentaque  sidcra  paucis 
Numinibus  miscrum  urgebant  Atlanta  minori 
Pondere  ;  nondum  aliquis  sortitus  triste  profundi 
Imperium  aut  Sicula  torvus  cum  conjuge  Pluton,  60 

Kec  rota  ncc  furia^  ncc  saxum  aut  ^'ulturis  atri 
Poena,  scd  infcrnis  hilares  sine  rcgibus  umbrae. 
Improbitas  illo  fuit  admirabilis  aevo, 
Credebant  quo  grande  nefas  et  morte  piandum, 
Si  juvcnis  vetulo  non  assurrexerat  et  si  55 

Parbato  cuicumque  puer,  licet  ipse  videret 
Plura  domi  fraga  et  majores  glandis  accrvos. 
Tam  venerabile  erat  prpccedere  quattuor  annis, 
Primaque  par  adeo  sacras  lanugosenectte! 
Nunc,  si  dcpositum  non  infitictur  amicus,  CO 

Si  reddat  veterem  cum  tota  ccrugine  foUcm, 
Prodigiosa  fides  et  Tuscis  digna  libellis, 
QuaBque  coronata  lustrari  debeat  agna. 
Egregium  sanctumque  virum  si  cemo,  bimembri 
Hoc  monstrum  puero  vel  mirandis  sub  aratro  65 

Piscibus  invcntis  et  fetfe  comparo  mulfe, 
Sollicitus,  tamquam  lapides  efiudcrit  imber 
Examenque  apium  longa  consederit  uva 
Culmine  delubri,  tamquam  in  mare  fluxerit  amnis 
Gurgitibus  miris  et  lactis  vcrtice  torrcns.  70 

lutercepta  decem  quereris  sestertia  fraude 
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Sacrilega  ?  qnid  si  bis  centum  perdidit  alter 

Hoc  arcana  modo?  majorem  tertius  illa 

Summam,  quam  patulae  vix  ceperat  angulus  arca)  ? 

Tam  facile  et  pronum  est  superos  contemnere  testes,  76 

Si  mortalis  idem  nemo  sciat !     Aspice,  quanta 

Voce  neget,  quae  sit  ficti  constantia  vultus  : 

Per  Solis  radios  Tarpeiaque  fulmina  jurat 

Et  Martis  frameam  et  Cirrha^i  spicula  vatis, 

Per  calamos  venatricis  pliaretramque  puellce,  80 

Perque  tuum,  pater  ^gcei  Neptunc,  tridentem  ; 

Addit  et  Herculeos  arcus  hastamque  Minerva^  ct 

Quidquid  habent  telorum  armamentaria  coeli. 

Si  vero  et  pater  est,  comedam,  inquit,  flebile  nati 

Sinciput  elixi  Pharioque  madentis  aceto.  85 

Sunt  in  fortunoe  qui  casibus  omnia  ponant 
Et  nullo  credant  mundum  rectore  moveri, 
Natura  volvente  vices  et  lucis  et  anni, 
Atque  ideo  intrcpidi  quajcumque  altaria  tangunt. 
Est  alius  metuens,  ne  crimcn  poena  sequatur ;  90 

Hic  putat  esse  deos  et  pejerat,  atque  ita  secum  : 
Decernat,  quodcumque  volet,  de  corpore  nostro 
Isis  et  irato  feriat  mea  lumina  sistro, 
Dummodo  vel  coecus  teneam  quos  abnego  nummos. 
Et  phthisis  et  vomicse  putres  et  dimidiura  crus  9-5 

Sunt  tanti ;  pauper  locupletcm  optare  podagram 
Nec  dubitet  Ladas,  si  non  eget  Anticyra  nec 
Archigene  ;  quid  enim  velocis  gioria  planta) 
Pra3stat  et  esuricns  Pisa3a3  ramus  olivae  ? 

Ut  sit  magna,  tamen  certe  lenta  ira  deorum  est:  100 

Si  curant  igitur  cunctos  punire  nocentes, 
Quando  ad  me  venient  ?     Sed  et  exorabile  numen 
Eortasse  experiar  ;  solet  his  ignoscere  ;  multi 
Committunt  eadem  diverso  crimina  fato  ; 

Ille  crucem  sceleris  pretium  tulit,  hic  diadema.  105 

Sic  animum  dirae  trepidum  forraidine  culpoe 
Confirmat ;  tunc  te  sacra  ad  delubra  vocantem 
Pra^cedit,  trahere  immo  ultro  ae  vexare  paratus. 
Nam  quum  magna  malae  superest  audacia  causa), 
Creditur  a  multis  fiducia.     Mimum  agit  ille,  '  110 

Urbani  qualem  fugitivus  scurra  CatuUi. 
Tu  miser  exclamas,  ut  Stentora  vincere  possis, 
Vol  potius  quantum  Gradivus  Homericus  :  Audis, 
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Jupitcr,  hocc,  ncc  lahra  movcs,  quura  mittcrc  Toccm 
Dcbucris  vel  marmorcus  vel  ttcneuH  ?  aut  cur  1 15 

]ii  carbonc  tuo  cliartu  pia  tura  solutu 
ronimus  ut  scctuni  vituli  jccur  ulbaque  porci 
Omcnta  ?  ut  vidco,  nullum  discrimcu  hubcndura  c«t 
EfTij^Mcs  intcr  vcstras  statuamque  Vupclli. 

Accipc,  quao  contra  valcat  Bolatia  fcrro  120 

Et  qui  ncc  Cynicos,  ncc  Stoica  dopmata  lcgit 
A  Cynicis  tunica  distantia,  non  Epicurum 
Suspicit  cxi^ui  Iflctum  plantaribus  hortL 
Curcntur  dubii  mcdicis  majoribus  flcgri, 

Tu  vcnum  vcl  discipulo  committe  PhilippL  125 

Si  nullum  in  tcrris  tam  dctcstabile  factum 
Ostendis,  taceo,  nec  puguis  coDdcrc  pcctus 
Tc  vcto  ncc  plana  facicm  contundcre  palma; 
Quandoquidcm  acccpto  claudcnda  est  janua  damno, 
Et  majore  domus  gcmitu,  majore  tumultu  130 

Planguntur  nummi,  quam  funcra.     Xcmo  dolorcm 
Fiugit  in  hoc  casu,  vcstcm  diducere  summam 
Coutcntus,  vexare  oculo-;  humore  coacto: 
Ploratur  lacrimis  amissa  pecunia  vcris. 

Sed  si  cuneta  vides  simili  fora  plcna  querella,  135 

Si  decies  lectis  diversa  parte  tabellis 
Vana  supervacui  dicunt  chirographa  ligni, 
Arguit  ipsorum  quos  littcra  gcmmaque  princeps 
Sardonychum,  loculis  quse  custoditur  eburnis : 
Ten',  o  delicias  !  extra  commutiia  ccnsea  140 

Ponendum,  quia  tu  gallinoe  filius  alba), 
Nos  viles  pulli,  nati  infclicibus  ovis  ? 
Rcra  pateris  modicam  et  mediocri  bile  ferendam, 
Si  flectas  oculos  majora  ad  crimina.     Confer 
Conductum  latronem,  incendia  sulphure  coepta  145 

Atque  dolo,  primos  quum  janua  coUigit  ignes  ; 
Confer  et  hos,  veteris  qui  tollunt  grandia  templi 
Pocula  adorandoe  robiginis  et  populorum 
Dona  vcl  antiquo  positas  a  rege  coronas. 

Ha3c  ibi  si  non  sunt,  minor  exstat  sacrilegus,  qui  150 

Kadat  inaurati  femur  Herculis  et  faciem  ipsam 
Keptuni,  qui  bractcohim  de  Castore  ducat ; 
An  dubitct,  solitus  totum  conflare  Tonantem  ? 
Confer  et  artifices  mercatoremque  veneni 
Et  deducendum  corio  bovis  in  mare,  cum  quo  155 
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Clauditur  adversis  innoxia  simia  fatis. 

Hoec  quota  pars  scelerum,  quoe  custos  Gallicus  urbis 

XJsque  a  lucifero,  donec  lux  occidat,  audit  ? 

Humani  generis  mores  tibi  nosse  volenti 

Sufficit  una  domus;  paucos  consume  dies,  et  160 

Dicere  te  miscrum,  postquam  illinc  veneris,  aude. 

Quis  tumidum  guttur  miratur  in  Alpibus  ?  aut  quis 

In  Meroe  crasso  majorem  infante  mamillam? 

Caerula  quis  stupuit  Germani  lumina,  flavam 

Ca3sariem  et  madido  torquentem  cornua  cirro?  165 

Nempe  quod  ha)c  illis  natura  est  omnibus  una. 

Ad  subitas  Thracum  volucres  nubemque  sonoram 

Pygmaius  parvis  currit  bellator  in  armis, 

Mox  impar  hosti  raptusque  per  aera  curvia 

Unguibus  a  sceva  fertur  grue  :  si  videas  hoc  170 

Gentibus  in  nostris,  risu  quatiare ;  sed  illic, 

Quamquam  eadem  assidue  spectentur  proclia,  ridet 

Nemo,  ubi  tota  cohors  pede  non  est  altior  uno. 

NuUane  perjuri  capitis  fraudisque  nefandce 
Poena  erit  ? — Abreptum  crede  hunc  graviore  catena  1 75 

Protinus  et  nostro  (qnid  plus  velit  ira  ?)  necari 
Arbitrio  ;  manet  illa  tamen  jactura,  ncc  umquam 
Depositum  tibi  sospes  erit,  sed  corpore  trunco 
Invidiosa  dabit  minimus  solatia  sanguis. — 
At  vindicta  bonum  vita  jucundius  ipsa. —  180 

Nempe  hoc  indocti,  quorum  prajcordia  nullis 
Interdum  aut  levibus  videas  flagrantia  causis  : 
Quantulacumque  adeo  est  occasio,'  sufficit  ira). 
Chrysippus  non  dicet  idem  nec  mite  Thaletis 
Ingenium  dulcique  senex  vicinus  Hymetto,  185 

Qui  parteni  acceptse  sa3va  inter  vincla  cicutae 
Accusatori  nollet  dare.     Plurima  felix 
Paukxtim  vitia  atque  errores  exuit  omnes, 
Prima  docet  rectum  sapientia  ;  quippe  minuti 
Semper  et  infirmi  est  animi  exiguicjue  voluptas  190 

Ultio :  continuo  sic  collige,  (j^uod  vindicta 
Nemo  magis  gaudet,  quam  femina.     Cur  tamen  hos  tu 
Evasisse  putes,  quos  diri  conscia  facti 
Mens  habet  attonitos  et  surdo  verbere  cai^dit 
Occultum  quatiente  animo  tortore  flagellum  ?  195 

Poena  autem  vehemens  ac  multo  soevior  illis, 
Quas  ct  Ca)dicius  gravis  invenit  et  llhadamanthus, 

E  3 
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Noctc  (Ucquo  Ruum  RORtan;  in  poctore  tcBtcm. 

Spiirtano  cuidam  rcspondit  l*ythitt  vatef», 

lluud  inipunitum  (juondam  forc,  quod  dubitaret  200 

1)(  positum  rctincTo  et  l'raud<rm  jure  tueri 

.Iurando:  (juicrebat  enim,  quae  numiniB  csset 

Mcns,  ct  an  lioc  illi  fucinuH  Huaderet  Apollo? 

Kcddidit  erp;o  mctu,  non  moribus  ;  et  taracn  omDOin 

Vocem  adyti  dip^nam  templo  veramque  probavit,  205 

Kxstinctus  tota  puritcr  cum  prolc  domoque 

Et  quumvis  longa  deductis  gcnte  propinquis. 

Has  patitur  pd^nas  peccandi  8(jla  voluntas  ; 

Num  scclus  intra  se  tucitum  qui  co^^itut  ullum, 

Facti  crimen  habet.     Cedo,  si  conata  peregit?  210 

rcrpctua  anxietas  nec  men?nD  tempore  ccssat, 

Fuucibus  ut  morbo  siccis  interque  molares 

Difficili  crcscente  cibo  ;  scd  viua  miscllu3 

Exspuit,  Albani  vetoris  pretiosa  sonectus 

Displicet ;  ostcndas  melius,  densissima  ruga  215  J 

Cogitur  in  frontcm,  velut  acri  ducta  Falemo.  " 

Nocte  brevem  si  forte  indulsit  cura  soporem 

Et  toto  versata  toro  jara  mcmbra  quicscunt, 

Continuo  templum  et  violati  nurainis  aras 

Et,  quod  praccipuis  mentom  sudoribus  urgot,  220 

Te  videt  in  somnis  ;  tua  sacra  et  major  imago 

Humana  turbat  pavidum  cogitque  fatori. 

Hi  sunt,  qui  trepidant  et  ad  orania  fulgura  pallont, 

Quum  tonat,  exanimes  primo  quoque  raurmure  coeli; 

jS^on  quasi  fortuitus  nec  ventorum  rabio,  sed  225 

Iratus  cadat  in  terras  et  judicat  ignis.  ■ 

IUa  nihil  nocuit :  cura  graviorc  timetur 

Proxima  tempestas,  velut  hoc  dilata  serono. 

Piaeterea  lateris  vigili  cura  febre  dolorem 

Si  coepere  pati,  mispum  ad  sua  corpora  morbum  230 

Infesto  crcdunt  a  numine  ;  saxa  deorum 

Hcec  et  tela  putant.     Pecudera  spondere  sacello 

Bulantera  et  Laribus  cristara  promittore  galli 

Non  audent ;  quid  enim  spcrare  nocentibus  a?gris 

Concessum  ?  vel  quse  non  dignior  hostia  vita  ?  235 

Mobilis  et  varia  cst  fcrrae  natura  malorum. 

Quum  scelus  admittunt,  supercst  constantia ;  quid  faa 

Atque  nefas,  tandcra  incipiunt  sentire  peractis 

Criminibus.     Tamen  ad  raores  natura  recurrit 
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Damnatos,  fixu  et  mutari  nescia.     Nam  quis  240 

Peccandi  finem  posuit  sibi '?  qiiando  rccepit 

Ejectum  semel  attrita  de  fronte  ruborem?  , 

Quisnam  hominum  est,  quem  tu  contentum  videris  uno 

Flagitio  ?  dabit  in  laqueum  vestigia  noster 

Perfidus  et  nigri  patietur  carceris  uncum  245 

Aut  maris  ^gaei  rupem  scopulosque  frequentea 

Exulibus  magnis.     Poena  gaudebis  amara 

Nominis  invisi,  tandemque  fatebere  laetus, 

Nec  surdum  nec  Tiresian  quemquam  esse  deorum. 
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Pltjrima  sunt,  Euscine,  et  fama  digna  sinistra 

Et  nitidis  maculam  hassuram  figentia  rebus, 

Quae  monstrant  ipsi  pueris  traduntque  parentes. 

Si  damnosa  senem  juvat  alea,  ludit  et  heres 

Bullatus  parvoque  eadem  movet  arma  fritillo.  5 

Nec  melius  de  se  cuiquam  sperare  propinquo 

Concedet  juvenis,  qui  raderc  tubera  terra), 

Poletum  condire  et  eodem  jure  natantes 

Mergere  ficedulas  didicit,  nebulone  parente 

Et  cana  monstrante  gula :  quum  septimus  annus  10 

Transierit  puero,  nondum  omni  dente  renato, 

Barbatos  licet  admoveas  mille  inde  magistros, 

Hinc  todidem,  cupiet  lauto  coenare  paratu 

Semper  et  a  magna  non  degenerare  culina. 

Mitem  animum  et  mores  modicis  erroribus  a^quos  15 

Pra^cipit,  atque  animas  servorum  et  corpora  nostra 

Materia  constare  putat  paribusque  elementis, 

An  s£evire  docet  Kutilus,  qui  gaudet  acerbo 

Plagarum  strepitu,  et  nuUam  Sirena  flagellis 

Comparat,  Antiphates  trepidi  laris  ac  Polyphemus,  20 

Tunc  felix,  quoties  aliquis  tortore  vocato 

TJritur  ardenti  duo  propter  lintea  ferro  ? 

Quid  suadet  juveni  laitus  stridore  catente, 

Quem  mire  afficiunt  inscripta  ergastula,  carccr  ? 

Busticus  exspectas,  ut  non  sit  adultera  Larga)  25 

Filia,  qu»  numquam  maternos  dicere  mocchos 

Tam  cito  nec  tanto  poterit  contexere  cursu, 
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Ut  non  ter  dccioB  rcspiret  ?  conscia  matri 

Virj;o  fuit ;  ccras  nunc  Imc  dictunte  pusillas 

Implct  ct  ad  incDchuni  dat  '  '  («nc  cinicdis.  30 

JSic  nuturu  jubet :   velociu»  •  .-i  uos 

Corrurapuut  vitiorum  cxemplu,  domcstica  magriis 

Quum  Bubcunt  animos  uuctoribus.      Unus  et  altcr 

ForHitan  lucc  spcrnant  juvcncs,  quibus  artc  bcuigua 

Et  mcliore  luto  finxit  pnccordia  Tilan  :  S.O 

Scd  rcliquos  fugicnda  patrum  vcsti^ia  ducunt 

Et  monstrata  diu  vctcris  traliit  orbita  culpttj. 

Abstincas  igitur  damnandis;  hujus  cnim  vel 

Una  potcns  ratio  cst,  nc  crimina  nostra  scquantur 

Ex  nobis  gcniti,  (juoniam  docilcs  imitandis  40 

Turpibus  ac  pravis  omncs  sumus  ;  ct  Cutilinam 

Quocumquc  in  populo  vidcas,  quocumquc  sub  axc, 

S(  d  ncc  iirutus  crit,  Bruti  ncc  avunculus  usquam. 

Kil  dictu  foedum  visuque  ha^c  limina  langat, 

Intra  qiiic  patcr  cst ;  procul,  ah  procul  indc  puclla)  46 

Lcnonum  et  cantus  pcruoctantis  parasiti ! 

Maxinia  dcbctur  pucro  rcvcrentia  :  si  quid 

Turpe  paras,  ncc  tu  pueri  contcmpscris  annos, 

Scd  pcccaturo  obstct  tibi  filius  infans. 

Nam  si  quid  dignum  censons  fccerit  ira  50 

Quandoque  et  similcm  tibi  se  non  corpore  tantum 

Ncc  vultu  dcdcrit,  morum  quoque  filius,  et  qui 

Omnia  deterius  tua  per  vestigia  peccet, 

Corripies  nimirum  et  castigabis  accrbo 

Clamore  aut  post  hsDC  tabulas  mutare  parabis :  55 

Undc  tibi  frontcm  libertatcmquc  pareutis, 

Quum  facias  pejora  senex,  vacuumque  cerebro 

Jam  pridcm  caput  hoc  ventosa  cucuibita  quaerat  ? 

Hospite  vcnturo,  ccssabit  nemo  tuorum. 
Ycrre  pavimentum,  nitidas  ostende  columnas,  60 

Arida  cum  tota  dcscendat  aranea  tela, 
Hic  leve  argentum,  vasa  aspcra  tergcat  alter : 
Vox  domini  furit  instantis  virgamque  tcnentis. 
Ergo  miser  trt  pidas,  ne  stcrcore  foeda  canino 
Atiia  displiceaut  oculis  venientis  amici,  65 

Kc  pcrfusa  luto  sit  porticus  ;  et  tamen  uno 
Scmodio  scobis  haec  emendat  servulus  unus  : 
Illud  non  agitas,  ut  sanctam  filius  omni 
Aspiciat  sine  labe  domum  \itioque  carcntcm  ? 
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Gratum  est,  quod  patriae  civem  populoque  dedisti,  70 

Si  facis  ut  patriae  sit  idoneus,  utilis  ag;ris, 

Utilis  et  bellorum  et  pacis  rebus  agendis. 

Plurimum  enim  intererit,  quibus  artibus  et  quibus  hunc  tu 

Moribus  instituas.     Serpente  ciconia  pullos 

Nutrit  et  inventa  per  devia  rura  lacerta  :  75 

Illi  eadem  sumptis  quDcrunt  animalia  pinnis. 

Vultur  jumento  et  canibus  crucibusque  relictis 

Ad  fetus  properat  partemque  cadaveris  atfert : 

Hic  est  ergo  cibus  magni  quoque  vulturis  et  se 

Pascentis,  propria  quum  jam  facit  arbore  nidos.  80 

Sed  leporem  aut  capream  famulce  Jovis  et  generosse 

lu  saltu  venantur  aves  ;  hinc  praeda  cubiii 

Ponitur :  iude  autem  quum  se  matura  levabit 

Progenies,  stimulante  fame  festiuat  ad  ilUun, 

Quam  primum  prcedam  rupto  gustaverat  ovo.  85 

-<Edificator  erat  Cretonius  et  modo  curvo 
Litore  Caietac,  summa  nunc  Tiburis  arce 
Nunc  Pra)ncstinis  in  montibus  alta  parabat 
Culmina  villarum  Gra^cis  longeque  petitis 
Marmoribus,  vincens  Fortunje  atque  Herculis  acdem,  90 

Ut  spado  vincebat  Capitolia  nostra  Posides. 
Dum  sic  ergo  habitat  Cretonius,  imminuit  rem, 
Pregit  opes  ;  nec  parva  tamen  mensura  relictoe 
Partis  erat :  totam  hanc  turbavit  filius  amens, 
Dum  meliore  novas  attollit  marmore  villas.  95 

Quidam,  sortiti  metuentem  sabbata  patrem 
Nil  praeter  nubes  et  coeli  numen  adoraut, 
Nec  distare  putant  humana  carne  suiUam, 
Qua  pater  abstinuit ;  mox  et  proeputia  ponunt. 
Komanas  autem  soliti  contemnere  leges  100 

Judaicum  ediscunt  et  servant  ac  metuunt  jus, 
Tradidit  arcano  quodcumque  volumine  Moses, 
Non  monstrare  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti, 
Quaesitum  ad  fontem  solos  deducere  verpos. 
Sed  pater  in  causa,  cui  septima  quccque  fuit  lux  105 

Ignava  et  partem  vita^  non  attigit  ullam. 

Sponte  tamen  juvenes  imitantur  cetera  :  solam 
Inviti  quoque  avaritiam  exercere  jubentur. 
Fallit  euim  vitium  specie  virtutis  et  umbra, 
Quum  sit  triste  habitu  vultuque  et  veste  severum.  110 

Nec  dubie  t^mquam  frugi  laudetur  avarus, 
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Tnmqnam  pnmis  homo  <t  nrum  tnU-lu  Buonim 

Corta  m:i^'is,  (juam  ni  fortunas  fM.rvet  cawlj-m 

Tlcsperidum  wrpcnH  aut  Ponticu».     A(M«'  quod  hunc,  dc 

Quo  lo(juor,  cprcj^ium  populus  putat  adquircndi  115 

Artificcm  ;  quippcr  his  crcscunt  patrimoiiia  fabris. 

Scd  crcscunt  quocumquc  modo,  majoraquc  fiunt 

Incude  ossidua  scmpcrquc  ardcntc  camino. 

Et  patcr  crgo  animi  fcliccs  crcdit  avaros, 

Qui  miratur  opcs,  qui  nulla  cxempla  bcati  120 

PaupcriB  cssc  putant;  juvcnes  hortatur,  ut  illam 

Iro  viam  pcrgant  et  eidcm  incumbere  scctaj. 

Sunt  qutcdam  vitionim  clcmcnta  :  his  protinus  illos 

Imbuit  et  cogit  minimas  cdiscere  sordcs. 

Mox  adquircndi  docct  insatiabile  votum.  125 

Servorum  vcntrcs  modio  castigat  iniquo, 

Ipse  quoque  esuriens ;  ncque  enim  omnia  sustinet  umquam 

Mucida  cnerulci  panis  consumere  frusta, 

Kcsternum  solitus  mcdio  scrvare  minutal 

Scptcmbri,  ncc  non  differre  in  tempora  coDnae  130 

Altcrius  conchem  oestivi  cum  parte  laccrti 

Signatam  vel  dimidio  putrique  siluro, 

Filaque  sectivi  numerata  includcre  porri  : 

Invitatus  ad  haec  aliquis  de  ponte  ncgabit. 

Scd  quo  divitias  ha?c  pcr  tormcnta  coactas,  135 

Quum  furor  haud  dubius,  quum  sit  manifcsta  phrenesis, 

TJt  locuples  moriaris,  cgentis  vivere  fato  ? 

Interca  pleno  quum  turget  sacculus  ore, 

Crescit  amor  nummi,  quantura  ipsa  pecunia  crcscit, 

Et  minus  hanc  optat  qui  non  habet.     Ergo  paratur  140 

Altera  villa  tibi,  quum  rus  non  sufficit  unum, 

Et  profcrre  libet  fines,  majorque  vidctur 

Et  mclior  vicina  seges  :  mercaris  et  hanc  et 

Arbusta  et  dcnsa  montcm  qui  canet  oliva. 

Quorum  si  pretio  dominus  non  vincitur  uUo,  145 

Nocte  boves  macri  lassoque  famelica  collo 

Jumenta  ad  viridcs  hujus  mittcntur  aristas  ; 

'Nec  prius  inde  domum,  qunm  tota  novalia  soevos 

In  ventres  abeant,  ut  credas  falcibus  actum. 

Dicere  vix  possis,  quam  multi  talia  plorent,  150 

Et  quot  venales  injuria  fecerit  agros. 

Sed  qui  sennones,  quam  foedoe  buccina  famae ! — 

Quid  nocet  hsec  ?  inquit ;  tunicam  mihi  malo  lupini, 
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Quam  si  me  toto  laudet  yicinia  pago 

Exigui  ruris  paucissima  farra  secantem. —  155 

Scilicet  et  morbis  et  debilitate  carebis, 

Et  luctum  et  curam  effugies,  et  tempora  vitae 

Longa  tibi  posthac  fato  meliore  dabuntur, 

Si  tantum  culti  solus  possederis  agri, 

Quantum  sub  Tatio  populus  Romanus  arabat.  160 

Mox  etiam  fractis  a3tate  ac  Punica  passis 

Proelia  vel  Pyrrhum  immanem  gladiosque  Molossos 

Tandem  pro  multis  vix  jugera  bina  dabantur 

Yulneribus  :  merces  hasc  sanguinis  atque  laboris 

Nullis  visa  umquam  meritis  minor,  aut  ingratae  165 

Curta  fides  patriae.     Saturabat  giebula  talis 

Patrem  ipsum  turbamque  casae,  qua  feta  jacebat 

TJxor  et  infantes  ludebant  quattuor,  unus 

Vernula,  tres  domini ;  sed  magnis  fratribus  horum 

A  scrobe  vel  sulco  redeuntibus  altera  coena  170 

Amplior  et  grandes  fumabant  pultibus  ollaj. 

Nunc  modus  hic  agri  nostro  non  sufficit  horto. 

Inde  fere  scelerum  causae  ;  nec  plura  venena 

Miscuit  aut  ferro  grassatur  saepius  ullum 

Humanae  mentis  vitium,  quam  saeva  cupido  175 

Immodici  census.     JN^am  dives  qui  fieri  vult, 

Et  cito  vult  fieri ;  sed  quae  reverentia  legum, 

Quis  metus  aut  pudor  est  umquam  properaiitis  avari? 

Vivite  contenti  casulis  et  collibus  istis, 

0  pueri !  Marsus  dicebat  et  Hernicus  olim  1 80 

Vestinusque  senex  :  panem  quaeramus  aratro, 

Qui  satis  est  mensis  ;  laudant  hoc  numina  ruris, 

Quorum  ope  et  auxilio  gratae  post  munus  aristae 

Contingunt  homini  vcteris  fastidia  quercus. 

!Nil  vetitum  fecisse  volet,  quem  non  pudet  alto  185 

Per  glaciem  perone  tegi,  qui  summovet  euros 

Pellibus  inversis ;  peregrina  ignotaque  nobis 

Ad  scelus  atque  nefas,  quaecumque  est,  purpura  ducit. 

Haec  illi  veteres  praeccpta  minoribus  :   at  nunc 
Post  finem  autumni  media  de  nocte  supinum  1  [)0 

Clamosus  juvcnem  pater  excitat :  Accipe  ceras, 
Scribe,  puer,  vigila,  causas  age,  perlege  rubras 
Majorum  leges  aut  vitem  posce  libello, 
Sed  caput  intactum  buxo  naresque  pilosas 

Annotetct  grandes  miretur  Laelius  alas.  195 
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J)iniL'  ^raurorum  uttc^ias,  coAtcUa  Brij^ntum, 

Ut  locupktt  in  u(]uilam  tihi  Bfxap;eKimu»  unnus 

Afitrat ;  aut,  lon^os  custrorum  lerrc  luborcs 

»Si  ])i^('t  ct  tripidum  solvunt  tibi  cornuu  vcntrem 

('uni  litui.s  nudita,  purcs  quod  vcndcrc  possiB  200 

IMuris  diinidio,  ncc  tc  liiHtidiu  mcrcis 

Uilius  subcunt  ablcpandrc  Tibcrim  ultra, 

Ncu  crcdas  poncndum  uliquid  discriminie  inter 

Unj^ucnta  ct  corium.     Lucn  bonus  cst  odor  ex  ro 

Qualibct :  illa  tuo  scntcntia  scmpcr  in  ore  205 

Versctur,  dis  atquc  ipso  Jove  digna  pocta. 

Undc  liabcas,  qufcrit  ncmo,  scd  oportct  habere : 

Hoc  monstrant  vctula)  pucris  rcpcntibus  assae, 

Hoc  discunt  omnes  antc  alpha  ct  beta  puella}. — 

Talibus  instantcm  monitis  ([ucmcumquc  parcntcm  210 

Sic  posscm  affari :  Dic,  o  vanissimc,  quis  te 

Fcstinare  jubet  ?  mcliorcm  pra^sto  magistro 

Discipulum.     Sccurus  abi ;  vinccris,  ut  Ajax 

Prnctcriit  Tclamonem,  ut  Pclca  vicit  Achilles. 

Parccndum  est  tcncris  :  nondum  implevere  mcdullas  215 

!Matur[c  mala  nequitiai ;  ast  quum  pcctcre  barbam 

Cccpcrit  ct  longi  mucroncm  admittcre  cultri, 

Falsua  erit  testis,  vendct  perjuria  summa 

Exigua  ct  Ccrcris  tangcns  aramque  pcdcmque. 

Elatam  jam  crcde  nurum,  si  limina  vcstra  220 

Mortifcra  cum  dote  subit :  quibus  illa  premetur 

Pcr  somnum  digitis !  nam  qnvc  tcrraque  marique 

Adcjuircnda  putas,  brcvior  via  confcrct  illi. 

KuUus  enim  magni  sccleris  labor.     Haec  cgo  numquam 

Mandavi,  dices  olim,  nec  talia  suasi ;  225 

Mcntis  causa  malce  tamen  est  ct  origo  pcnes  te. 

!Nam  quisquis  magni  census  prKccpit  amorem, 

Et  Iffivo  monitu  pucros  producit  avaros, 

[Et  qui  per  fraudes  patrimonia  conduplicare,] 

I)at  libertatcm  et  totas  eflundit  hal  enas  230 

Curriculo  ;  qucm  si  revoccs,  subsistere  nescit 

Et  te  contempto  rapitur  mctisque  relictis. 

Kcmo  satis  credit  tantum  delinqucre,  quantum 

Pcrmittas  ;  adeo  indulgent  sibi  latius  ipsi. 

Quum  dicis  juveni  stultum,  qui  donet  amico,  235 

Qui  paupcrtatem  levet  attollatque  propiuqui, 

Et  spoliare  doces  et  circumscribere  et  omni 
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Crimine  divitias  adquirere,  quarum  amor  in  te 

Quantus  erat  patriae  Deciorum  in  pectore,  quantum 

Dilexit  Thebas,  si  Gra^cia  vera,  Menoeceus ;  240 

In  quorum  sulcis  legiones  dentibus  anguis 

Cum  clipeis  nascuntur  et  horrida  bella  capessunt 

Continuo,  tamquam  et  tubicen  surrexerit  una. 

Ergo  ignem,  cujus  scintillas  ipse  dedisti, 

Flagrantem  late  et  rapientem  cuncta  videbis,  245 

'Neo  tibi  parcetur  misero,  trcpidumque  magistrum 

!In  cavea  magno  fremitu  leo  tollet  alumnus. 

Nota  mathematicis  genesis  tua ;  sed  grave  tardas 

Exspectare  colus  :  morieris  stamine  nondum 

Abrupto.     Jam  nunc  obstas  et  vota  moraris,  250' 

Jam  torquet  juvenem  longa  et  cervina  senectus. 

Ocius  Archigenen  quaore  atque  eme  quod  Mithridates 

Composuit,  si  vis  aliam  decerpere  ficum 

Atque  alias  tractare  rosas.     Medicamen  habendum  est, 

Sorbere  ante  cibum  quod  debeat  et  pater  et  rex.  255 

Monstro  voluptatem  egregiam,  cui  nulhi  theatra, 
Nulla  aequare  queas  pra)toris  pulpita  lauti : 
Si  spectes,  quauto  capitis  discrimine  constent 
Incrementa  domus,  ajrata  multus  in  arca 
Fiscus  et  ad  vigilem  ponendi  Castora  nummi,  260 

Ex  quo  Mars  ultor  galeam  quoque  perdidit  et  res 
Isron  potuit  servare  suas.     Ergo  omnia  Elorse 
Et  Cereris  licet  et  Cybeles  aulaea  relinquas ; 
Tanto  majores  humana  negotia  hidi. 

An  magis  oblectant  auimum  jactata  petauro  265 

Corpora  quique  solet  rectum  descendere  funem, 
Quam  tu,  Corycia  semper  qui  puppe  moraris 
Atque  habitas,  coro  semper  tollendus  ct  austro, 
[Perditus  ac  vilis  sacci  mercator  olentis,] 
Qui  gaudes  pingue  antiqua)  de  litore  Cretae  270 

Passum  et  municipes  Jovis  advexisse  lagenas  ? 
Hic  tamen  ancipiti  figens  vestigia  planta 
Victum  illa  mercede  parat  brumamque  famemque 
Illa  reste  cavet :  tu  propter  mille  talenta 
Et  centem  villas  temerarius      Aspice  portus  276 

Et  plenum  magnis  trabibus  mare  :  plus  hominum  est  jam 
In  pelago ;  veniet  clapsis,  quocumque  vocarit 
Spes  lucri,  nec  Carpathium  Ga)tuhique  tantum 
iE(]iUora  transiliet,  sed  longe  Calpe  relicta 
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Audict  Hcrculco  Rtridcntcm  piir^ite  solfm.  280 

(inindo  opcrar?  prctium  cst,  ut  tcnso  folle  rcverti 

Indc  domum  possis  tumidaque  supcrbuB  aluta 

Occani  nionstni  ctjuvcncs  vidissc  ?  ^. 

Non  urjus  nicntcs  aj^itat  furor  :   ill'  i** 

In  manibus  vultu  Eumenidum  tcrrctur  et  igni :  285 

Hic  bovc  pcrcusRO  mu^irc  A^'  lit 

Aut  Ithacum  ;  parcat  tunicis  li  ^  inis, 

Curatoris  cgct,  qui  navcm  mercibus  implet 

Ad  summum  latus  et  tabula  distinfniitur  unda, 

Quum  sit  causa  mali  tanti  ct  disoriminis  hujus  290 

Concisum  argentum  in  titulos  facicBque  minutaa. 

Occurrunt  nubcs  ct  fulgnra :   Solvitc  funcm, 

Frumcnti  dominus  claniat  pipcrisvc  coempti, 

Nil  color  hic  coeli,  nil  fascia  nigra  minatur ; 

^stivum  tonat. — Infclix  hac  forsitan  ipsa  295 

Noctc  cadit  fractis  trabibus,  fluctuquc  prcmetur 

Obrutus  et  zonam  laeva  morsuque  tenebit. 

Scd  cujus  votis  modo  non  snffccerat  aurum, 

Quod  Tagus  ct  mtila  volvit  Pactolus  arcna, 

Frigida  sufficicnt  vclantcs  ingiiina  panni  300 

Exiguusquc  cibus,  mcrsa  rate  naufragus  assem 

Dum  rogat  et  picta  se  tempestate  tuetur. 

Tantis  parta  malis  cura  majore  mctuque 
Scrvantur.     Miscra  est  magni  custodia  census  ! 
Dispositis  pra^dives  hamis  vigilare  cohortem  305 

Servorum  noctu  Licinus  jubet,  attonitus  pro 
Electro  signisquc  suis  Phiygiaque  columna 
Atque  cbore  et  lata  testudine.     Dolia  nudi 
Non  ardent  Cynici ;  si  fregeris,  altera  fiet 
Cras  domus,  atque  eadem  plumbo  commissa  manebit.         310 
Sensit  Alexander,  tcsta  quum  vidit  in  illa 
Magnum  habitatorem,  quanto  felicior  hic,  qui 
Nil  cuperet,  quam  qui  totum  sibi  posceret  orbem, 
Passurus  gestis  aequanda  pericula  rebus. 

Kullum  numen  abest,  si  sit  prudentia  ;  nos  te,  315 

Nos  facimus,  Fortuna,  deam.     Mensura  tamen  quae 
Sufficiat  census,  si  quis  me  consulat,  edam  : 
In  quantum  sitis  atque  fames  et  frigora  poscunt, 
Quantum,  Epicure,  tibi  parvis  suffecit  in  hortis, 
Quantum  Socratici  ceperunt  ante  penates.  320 

Numquam  aliud  natura,  aliud  sapientia  dicit. 
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Acribus  oxemplis  vidcor  te  claudere?  misce 

Ergo  aliquid  nostris  dc  moribus  :   effice  summam, 

33is  septem  ordinibus  quam  lex  dignatur  Othonis. 

Haec  quoque  si  rugam  trahit  extenditque  labellum;  325 

Sume  duos  equites,  fac  tcrtia  quadringenta. 

Si  nondum  implevi  gremium,  si  panditur  ultra, 

'Nec  Croesi  fortuna  umquam,  nec  Persica  regna 

Sufficient  animo,  nec  divitiae  Narcissi, 

Indulsit  Caesar  cui  Claudius  omnia,  cujus  330 

Paruit  imperiis,  uxorem  occidere  jussus. 
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Qtiis  nescit,  Yolusi  Bithynice,  qualia  dcmens 

-^gyptus  portenta  colat  ?  crocodilon  adorat 

Pars  haec,  illa  pavet  saturam  scrpentitius  lom. 

Effigies  sacri  nitet  aurea  ccrcopitheci, 

Dimidio  magicae  resonant  ubi  Memnone  chordoe  5 

Atque  vetus  Thebe  centum  jacct  obruta  portis. 

Illic  aeluros,  hic  piscem  flumiuis,  illic 

Oppida  tota  canem  venerantur,  nemo  Dianam. 

Porrum  et  caepe  nefas  violare  et  frangcre  morsu  : 

0  sanctas  gentes,  quibus  hgec  nascuntur  in  hortis  10 

Numina  !     Lanatis  animalibus  abstinet  omnis 

Mensa,  nefas  illic  fetum  jugulare  capellDD  : 

Carnibus  humanis  vesci  licet.     Attonito  quum 

Tale  super  coenam  facinus  narraret  Ulixes 

Alcinoo,  bilcm  aut  risum  fortasse  quibusdam  15 

Moverat,  ut  mendax  aretalogus  :  In  mare  nemo 

Hunc  abicit,  sasva  dignum  veraque  Charybdi, 

Fingentem  immanes  Lsestrygonas  atque  Cyclopas? 

l^am  citius  Scyllam  vel  concurrentia  saxa 

Cyaneis  plenos  et  tempestatibus  utres  20 

Crediderim  aut  tenui  percussum  verbere  Circes 

Et  cum  remigibus  grunnisse  Elpenora  porcis : 

Tam  vacui  capitis  populum  Phseaca  putavit  ? — 

Sic  aliquis  merito  nondum  ebrius  et  minimum  qui 

I)e  Corcyra3a  temetum  duxerat  urna  ;  25 

Solus  enim  haec  Ithacus  nullo  sub  teste  canebat. 

Xos  miranda  quidem,  sed  nuper  consule  lunco 
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Gcsta  mipor  calidic  r«  '  '    '^"  i>ti, 

NoH  vul};i  Bculus  ct  tu:.        ^:  nurnU. 

Num  Bcelus  a  ryrrha  quamquam  omnia  syrmata  yolvaB,       30 

Nullus  aj)ud  traf^icos  populus  larit ;  .  nobtro 

l)ira  (iuod  exiniplum  leritas  produx'  >, 

Intcr  finitimos  vetus  uttjue  antiqua  BimuItoS} 
Immortalc  odiuni  ct  numquam  sanabile  vulnus 
Ardct  adhuc,  Ombos  ct  Tcutyra,     Summu»  utrimque  35 

Inde  furor  vulgo,  quod  numina  vicinorum 
Odit  utcrquc  locus,  quum  solos  crcdat  habendoa 
Essc  dcos,  quos  ipsc  colit.     Scd  tcmporc  festo 
Altcrius  populi  rapienda  occasio  cunctia 

Visa  ininucorum  primoribus  ac  ducibuf,  ne  40 

Loctum  hilarcmque  dicm,  ne  magnaj  gaudia  cocnflo 
Scntircnt,  positis  ad  tcmpla  ct  compita  mensis 
Pcrvigili(iue  toro,  qucm  nocte  ac  luce  jacentem 
Soptimus  intcrdum  sol  invonit.     Horrida  sane 
-ZEiryptus,  scd  luxuria,  quantum  ipse  notavi,  45 

Barbara  fumoso  non  ccdit  turba  Canopo. 
Addc,  quod  ct  facilis  victoria  de  madidis  et 
131a2sis  atque  mcro  titubantibus  :  inde  virorum 
Saltatus  nigro  tibicino,  qualiacumque 

Unguenta  ct  floros  multa^que  in  fronte  coronae ;  60 

Hinc  jojunum  odium.     Sod  jurgia  prima  sonare 
Incipiunt  animis  ardontibus,  haic  tuba  rixaB; 
Dein  clamore  pari  concurritur,  et  vice  teli 
Sae^dt  nuda  manus  ;  paucas  sine  vulnere  malae, 
Vix  cuiquam  aut  nuUi  toto  certamine  nasus  55 

Intogor,  aspiceres  jam  cuncta  per  agmina  vultus 
Dimidios,  alias  facios  et  hiantia  ruptis 
Ossa  gcnis,  plonos  oculorum  sanguine  pugnos. 
Ludcre  se  crodunt  ipsi  tamon  ot  pueriles 
Exercere  acios,  quod  nuUa  cadavera  calcent ;  60 

Et  sane  quo  tot  rixantis  millia  turbae, 
Si  vivunt  omnos  ?  ergo  acrior  impotus,  et  jam 
Saxa  inclinatis  pcr  Immum  quaesita  lacertis 
Incipiunt  torquoro,  domestica  seditioni 

Tela,  nec  hunc  lapidom,  quales  et  Tumus  et  Ajax,  65 

Vel  quo  Tydides  porcussit  pondere  coxam 
^nca),  sod  quom  valeant  emittere  dextrae 
IUis  dissimiles  et  nostro  tompore  natae. 
Nam  gonus  hoc  vivo  jam  decrescebat  Homero; 
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Terra  malos  homines  nunc  educat  atque  pusillos.  70 

Ergo  (leus,  quicumque  aspexit,  ridet  et  odit. 

A  deverticulo  repetatur  fabula.     Postquam, 
Subsidiis  aucti,  pars  altera  promere  ferrum 
Audet  et  infestis  pugnam  instaurare  sagittis  : 
Terga  fuga  celeri  prcestant,  instantibus  Ombis,  75 

Qui  vicina  colunt  umbrosse  Tentyra  palmae. 
Labitur  hinc  quidam,  nimia  formidine  cursum 
Pra^oipitans,  capiturque  ;  ast  illum  in  plurima  sectum 
Trusta  et  particulas,  ut  multis  mortuus  unus 
Sufficeret,  totum  corrosis  ossibus  edit  80 

Yictrix  turba,  nec  ardenti  decoxit  aeno 
Aut  veribus  ;  longum  usque  adeo  tardumque  putavit 
Exspectare  focos,  contenta  cadavere  crudo. 
Hic  gaudere  libet,  quod  non  violaverit  ignem, 
Quem  summa  coeli  raptum  de  parte  Prometheus  85 

Donavit  terris  ;  [eh^mento  gratulor  et  te 
Exsultare  rcor.]     Sed  qui  mordere  cadaver 
Sustinuit,  nil  umquam  hac  carne  libentius  edit ; 
Kam  scelere  in  tanto  ne  qurcras  et  dubites  an 
Prima  voluptatem  gula  senserit ;  ultimus  autem  90 

Qui  stetit,  absumpto  jam  toto  corpore,  ductis 
Per  terram  digitis  aliquid  de  sanouine  austat. 
Vascones,  ha3C  tama  est,  almientis  talibus  olim 
Produxere  animas :  sed  res  diversa,  sed  illic 
Fortuna)  invidia  est  bellorumque  ultima,  casus  95 

Extremi,  longa^  dira  obsidionis  egcstas. 
Hujus  enim,  quod  nunc  agitur,  miserabile  debct 
Exemplum  esse  cibi,  sicut  modo  dicta  mihi  gens 
Post  omnes  herbas,  post  cuneta  animalia,  quidquid 
Cogebat  vacui  ventris  furor,  hostibus  ipsis  100 

Pallorem  ac  maciem  et  tenues  miserantibus  artus, 
Membra  aliena  fame  lacerabant,  esse  parati 
Et  sua.     Quisnam  hominum  veniam  dare  qutsve  deorum 
Ventribus  abnueret  dira  atque  immania  passis 
Et  quibus  illorum  poterant  ignoscere  manes,  105 

Quorum  corporibus  vescebantur  ?     Melius  nos 
Zenonis  prsecepta  monent ;  nec  enim  omnia,  qua^dam 
Pro  vita  facienda  putant :   scd  Cantaber  unde 
Stoicus,  antiqui  praisertim  ajtate  Metelli  ? 
Nunc  totus  Graias  nostrasque  habet  orbis  Athenas,  1 10 

Gallia  causidicos  docuit  facunda  Britannos, 
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T)c  condufcndo  loquitur  juin  rhetoro  Thule. 

NobiliH  ille  tumen  populus,  quera  diximuB,  et  par 

Virtute  nt(]ue  fide,  8<<1  major  clude,  Sagiintua, 

Tule  quid  excusat :   Ma,'otide  sicvior  ura  1 15 

-^gyptus.     Quippo  illa  nefandi  Tuurica  sacri 

Inventrix  homincs  (ut  jura,  quoD  cunninu  tradunt, 

Dij;nu  fide  creda.s)  tuntura  iramolat,  ulterius  nil 

Aut  gravius  cultro  tiraet  hostia.     Quis  raodo  cusu» 

Inij)ulit  hos?  qucc  tanta  fames  infestaquo  vallo  120 

Arnia  coegtrunt  tum  detcstabile  monstrum 

Audere  ?  unne  aliara,  terra  Meraphitide  sicca, 

Invidiam  fucerent  nolenti  surgere  Nilo  ? 

Uua  nec  terribLIes  Cimbri  nec  liistones  umquaoi 

SauroraataDquo  truces  aut  immanes  Agathyrsi,  125 

Huc  sa3vit  rubie  imbelle  et  inutile  vulgus, 

Parvula  fictilibus  solitura  dare  vela  phaselis 

Et  brevibus  pictai  remis  incumbere  testse. 

Nec  pocnam  sceleri  invenies,  nec  digna  parabis 

Supplicia  his  populis,  in  quorura  mente  pares  sunt  130 

Et  similes  ira  atque  fames.     Mollissiraa  corda 

Humano  gcneri  dare  se  natura  fatetur, 

Qua3  lacrimas  dedit ;  haec  nostri  pars  optima  sensus. 

Plorare  ergo  jubet  causam  dicentis  amici, 

Squaloremque  rei,  pupillum  ad  jura  vocantem  135 

Circumscriptorem,  cujus  manantia  fletu 

Ora  puellai'es  faciuut  inserta  capilli. 

Natura)  imperio  gemimus,  quum  funus  adultae 

Virgiuis  occurrit  vel  terra  clauditur  infans 

Et  minor  igne  rogi ;  quis  enim  bonus  et  face  dignus  1-10 

Arcana,  qualem  Cercris  vult  esse  sacerdos, 

Ulla  aliena  sibi  credit  mala  ?     Separat  hoc  nos 

A  grege  mutorum,  atque  ideo  venerabile  soli 

Sortiti  ingeniura  divinorumque  capaces 

Atque  exercendis  capiendisque  artibus  apti  145 

Sensum  a  coelesti  demissum  traximus  arce, 

Cujus  cgent  prona  et  terram  spectantia.     Mundi 

Principio  indulsit  communis  conditor  illis 

Tantum  animas,  nobis  animum  quoque,  mutuus  ut  nos 

Affectus  petere  auxilium  et  praestare  juberet,  150 

Dispersos  trahere  in  populum,  migrare  vetusto 

De  nemore  et  proavis  habitatas  linquere  silvas, 

JEdificare  domos,  laribus  conjungere  nostria 
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Tectum  aliud,  tutos  vicino  limine  somnos 

Ut  collata  daret  liducia,  protegere  armis  155 

Lapsum  aut  ingenti  nutantem  vulnere  civem, 

Communi  dare  signa  tuba,  defendier  isdem 

Turribus  atque  una  portarum  clave  teneri. 

Sed  jam  serpentum  major  concordia  ;  parcit 

Cognatis  maculis  similis  fera  :   quando  leoni  160 

Fortior  eripuit  vitam  leo  ?  quo  nemore  umquam 

Exspiravit  aper  majoris  dentibus  apri  ? 

Indica  tigris  agit  rabida  cum  tigride  pacem 

Perpetuam,  saevis  inter  se  convenit  ursis : 

Ast  homini  ferrum  letale  incude  nefanda  165 

Produxisse  parum  est,  quum  rastra  et  sarcula  tantum 

Assueti  coquere  et  marris  ac  vomere  lassi 

Nescierint  primi  giadios  extendere  fabri. 

Aspicimus  populos,  quorum  non  suificit  iraB 

Occidisse  aliquem,  sed  pectora,  brachia,  vultum  170 

Crediderint  genus  esse  cibi ;  quid  diceret  ergo 

Vel  quo  non  fugcret,  si  nunc  hsec  monstra  videret, 

Pythagoras,  cunctis  animalibus  abstinuit  qui 

Tamquam  homine,  et  ventri  indulsit  non  omne  legumen  ? 
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Q,uis  numerare  queat  felicis  prsemia,  Galli, 

Militiae  ?  nam  si  subeuntur  prospera  castra, 

Me  pavidum  excipiat  tirouem  porta  secundo 

Sidere.     Plus  etenim  fati  valet  hora  benigni, 

Q,uam  si  nos  Veneris  commendet  epistola  Marti  5 

Et  Samia  genitrix  qux  delectatur  arena. 

Commoda  tractemus  primum  communia,  quorum 
Haud  minimum  illud  erit,  ne  te  pulsare  togatus 
Audeat,  immo  et,  si  pulsetur,  dissimulet  nec 
Audeat  excussos  praetori  ostendere  dentes  10 

Et  nigram  in  facie  tumidis  livoribus  offam 
Atque  oculum  medico  nil  promittente  relictum. 
Bardaicus  judex  datur  hoec  punire  volenti, 
Calceus  et  grandes  magna  ad  subsellia  surae, 
Legibus  autiquis  castrorum  et  more  Camilli  15 

Servato,  miles  ne  vallum  litiget  extra 
Et  procul  a  siguis.     Justissima  centurionum 
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Copniitio  cst  ipitnr  do  milito,  noc  milii  (locrit 

XJltio,  bI  juKttc  (lcfcrtur  cauHa  querolla; ; 

Tota  cohors  tamcn  cpt  inimica,  omnesquc  manipli  20 

Conscusu  maj;no  ofTiciunt,  ournMli»  ut  sit 

Vindicta  ct  gnivior  {|uum  injuria.     Dignum  erit  crgo 

Declamatoris  mulino  corde  VapoUi, 

Qunni  duo  cnira  lial^cas,  offondcro  tot  onligaR,  tot 

Millia  clavorum.     Quis  tam  procul  absit  ab  urbe  25 

PrcBtcrca,  quis  tam  Pyladcs,  molem  aggeris  ullra 

Ut  vcniat?  lacrimac  fiiccontur  protinus,  et  86 

Excusaluros  non  sollicitemus  amicos. 

Da  tcstem,  judex  quum  dixcrit,  audcat  ille 

Nescio  quis,  pupjnos  qui  vidit,  diccrc  :  vidi :  30 

Et  credam  dip^num  barba  dignumque  capillis 

Majorum.     Citius  falsum  produccre  tcstom 

Contra  paganum  possis,  quam  vera  loquontem 

Contra  fortunam  arraati  contraque  pudorem. 

PraDmia  nunc  alia  atque  alia  cmolumenta  notvmus  3o 

Pacramcntorum.     Convallcm  ruris  aviti 
Iraprobus  aut  campura  raihi  si  vicinus  adcmit, 
Et  sacrum  effodit  medio  de  limite  saxum, 
Quod  mea  cura  patulo  coluit  puls  annua  libo, 
Debitor  aut  suraptos  pcrgit  non  reddcre  nummos,  40 

Vana  supervacui  dicens  chirographa  ligni : 
Exspectandus  crit  qui  lites  inchoet  annus 
Totius  populi ;  scd  tunc  quoquc  mille  ferenda 
Tffidia,  mille  morrc  :  toties  subscllia  tantum 
Stei-nuntur  ;  jam  facundo  ponente  lacemas  45 

Caidicio  et  Fusco  jam  micturiente  parati 
Digrediraur  lentaque  fori  pugnaraus  arena. 
A  st  illis,  quos  arraa  tegunt  et  balteus  ambit, 
Quod  placitum  est  ipsis  proestatur  tempus  agendi, 
Kec  res  atteritur  longo  sufflamine  litis.  50 

Solis  pra^terea  testandi  militibus  jus 
Vivo  patre  datur  ;  nam,  qua3  sunt  parta  labore 
Militiae,  placuit  non  essc  in  corpore  census, 
Omne  tenet  cujus  regiraen  pater.     Ergo  Coranura, 
Signorum  comitem  castrorumque  rera  raerentem,  55 

Quamvis  jam  trcmulus  captat  pater.     Hunc  favor  aDquus 
Provehit  et  pulchro  reddit  sua  dona  labori. 
Ipsius  ccrte  ducis  hoc  referre  videtur, 
Ut,  qui  fortis  erit,  sit  felicissimus  idem, 
Ut  lacti  phaleris  omnes  et  torquibus  omnes.  60 
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SATIRE  I. 

The  date  of  the  composition  of  the  introductory  satire  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  to  detcrmine.  It  is,  howGver,  cxceedingly  pro- 
bable  that  it  was  written  subsequcntly  to  manj''  of  the  others,  wdth  the 
intention  of  serving  as  a  kind  of  prcface ;  and  principally  for  two 
rcasons :  firstly,  in  consequence  of  the  sketchy  comprehensiveness  of 
its  subject-matter ;  secondly,  of  the  fact  that  by  the  mention  of  tht 
condcmnation  of  Mariusin  i.  47 — an  event  which  occurrcd  a.d.  100-^ 
■we  know  that  several  of  Juvenal's  poems  must,  from  the  internal 
evidence  which  they  contain,  have  been  penned  previously.  Thig  is 
really  the  only  sign  in  the  satire  which  gives  us  ccrtain  knowledge  aa 
to  its  chronology.  The  allusion  in  i.  60  is  supposed  to  be  to  Nero  and 
his  favourite,  Sporus.  It  would,  howevcr,  be  equally  apphcable  to  the 
conduct  of  Hadrian  towards  his  favourite,  Antinous.  Euperti,  without 
any  adequate  reason,  declares  authoritatively  that  it  was  written 
before  all  the  others ;  and  Drydcn,  a  shrewd  critic  in  his  way,  bases 
a  similar,  but  less  ex  cathedra,  assertion  on  the  fact  above  mentioned, 
that  it  is  "  the  natural  groundwork  of  all  the  rest :  hercin  he  confines 
himself  to  no  one  subject,  but  strikcs  indiflerently  at  all  mcn  in  his 
way  ;  in  every  foUowing  satire  he  has  chosen  some  particular  moral 
which  he  would  inculcate,  and  lashes  some  particular  vicc  or  folly." 
Endeavouring  to  strike  a  balance  of  probabilities,  we  may,  perha|>s, 
assume  that  it  was  written  about  a.d.  100,  and  that  very  possibly  several 
liues  may  have  been  addcd  to  it  here  and  there  at  a  hitcr  date. 

AiiGUMENT. — Am  I  for  ever  to  be  condemncd  to  listen — never 
permitted  to  reply  ?  Shall  I  never  retaliate  upon  those  wTetched 
poetasters  whose  theories  I  know  by  heart — their  platitudcs  about  Orcstes, 
the  palace  of  the  winds — subjects  that  have  been  dinned  into  my  ears 
from  my  school-days  upwards  ?  "VVhcn  so  much  paper  is  wasted,  the 
expenditure  of  a  little  more  will  make  no  difference.  But  if  I  write,  I 
shall  not  follow  the  suit  of  the  metre-mongers  around  me.  I  shall 
strike  out  a  line  of  my  own ;  or  rather,  I  shall  take  Lucilius  for  my 
master,  and  indulge  in  satire.  What  else  could  I  write  when  I  look 
at  the  state  of  society  around  me — when  I  see  Matho  riding  in  his 
littcr — wretches  tlom-ishing,  who  make  their  money  by  pandering  to 
old  women's  lewdness — scoimdrels  robbing  their  wards,  and  compelling 
them  to  gain  a  living  by  prostitution  ?     The  trite  old  subjects  are 
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worthy  of  hnntlHrij^  no  lonjfor  whcn  huuhrtndfl  «n»  found  rcady  to  con« 
niv»)  jit  tho  iidulUry  of  thi-ir  wivi!»— wh«  n  B]H;ndthrift«  are  apptjtnt^rd 
to  high  Hituutions  undor  govommcnt — whon  forgem  ride  along  like 
noblunion — wh<!n  wouifn  iMihit<!  in  public  thcir  jwramoura,  havin^ 
druf^god  thfir  IiumIxihiIm'  wirio  lir«t,  and  tau^ht  th#-ir  younj^i.T  neij^h- 
bourrt  to  do  tlic  Kamo.  The<^nrtiwilly,  jKKiplo  «till  praine  hon«^ly ; 
practically,  thcy  Ifuvo  it  Ui  Htarvo,  and  the  only  way  Ut  w»stlth  or 

froHpcrity  is  t}»rou^'h  crimo  and  Hin.  This  ih  tho  nature  of  tho  tirno». 
t  18  tho  innjtinition  of  ari^^or  that  I  feol.  I  Hhall  confine  mywlf  to  no 
oru!  Hide  of  thc  foIIi«'H  of  the  day.  Kverything  that  mon  do  or  think 
I  shall  tiickle.  And  what  a  fmitful  croj>  I  have!  Avarice  ia  ^siter 
than  ehe  ever  waa  ;  men  play  higher  thiin  at  any  time  before.  If  the 
extravapance  of  the  tirnea  is  unj)rocedentcdly  Bcrioua,  uo,  too,  is  the 
mean  trickory  to  which  men  will  descend  to  procure  money.  The 
whole  business  of  the  aportula  ia  a  mere  BUCcesHion  of  Hhams  and 
frauds.  We  do  not  yetbow  down  tho  knee  to  money  ;  but  we  wor«hip 
her  as  a  goddesa  in  our  hearts  for  all  that.  8ee  how  much  men  will 
go  through  to  get  ever  so  little  !  Within  the  great  m;in  Lh  faring 
Bumptuously  :  he  eata  up  a  whole  fortune  off  a  singlo  table ;  without 
wait  the  clients,  and  get  nothing.  A  Nemesis  is  at  hand,  it  ia  truc, 
in  the  shape  of  sudden  death,  followed  up  with  the  derision  of  angry 
friends  quarrelling  over  thjS  will.  So  bad  we  are  that  even  our  sona' 
vices  can  scarccly  produce  an}i,hing  worse.  I  know  I  shall  be  asked 
what  are  my  credentials  for  the  task  I  have  undertaken.  I  know,  too, 
I  shall  be  askcd  how  I  expect  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  those  whom 
I  satirise.  Well,  if  I  cannot  show  the  names  of  the  living,  I  must 
attack  them  under  guise  of  the  dead. 

1.  As  has  been  mentioned  before  {vide  Introductory  Notice  of  Satire), 
the  nuisanca.  of  recitation  reached  its  hcad  in  the  days  of  Augustus. 
Not  only  did  the  recitors  summon  their  friends  to  hired  rooms  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  thcir  compositions,  but  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
button-holing  them  in  all  the  public  places — the  bath,  the  forum,  and 
elsewhere — for  the  purpose  of  assailing  their  ears  with  their  rh\Tne8. 
Cf.  Ilor.  Ars  Poetica,  474 — ludoctum  doctumqtu  fugat  recitator  acerbus. 
"  Am  I  never  to  be  anything  but  a  listener  to  these  reciters  ? " 
asks  Juvenal.  Reponam,  "  Shall  I  never  retaliate  ?  "  may  be  either 
the  subj.  or  fut.  The  former,  however,  in  ita  deliberative  use,  cloaely 
approximates  to  the  latter.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  character  of  a 
nation  is  reflected  in  the  metaphors  of  its  authors.  The  Athenians, 
being  a  nautical  nation,  used  nautical  tropes;  in  Roman  literature 
the  figures  are  almost  entirely  derived  from  the  transactions  of  com- 
merce  and  the  technicalities  of  law.     Repono  means  "  I  repay." 

2.  Codri  or  Cordi :  Codri,  used  in  Sat.  iii.  203,  208.  Codrus  ia  men- 
tioned  as  a  poet  by  Yalgius  and  Yirgil.  Theseide,  a  history  of  Theseus. 
Rauci,  hoarse  with  recitation. 

3.  Recitaverit^^beitevihAxxcantavcrit.  Observe the  tense.  The  Romans 
looked  at  future  actions  with  a  view  to  their  completeness.  "  ANTien 
I  do  this,"  quum  hcBC  fecero.  Togatas. — Roman  comedy  generally  waa 
but  a  servile  imitation  of  Greek.  Plays  in  which  not  only  the  scene 
but  the  characters  were  Greek  were  called  palliata.  "WTien  the  plot 
of  the  drama  purported  to  be  Eoman,  and  the  scene  was  laid  in  Italy, 
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the  comedics  were  called  togatce,  evcn  though  thcy  wcre  nothinpf  more 
than  Greek  clothcd  in  a  Eoman  drcss.  Cf.  Hor.  Epist.  ii.  57 — Licitur 
A.frani  toga  convenisse  Menandro.  Of  these  togatce  fahuloi,  so  callcd  bo- 
cause  the  dress  worn  in  them  was  thc  native  toga,  thcrc  wcre  two 
kinds,  thc  traheatcB  and  the  tabernarice — the  formcr  depictinjj;  high,  the 
latter  low,  life.  The  prcetextata  fabulce  were  not  so  much  trag-edice — 
as  they  are  often  explained  to  bc — as  historical  plays.  Elegos,  thrcnetic 
or  moumful  poetry.  The  etymology  is  said  to  hc  I  e  Xeynv,  "to  say 
woe,  woe."     Calliorus  was  the  carliest  writer  in  this  measure. 

5.  Telephus,  King  of  Mysia,  son  of  Herculcs.  Cf.  Hor.  Ars 
Poetica,  96 — JSt  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  sermone  pedestri  Telephus  et 
Teleus.  Telcphus  suggcstcd  himself  as  a  fit  themc  to  Roman  tra- 
gedians,  in  consequencc  of  the  sufFering-s  he  underwcnt  after  having 
received  a  womid.     Construc,  "  the  evcrlasting  Tclephus." 

6.  Roman  hooks  were  written  on  long  roUs  of  parchment — usually 
only  on  one  side.  Here  that  one  side  had  heen  exhausted,  and  tho 
auihor  had  heen  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  tho  back.  Works  thus 
written  were  called  opiathographi  i^oTriaQtv  y()d^uj),  and  the  expression 
uscd  of  them  (cf.  Martial,  viii.  02}  was  aversa  charta.  After  tlac  sixth 
linc  a  kind  of  aposiopcsis  occurs.  "Shall  this  be  done,"  and  shall  1 
not  retaliate  ? 

7.  "No  one  can  know  his  house  bettcr  than  I  do  the  grove  of 
Mars  and,"  &c.,  i  e.  from  hcaring  thcm  so  often  dcclaimcd  about  by 
these  reciters.  The  lucus  Martis  may  mean  the  grove  in  which  Ilia 
bore  E.omulus  and  Remus,  or  that  in  which  the  Golden  riecce  was 
kept  at  Colchis,  or  any  other  cave  sacred  to  Mars,  of  which  there  were 
many. 

8.  Tho  ishmd  in  which  Vulcan's  cave  was  is  probably  Hiera. 
The  JEolicc  Insulce  were  north  of  Sicily.  It  is  the  mention  of  the 
epithet  JEolice  which  suggcsts  that  of  venti  in  the  next  line.  JEolus, 
the  King  of  the  Winds,  lived  on  one  of  this  group  of  islands — accord- 
ing  to  Strabo,  on  that  callcd  Strongylc. 

10.  Alins,  i.e.  Jason,  commander  of  the  Argonaut  expcdition. 

11.  Felliculce,  not  so  much  hcre  a  diminutive  as  a  dcpreciatory  and 
conlcmptuous  term,  "that  wretched  llcece."  Jlongchus,  a  leadcr  of 
the  Ccntaurs,  who  assisted  them  in  tearing  up  trccs  by  thc  roots  in 
the  quarrel  that  took  place  bctween  them  and  the  Lai)itha3  on  the 
marriagc  of  Pirithous. 

12.  Frontonis — columnce.  Fronto  is  probably  an  cmincnt  lawycr, 
who  lcnt  his  housc  for  the  p^irpose  of  thcse  rccitations.  It  is  a  namc 
of  frcqucnt  recurrence  in  the  days  of  the  empire.  "  Columns  that 
burst  asunder  by  the  perpetual  spouting."  The  omission  of  the  prc- 
position  a  before  lectore  has  becn  commentcd  upon.  It  is  frcqucnt 
enough  in  Latin  poetry.  Cf.  Hor.  Epp.  i.  94 — Curafus  inccquali  ton~ 
sore  ;  c.  iii.  5,  24 — Marte  pojndata  nostro  ;  and  clsewhcre. 

15 — 17.  "I  too  have  studicd  at  (the  rhetoric)  schooL  I  too  have 
rccommciKled  Sulla  to  purchasc  sound  shimbcr  at  the  cost  of  his 
power."  Manum  ferulce  subduximus  alludcs  to  the  habit,  common  to 
boys  probably  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Juvenal,  of  withdrawing 
the  hand  ordered  by  the  master  tq  be  hcld  out  to  reccive  the  blow  of 
tho  cane.     The  consilium  dcdimus  merely  intimates  that  Juvenal  had  aa 
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H  Itoy  hvrjx  romyirllod  to  wnto  on  ono  of  tho  tlook  tmtj  thfmff  of 

l^)irmn  Hch<i<>n»oyM,  wljo  Wfn-  cull»!*!  matorite. 

18.  IititureB,  doomod  to doittruction  by  tbe  •cribbUngt  of  othon, 
if  not  niino. 

20.  LuciliuB,  the  foun<lor  of  Ilonmn  Batire  proper,  was  bom  at 
SuoHsa  Aurunca. 

21.  riacidi  nnj^ht  }>o  cithor  tho  gen.  «ing.  or  nrnn.  pL  "  If  you 
liKton  to  tho  rcH.Hon  tli.it  ono  who  is  i>crfectly  calm  will  pvo  you  ;"  or, 
*'if  you  h'n<l  a  kiudly  cur  to." 

22.  Mtciia,  kc.  In  tho  daya  of  tho  ompire  not  only  wer^  nobly- 
bom  mon  williuf^  U)  d<j^Tiido  thomsclvoe  to  the  level  of  hmtiarii  — 
nicn  who  fou/^^ht  with  wild  hoasta  in  tho  arona  for  j>ay — hut  thcro 
woro  liidie.s  wlio,  drcssinf^  aa  Amazons,  dcli^htod  in  tho  «iKirt.  Tho 
l)nictico  was  cncourjif^od  by  Domitian,  and  latcr  chcckod  in  an  edict 
by  Sovcrus.     Nuda  matnma,  "A^-ith  projcctin^  or  expo»cd  breast." 

25.  Horace  montions  (Ars  Poetiai,  301)  a  barl>*,'r,  Liciniu,  who  was 
niade  a  patrician  by  Auj^stus.  PerliaiiB  he  is  meant  hcre.  Equally 
■vvell  may  the  allusion  apply  to  one  Cinnamus.  Cf.  Sat.  x.  225  :  "  llad 
iu  my  youth  trimmed  with  his  razor  my  sounding  beard." 

26.  "  VVhen  Crispinus  fished  up  from  tho  dregs  of  the  tribes  of 
Nile,  a  born  slave  of  Canopus."  Vcrna,  a  slave  bom  in  his  nui.«t«-r's 
house.  Canopus,  a  low,  vicious  8eai>ort  town  fiftecn  miles  from  Alcx- 
andria. 

27.  "  Hitchin*^  up  with  bis  shoulders  his  dropping  robe."  Laeerna, 
a  light  kind  of  overcoat,  wom  above,  not  in  place  of^  the  iopa ; 
Bometimes  made  of  bilk. 

28.  The  aflectcd  cfFeminacy  of  the  man  is  la.slied.  Here  is  a 
slave,  a  little  while  since  accustomed  to  coarse  clothing  and  hard 
work,  who  cannot  dispense  with  two  sets  of  jewels ;  one  for  the 
summer,  another  forthe  winter.  Ventilet  might  have  been  expected  to 
have  goverued  digitis  rather  than  aurum.  Crispinua  waa  a  favourito 
of  Domitian.     Cf.  infra,  iv.  1 — 33;   xv.  45,  46. 

32.  Causidici — Mathonis,  a  pettifogf^ng  lawyer.  Matho  is  men- 
tioned  infra,  ■\'ii.  129,  and  xi.  34.  Lectica  was  roomier  and  more  luxu- 
rious  than  either  the  sclla  or  the  cat/iedra.  Flcna  ipso,  "  crammcd 
with  himself ;"  so  Giflbrd: — 

**  Himself  its  only  and  its  ample  load." 

33.  The  informcr'8  vile  business  waa  much  encouraged  by  Ti- 
berius,  who  thus  succeedod,  or  fancied  he  succeedcd,  in  exercising  a 
secret  surveillance  over  all  his  subjects,  and  especially  his  more  power- 
ful  ones. 

34.  "  Greedy  to  derour  what  remains  of  the  almost  extinct  nobi- 
lity,"  t.e.  after  the  imperial  avarice  has  been  satisfied. 

35.  Massa  (cf.  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  50),  the  informer  who  betrayed  Pliny. 
Carus. — Carus  Meltius  (cf.  Tac.  Hist.  i.  1),  another  informer  too. 

36.  Thymele  and  Latinus  were  an  actress  and  actor.  favourites  with 
Domitian.  Latinus,  to  escape  the  ill-will  of  the  magni  ddator  amici 
above  refen-ed  to,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  dxiven  to  the  ex- 
pedient  of  lending  him  his  wife  Th\Tnele. 
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•Whom  Massa  drends,  Latlnus,  trembling,  pHes 
With  a  fair  wife,  and  Carus  anxious  biiys." — Gifford. 

S7.  "  Whon  you  are  lcft  in  the  lurch  by  those  who  (by  fraud)  carn 
legacies."  Smnmovco,  the  tcchnical  word  of  the  lictor  clcarin<^  the 
way  for  the  coiisul.  So,  in  Livy  iii.,  Appius  says,  Suininove  hunc  virum 
lictor.    So  also  Ilorace: — 

"Non  enim  g^azae  neqne  consularl.s 
Summovet  lictor  nuseros  tumultus." 

40.  Unciolam — dcHncem.  Q,uantity  was  rcckoned  by  the  Romans 
according-  to  the  diffcrcnt  divisions  of  the  as.  Thus  heres  ex  asse  would 
mcan,  heir  to  the  whole  estate  ;  heres  ex  deunce^  heir  to  elcvcn-twolftha 
of  it;  Jieres  ex  uncia,  heir  only  to  one-twelfth.  Unciola,  an  anali 
Xeyofitvov,  means  a  miserablo  uncia. 

42.  "  Well,  let  him  pocket  his  blood-money."    Sane  is  contemptuous. 

44.  Lvpdimcnscm  ad  aram.  Alhiding-  to  the  rhetorical  contests  in- 
stituted  by  Caligula  at  Lyons.  The  speakers  mig-ht  wcll  grow  pale 
before  undcrgoing  the  ordeal :  those  whose  spoechcs  the  empcror 
disapprovcd  of  were  compellcd  to  lick  out  what  they  had  written,  or 
to  take  their  chance  of  drowning  in  the  river. 

47.  Inanijudicio.  Marius  was  condcmned  of  rcpetundcc,  but  he  was 
allowed  to  rctiro  from  Italy  into  private  life,  and  to  make  himself 
happy,  althoug-h  he  had  incurrcd  the  angcr  of  the  gods. 

50.  Victrix.  The  province  had  gained  the  victory  in  the  hiw^suit, 
bnt  it  was  one  that  was  afterwards  stultiiied  by  the  light  punishment 
which  Marius  was  condcmned  to  suffer. 

5L  Vennsina  luccrnCi,  a  graceful  compliment  to  .TuvenaT*s"great  pre- 
dccessor  in  satire,  Horace,  who  was  born  at  Venusia,  in  Apulia. 
Lncerna,  the  midnight  lamp  wliich  the  Venusian  used ;  i.e.,  as  Prior 
says,  "  the  Horatian  pen." 

52.  Heracleas,  Diomedeas,  subaud.  fahulas. 

54.  Pnero,  i.e.  Icarus,     Fubrum,  i.e.  Diodalus. 

do.  The  husband,  turning  parxdorer,  connivcs  at  his  wifo's  adultcry 
on  the  condition  that  he  is  to  inhcrit  the  proj)erty  of  her  seducer, 
which  couhl  not  be  lcft  to  a  woman  if  it  cxcccdcd  a  certain  amount. 

56.  *'  Well  practiscd  in  gazing  intently  on  tlie  1*««^)  and  snoring 
over  his  cups  Avith  feigned  sleep." 

59.  "  When  one  who,  as  a  mere  lad,  has  squandcrcd  his  moncy  on  the 
tiirf,  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  expcct  a  commission  iu  a  cohort  {i.e.  as 
a  tribune),  and  dcstitute  of  all  his  inhcritance,  disports  himsclf  along 
the  Flaminian  road  in  his  flying  chariot — for  he  playcd  the  part  of 
Automedon  (to  Achilles),  and  hckl  the  reins  while  the  great  man 
{i.e.  Ncro)  displayed  himself  to  his  cloakedboy's  mistress."  Lacerna  is 
only  applicable  to  a  male  name.  The  meaning  of  the  amica  is  obvious. 
Probably  it  was  a  youth  named  Sporus,  or  Pythagoras. 

0)5.  Ilinc  atque  inde  patens,  with  the  doors  open  either  side. 

66.  "  Putting  you  ■wonderfully  in  mind  of  MjEcenas  in  his  laziest 
moments." 

67.  Signator  falso,  the  signer  to  a  false  will,  and  so  the  forger  both 
of  the  will  itself  and  of  the  names  of  the  witnesses  as  wcll,  of  which 
iive  were  rcquued. 
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r.8.  T)i»^  fono  of  thn  lino  ig,  I  think,  "  Who  htut  mjwle  him^rlf  a 
geiitlcniiin  iiiKi  u  niilli(»iiain',  an<l  tliat  of-Iv  >»v  tfikinir  th»-  tr»iiiM<-  to 
g»;t  u  ft!W  t4il)l<;t«  (Uoniun  willn  -  <1  to  wet 

thc  Kcal  in  or(l(;r  tliat  Ji  rharrrr  II  : 

G9,  Ca/tnum,  n  mild,  H^jlt  {wollrj  kin*!  ot  wjiie  comin^  Irom  Cah-H,  ia 
Cainiiania,  C.  vinum,  th(!  accuwitive  tiftcr  ponectura.  "  Juut  beforo  Mhe 
oilora  thc  gohl(;t  to  licr  hiiHhand  minglofl  (i>i  it  undcniiood)  the  poison- 
ouH  toad."     Sitiente  riro,  ahl.  ahs. 

72.  Efferre,  tho  technical  word  for  "  to  biiry."  Cf.  ez»equia.  And  in 
tho  Acts  of  tho  AnoHtlcs,  '*  So  tho  young mon  carriwl  him  out."  Nigro», 
refcrring  to  tho  hlackcning  oflect  the  i»oi»on  had  after  death. 

73.  (Jyaria,  (Jyari  (or  -08,  or  -a),  waa  one  of  the  Cyclados,  intula 
immitis  sitie  ailttt  /lumitium  (cf.  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  69),  which  undcr  tho 
enii)iro  ^ainod  tho  sanio  kiiid  of  namc  a»  I3(jtany  Bay,  and  waa  used 
for  Kiniilar  iiiirpo.scs  of  criminal  tran.siKjrtation. 

74.  "Tho  lioiicst  man  isprais^jd — ycs,  and  left  to  peri.sh  in  tho  rold.'* 

75.  "  To  their  unblu.shing  crimes  alone  do  they  owe  thoir  gartlcns, 
thcir  paliicos,  their  eumptuous  banquets,  thoir  old  silver,  and  their 
cups  embossed  with  goata."  Crimen  strictly  means  not  "  crime,"  but 
"  accusation."  Fralorium,  from  meaning  first  the  praetor^s  t^-nt,  then 
the  praetors  housc,  finally  came  to  sit^ify  any  fine  house  or  palaoc. 

78.  Fratextatus,  (&c.  "  The  stripling  debauchee,"  a  lad  who  had 
not  yct  astjumcd  the  to(ja  virilis. 

80,  Ciuvivnus,  piobably  a  poet  whose  name  waa  a  synonym  for  bad 
verse. 

81.  Ex  quo,  Scc.  Juvenal,  in  the  following  few  lines,  treats  of  the 
imivci-siility  of  his  theme.  The  loves  and  hates  and  fears  of  men — 
tliese  are  his  siibjects  ever  since  the  flood  took  place,  The  mountain 
on  wliich  Deucalion  landed  was  Pamassus ;  the  oracle  he  consulted 
{sortcs  proposuit)  was  probably  that  of  Themis. 

86,  Discursus  probably  means  the  general,  diversified,  and  distracting 
occupations  of  mankind. 

88.  Quando  major  avariticB  patuit  sinus?  There  are  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent  ways  of  taking  these  words.  (1.)  "When  were  the  sails  of  ava- 
rice  more  widely  spread  ?  (2.)  "S^Tien  did  a  larger  haven  lie  open  to 
avarice  ?  (3.)  "\\"}ien  did  the  gulf  of  avarice  yawTi  wider  ?  (4.) 
"When  did  tlie  to(/a  fold  of  avarice  swell  •wider  (i.^,  to  pocket  her 
gains)  ?  Of  these  I  think  the  first  the  most  natural  and  the  best,  In 
tlie  next  line  A/ea  quatido  hos  anitiios  ?  is  elliptical :  habuit  must  be 
supplied,    "  A\^ien  had  gambling  such  power,  such  ^ntality  as  now  ?" 

89,  "  Men  do  not  go  to  the  gaming-table  with  their  purses,  but  with 
their  motiei/-chests." 

91.  Dispeiisatore,  "the  steward  of  their  estate  supplying  them  with 
the  implements  of  the  war,"  i.e.  with  their  revenues. 

92.  Sestertia  centutn.  A  sestcrtium  equalled  1,000  sestertii  or  nummi, 
and  was  a  sum,  not  a  coin  =  about  £7  16«.  Sd.  of  our  money. 

95.  Secrcto,  without  tbeir  clients,  opposed  to  the  in  propatulo.  There 
are  two  derivations  suggested  for  coetio  :  one  coetia  =  koivi)  (Plu- 
tarch),  another  coesna,  from  cutn  and  cdo  (Donaldson).  The  sportuJa 
was  a  basket  containing  doles  either  of  meat  or  money,  which  were 
distributed  to  the  dependants  of  the  wealthy  noble  who  liked  to  come 
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to  his  house  for  them.  Juvenal  here  complains  that  the  generosity 
displayed  in  these  had  gone,  and  that  the  giits  thus  made  were  raean 
and  meagre. 

97.  Ille,  the  dispensator^  or  hutler. 

98.  Suppositus,  pretending  to  be  some  one  elsc  than  you  really  are. 
99  and  100.  The  apphcants  for  the  contents  of  the  sportula  were  not 

limited  to  the  ranks  of  the  poor  and  lowly  horn  ;  evcn  the  members  o£ 
the  old  Roman  families — the  ipsi  Trojtigcnoi^  condescendcd  to  beg. 

102.  "It  is  my  tum  now :  I  came  here  first.  Why  should  I  be 
afraid  or  backward  to  keep  my  place,  though  T  was  born  at  the 
Euphrates  ?  a  little  fact  whach  the  eflfeminate  holes  in  my  ears  would 
proclaim,  though  I  denied  it  myself."  Eastcm  slaves  had  holes  bored 
in  their  ears  for  earrings. 

106.  After  qnadringenta  supply  sestertia^  a  sum  thus  =  400,000 
eesterces  {nuinnii),  wliich  was  the  fortune  of  a  knight.  Furpura  major 
was  the  latm  clavus,  indicative  of  senatorial  dignity. 

109.  Pallas,  a  freedman  of  Claudius,  gaincd  immense  wealth,  which 
was  the  cause  of  his  death  at  tho  hands  of  Nei-o.  Licinus,  a  Gaulish 
slave  manumitted  by  Ca3sar,  subsequently  Govemor  of  Gallia,  in 
which  province,  by  his  extortions  and  embezzlement,  he  amassed  a 
great  fortune.     Licinis  means  one  of  the  Licini. 

110.  Sacro  honori.  The  person  of  the  Tribunes  Plebis  was  in- 
violable — sacro  sanctus. 

111.  Slaves  whcn  they  arrived  in  Bome  had  their  feet  chalked. 

116.  Quceque  salutato  crepitat  Concordia  nido. 

"And  Concord,  where  the  clamorous  stork  is  heard." — Gifford. 

"  The  goddess  {i.e.  hcr  storks)  twittors  when  votaries  sahite  their  nest." 
By  this  it  seems  that  the  temple  to  Concord,  built  by  Camillus  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls,  had  become  inhabited  by  these  birds. 

117.  Sutnmus  honor.,  abstract  for  concrete.  "Thehighest  officers." 
*ApY»)  in  Greek  is  used  in  a  similar  way. 

118.  Eeferat,  the  technical  word  for  entering  into  the  "reccived" 
book.     Rationibus,  the  accounts,  or  thcir  incomes. 

120.  Densissima  lcctica,  "  a  vast  crowd  of  litters." 

123.  If  a  man  brought  his  wife  with  him  he  got  a  double  share  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sportula.  When  she  could  not  come,  he  would  have 
the  litter  brought ;  his  wife  could  not  claim  her  share  unlcss  she  pre- 
eented  herself  in  person,  and  pretendcd  that  she  was  insidc  the  litter,  onl)" 
too  imwell  to  produce  her  head.  "  Aaiother  claims  the  dole  for  his  wife, 
though  she  has  not  come,  by  a  trick  grown  threadbare,  pointing  out,  as 
proof  of  her  presence,  the  chair  which  is  really  empty  and  shut  up. 
*  It's  my  wife  Galla  there,'  says  he ;  '  let  us  go  as  quick  as  you  can ; 
you're  keeping  us.'  '  But  Galla  must  show  a  head.*  'Hush,  don't 
wake  her ;  she's  asleep.'  " 

128.  Jurisque  peritus  Apollo.  ApoUo  was  not  a  lawyer.  He  is  only 
here  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  law  because  his  statue  in  the  forum 
was  frequented  by  lawyers. 

130.  JEgyptius  atqfie  Arabarches  were  petty  provincial  officers  who 
arrogated  to  themselves  fine  titles  for  insufficient  reasons.  Arabarchcs, 
prefect  of  ajoa/Siot;  vo^iog. 
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133.  "And  f^Mvo  tip  tlnir  hf.jKM,  Ihough  tho  hopo  which  mfin  Ictuit 
williii^'ly  atmndon  m  that  of  a  «linncr." 

137.  Latia  oibil/us,  roand  tiil)l<'B  nmde  of  prociouJ  wood,  marble,  aiul 
evon  K*^\d.     Cf.  Sut.  xi.  122,  wlioro  orbe$  in  uhc*<1  in  tho  sanio  aenao. 

138.  "  And  dovour  wholo  patrimonies  at  ori<r  nioal." 

139.  •*  Tho  i»uraHit4j  will  Hf>on  cta«o  to  cxint ;  but  who  can  enduro 
this  mixturo  of  luxury  and  moanneHfll'" 

li  I .  J'onif^  ''  HcrvcM  up."    ]'ouere  uatkI  in  thiri  scnse ;  aLto  in  the  aenae ' 
of  reproHcntinf?  obicctH  ])y  painting  or  by  statuary. 

144.  "All  vicc  iH  at  itn  zcnith." 

164.  "  What  mattcrs  whcthcr  MuciuH  forgivcs  mo  for  what  I  «ay  or 
not?  *But,'  Bfiys  nomo  ono,  '  think  of  Tigcllinus  {i.e.  thiiik  of,  r.  .f.  - 
aent  to  yoursolf,  what  may  hajipf-n  if  you  «atiriao  him  who  is  > 
favourito,  or  attcmj^t  to  Bkctch  Tigclhnus,  and  then  wait  for  tb' 
Boquenco).  You  will  soon  find  yourself  blazing  amid  thos^i  t- 
(in  tli.it  torch)  whero  victima  are  bumcd,  and  smoking  stand  wnn  a 
Btiike  fixed  through  their  necks,  while  the  dropB  that  fall  from  the  torch 
mako  a  furrow  on  the  land.'  "  The  allu.sion  is  to  the  mctho<l  in  which 
tho  Christians  were  pcr.sccuted,  their  bodics  covercd  with  tar,  and  thcn 
set  fire  to.  I  havo  chosen  Madvig'8  reading,  dcducit,  making  t(fda 
undcrstood  its  nominative.  Another  rcading  is  diducia.  Strictly  siK,-ak- 
ing,  it  should  be  diducrs,  the  future.  Theditficulty,  howevcr,  is  got  out 
of  by  repre.senting  thc  speakcr  as  already  seeing  with  his  mcntal 
vision  what  he  speaks  of  as  possible :  "Even  now  I  can  see  you  furrow- 
ing,"  &c.  Of  coiirse,  this  oxplanation  of  the  present  ia  equaUy  appli- 
cable  to  the  reading  given  above. 

159.  On  Itctica  of  down. 

163.  You  may  safely  attack  the  dead,  hut  not  the  living.  **  If  you 
stiike  Achilles  ho  cannot  resent  it." 

167.   Tacitd  culpa,  "  with  concealed  guilt." 

170.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  Juvenal  is  following  his  imagi- 
nary  mcntor's  ad^dce  to  attack  the  dead  rather  than  the  living.  ''  I  will 
seo  what  I  may  do  against  those  who  lie  bencath  the  Flaminian  and 
tlie  Latin  roads."  The  former  was  Domitian,  the  latter  hia  favourite, 
Furis  the  actor. 


SATIEE  n. 

Introduction. — From  the  intemal  evidence  contained  in  this  satire 
it  seems  probable  that  the  date  of  its  composition  was  some  time  betwecn 
A.D.  93  and  95.  For  these  reasons  we  may  also  conclude  that  it  was 
the  first  written  of  all  Juvenal's  works.  Briefiy  suninied  up,  this  in- 
temal  evidence  is  as  follows : — The  montion  of  the  Sauromat«  in  the  first 
line  is  most  likely  an  allusion  to  the  Sarmatian  war,  which  took  place 
in  the  ycar  93,  and  which  was  personally  conducted  by  Domitian.  In 
line  121  there  is  a  reference  to  the  censorship  of  Domitian,  as  well  aa 
inimediately  afterwards  to  his  incestuous  intercourse  with  his  niece 
Julia.  Both  of  these  events  commenced  in  84,  and  were  continued  for 
many  years.  Above,  in  line  29,  these  occurrences  are  said  to  have 
happened  quite  recently — nuper.  Again,  in  line  160,  we  hear  of  the 
Orcadaa  modo  captas.    Now,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  (Orcades) 
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were  first  made  Roman  possessions  by  Agricola,  •whcn,  in  the  last  year 
of  his  British  occupation,  he  sailed  round  Eugland,  a.d.  84.  Finally, 
there  are  reasons  to  suppose  that  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  eighth  satire 
{vide  locicm)  was  writtcn  about  94,  and  the  montion  of  Gracchus  in  this 
satire  connects  it  with  tho  later  one.  "VVhatevcr  may  have  been  the 
exact  year  in  which  it  was  composcd,  it  is  certain  that,  as  it  could  not 
have  been  before  85,  so  it  could  not  have  bcen  later  than  95. 

The  whole  point  of  the  satire  is  turned  against  Domitian.  At  a  time 
when  informers  were  abroad  in  every  direction,  ready  to  catch  up  and 
repeat  each  word  that  might  be  uttered  prejudicial  to  the  imporial 
prestigc,  it  rcquircd  no  small  courage  on  the  part  of  Juvcnal  to  write  as 
he  has  here  wi-itten,  even  though  the  satire  was  intended  ouly  for 
private  recitation  and  circulation. 

Argument. — After  a  swecping  attack  upon  the  vicious  and  immoral 
hypocrisy  of  the  times,  and  an  unsparing  exposure  of  debauchees  who 
ape  the  virtuous  au-s  of  a  Curius  or  an  Ai-istotlo,  and  pass  thcir  lives  in 
the  commission  of  the  most  hidcous  and  disgusting  sins,  Juvenal  pre- 
sents  us  with  a  fearful  picture  of  the  depravity  wliich  prevailed  in 
imperial  Rome,  as  well  as  of  the  vice  of  Domitian  himself.  The  women 
may  be  bad  enough — they  may  be  guilty  of  adultcry,  and  ihay  occa- 
sionally  be  so  far  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  as  to  contcnd  in  the  arena 
either  with  each  other  or  with  wild  beasts.  But  men  are  now-a-days 
far  worse — dcad  to  all  true  manly  fceling,  all  sense  of  self-respect,  as 
their  degrading  and  pcrnicious  practiccs  show.  To  unsex  themselves 
so  far  as  nature  will  pcrmit  is  thcir  highest  aim.  The  whole  satire  is 
occupicd  with  instances  of  the  depths  of  corruption  to  which  Roman 
manhood,  the  dcscendants  of  Trojan  shephcrds,  have  fallen,  coupled 
with  scathing  denunciations  of  their  vices. 

1.  Sauromatas  {vide  Introduction).  Sarmatia  is  here  used  not  only 
as  a  term  co-extensive  with  Poland  and  the  Russian  empire  in  Europe 
and  part  of  Asia,  but  as  a  general  expression  for  regions  indehnitely 
remotc  from  the  beatcn  track. 

2.  Aftcr  audcnt  subaud.  some  such  word  as  diccre. 

3.  Curios,  types  of  the  old  Ixoman  integrity  and  simplicity.  Probably 
Juvenal  had  in  his  mind  the  Cui-ius  Dentatus  who  conquercd  Pyrrhus, 
King  of  Epirus,  the  incomptus  Curius  of  llorace.  Cf.  also  Horace, 
Epp.  i.  64 — M  maribus  Curiis,  &c. 

4.  Indocti  primum.  There  are  one  or  two  mcanings  attributed  by 
difFcrent  commcntators  to  primiini.  "  To  begin  with,  thcy  know  abso- 
lutcly  nothing."  Old  Ilolyday,  in  a  spirit  of  hjqicrcriticism,  rcjects 
this  onthc  ground  that  iiprimum  implics  order,  it  must  be  followed  by 
deinde^  and  prefers  to  look  upcn  it  as  intimating  comparison :  "  Thoso 
who  (lay  claim  to  and  yet)  do  not  posscss  knowledgc  are  chicfly  to  be 
detested."  I  agree  with  Maclcane  in  thinking  that  thc  rendoring  first 
given  is  the  most  natur-al  and  the  best.  Gypso^  lit.  white  lime — hcre, 
Btatues  made  of  a  matcrial  probably  answering  to  our  pLastcr  of  Paria. 

5.  CJirysippus,  an  emincnt  m(  nibcr  of  the  scct  of  Stoics,  founded  by 
Zeno,  whose  pupil  Clcanthcs  (cf.  7)  was.  Clu-ysippus  is  woll  known 
for  tho  puzzling  qucry  which  he  propoundcd  as  to  thc  smallost  number 
of  grains  which  constituted  a  hcap,  and  if  onc,  or  two,  or  tlu-cc.  Cf. 
Persius — Inventus  Chrysippi  tui  Jinitor  acervi.     Juvenars  description  of 
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<'mi)ty-h^i'l^  y»or8onii  who  nr^t  up  for  napi^n  on  the  rtrength  of  harhiff 
llu)  likfruHWH  of  n  fow  ^n;at  inen  a)>oiit  tlioir  hotiite0  nii^ht  lie  appli«y^ 
with  littlo  iiltomtion  onoii^h,  to  tho  nuMh-m  i^oramuiiCH  who  f  arry 
thoir  culturo  not  in  tlurir  lir-iulji,  hut  in  th«ir  j»rotontiou«  volum^H,  qiiite 
uno]>onr>(l,  thut  thoir  lihrurif;»  conluin,  and  tho  coiitly  articlos  of  virtu 
by  wliich  thoir  rooms  aro  doconitod. 

6.  rittarun,  ono  of  tho  wivon  wiso  mrm  of  Greeoe,  came  from  Letboa, 
in  Mitylono.     Similem  moroly  moitns  a  ^o<xl  likeneM. 

7.  Kith<T  plutrum  or  puteum.  Tho  finjt  womH  much  the  morc  natural 
readinj^  of  tho  two :  *'  Orif^inal  atfituoH  of  Ch-anthea  \a)  pro.side  ovor  tho 
LookHljolf  or  dcsk."  Cf.  rers.  i.  lOG.  J'utnim,  of  couruo,  m(^nji  "  a  woll ;" 
nnd  comnuiitatorH  wlio  Hiipport  thiH  rcadinf^  baHO  it  ujMjn  tho  fact  tliat 
Cleantlics,  durinf!;  n  ^Toat  jKjrtion  of  his  life,  wa«  a  drawer  of  water, 
nnd  thoreforo  likely  alter  hin  death  to  bo  looked  upon  aa  tho  (piardian 
of  wolls.     Tliis  may  bo  in^enious  :  it  ifl  certainly  artifioial. 

14.  Rarus  sermo,  kc.  Macleane  aptly  compares  with  this  Provcrba 
xvii.  28 :  "  Even  a  fool  when  he  holdeth  hia  pcaco  is  couuted  wise, 
and  he  that  shiittoth  liis  lijjS  a  man  of  understanding." 

15.  "  Ilair  not  reaehing  to,  or  kept  shortcr  than,  the  evcbrowg,"  in 
imitation  of  tlie  Stoics,  who  rejoiced  in  closely-croppeJ  hcads,  aa  a 
dcmonstration  of  superior  sagacity. 

17.  Jinjfuto,  a  very  favourite  word  with  Tacitus.  *' I  put  down  to 
the  account  of  any  one  ;"  opp.  to  expenmm  refero^  *'  his  vice  I  lay  at 
the  door  of  the  fates." 

20.  Herculis.  The  old  notion  of  commentators,  Britannicus  and 
others,  on  tliis  line  was  that  some  allusion  was  intended  to  the  apologue 
of  Prodicus,  in  which  Ilercules  is  represented  as  repulsing  the  allure- 
ments  of  pleasure,  and  swearing  his  allogiance  to  virtue.  It  is  now, 
however,  generally  acceptod  that  Hercuiis  verbi»  simply  means  big, 
imposing  language. 

23.  Loripedem.  "  It  may  be  wcll  enough  for  the  8traight-le?<?od  to 
laugh  at  the  bandy-legged,  the  white  man  at  the  black,  but  who  could 
stand  a  honiily  from  Gracchi  on  the  ^nces  of  sedition  ?"  i.e.  if  persons 
must  snoer  or  preach,  let  them  do  so  in  the  case  of  failures  which  they 
themselves  do  not  possess.  Loripes  =  ifjiavroTrov^,  feet  that  ara 
like  leather  thongs,  bending  this  way  and  that  with  no  certainty. 

2-5.  In  this  line,  as  also  lower  down,  we  see  the  extent  to  which 
Juvenal  had  camed  his  admiration  for  Yirgil,  and  his  imitation  of 
his  mctre,  and  even  of  expression.  Cf.  ^n.  v.  790 — Maria  omnia  caelo 
tniscent. 

26 — 28.  These  three  lines  are  fuU  of  allusions.  Verres,  propraptor  of 
Sicily,  in  which  capacity  he  was  guilty  of  the  grciitest  extortion,  ia 
Bufficiently  immortalised  by  Cicero'8  grand  invective.  J/iVo,  whom 
the  same  orator  defended,  assassinated  Clodius,"who,  in  his  txim,  had 
gained  a  rcputation  for  immorality — first,  by  the  seduction  of  Caesar'8 
wife ;  secondly,  by  his  violation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  As 
for  Catilina  Cethegum,  it  is  merely  the  Latin  equivalent  for  the  homely 
English  adage  admonishing  us  of  the  disputc  between  the  pot  and  the 
kettle.  In  tabulam  SuII(B. — SuUa  proposed  two  tables  or  roUs  of  pro- 
scription  at  different  times  at  Rome.  The  first  included  80,000.  the 
eecond  5,000  names.     The  discipuH  tres  are  the  celebrated  triuravirate 
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of  Antonius,  Octavianus,  and  Lepidus,  whose  proscription  list,  b.g.  43, 
included  3,000  equites  and  300  senators,  among  whom  was  Cicero. 
Roman  proscription  correspondcd  very  closely  to  the  more  modem 
outlawry.  A  man  proscribed  might  be  killed  with  impunity,  and  his 
property  became  at  once  confiscated  to  the  state. 

29.  The  adidter  was  Domitian  [vide  Introduction) .  Tragico  eonnthitu^ 
because  he  debauchcd  his  niece  Julia  Sabina,  whose  husband,  Fkivius 
Sabinus,  he  caused  to  be  murdered,  on  the  pretext  that  when,  in  com- 
pany  with  himself,  Sabinus  was  proclaimed  consul,  the  herald  had 
added  to  his  name  the  title  of  imperator.  The  rcal  reason  was,  of 
course,  his  lust  for  Julia,  who,  before  her  marriage,  had  been  offered 
him  as  wife. 

30.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  iniquities,  Domitian  had  taken  upon  him- 
eelf  the  ofiice  of  morttm  censor.  One  of  his  first  acts  in  this  capacity 
was  the  revival  of  the  Zez  Julia  et  Papia  Foppcea  de  adnlteriis,  a  law 
which  he,  at  the  same  time  that  he  formally  re-enacted  it,  was  breaking 
in  the  most  atrocious  way.  The  adulterous  escapades  of  Mars  and 
Venus  are  related  by  Homer. 

34.  Vitia  tdtima,  abstract  for  concrete.  "  The  worst  of  men."  Cf. 
serviimm  =■  servi.  Adulteria  =  adalteri.  Ergastula,  in  Suetonius,  is 
used  as  equivalent  to  gaol-birds. 

35.  Scauros,  i.e.  the  two  JEmilii  Scauri,  father  and  son.  The  clder 
was  censor  first,  afterwards  twice  consul ;  the  lattcr  oedile,  and  cele- 
brated  for  his  generosity.  Sallust,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Jugurtha, 
mentions  the  elder  Scaurus  as  being  given  to  secret  exccsses.  It  is 
probable  that  Juvenal  has  this  fact  in  his  mind  here. 

36.  Zaronia,  some  well-known  hetaera.  The  whole  of  this  imagi- 
nary  speech  is  full  of  scathing  sarcasm.  The  instances  of  the  vices  of 
Koman  manhood  are  too  disgusting  to  dwell  upon.  The  satire, 
however,  that  is  here  displayed  is  double-edged.  The  Eoman 
courtesan  not  only  shows  the  depths  of  degradation  to  which  men  in 
the  imperial  city  had  sunk,  but  the  lameutable  loss  of  moral  fecling 
too  prevalent  with  women. 

40.  Sed  tamen  tmde  hcBC  emis,  hirsuto  spirant  opobalsama  coUo  qua 
tibi?  The  manner  in  which  this  incongruity  is  flashed  upon  the  mind 
is  a  master-piece  of  satire.  A  Cato  in  you  has  come  to  judgment! 
By-the-bye,  tell  me,  pray,  where  you  got  those  perfumcs  of  yours. 
Opohalsa^num  is  the  juice  {ottoq)  of  the  balsamum  {Ami/ris  Gileaderi' 
sis),  the  balm  of  Gilead  mcntioned  in  Scripture. 

42.  Doininum  taberna,  the  master  of  the  shop  where  it  is  to  be  bought. 

43.  Quod  si  vexantur  leges  ac  jure.  "  But  if  the  archives  of  owi  laws 
and  statutes  are  to  be  dived  into."  Leges  ac  jure  is  here  used  in  a 
somewhat  vague  manner  to  exprcss  the  whole  body  of  Eoman  law. 
As  compared  wdth  lcx,jus  would  be  a  wider  term,  comprising  both  the 
statute  or  wa-itten  law,  which,  taken  strictly,  is  all  that  lex  means,  as 
well  as  mos,  which  means  the  law  that  is  unwritten,  but  which  imme- 
morial  custom  has  hallowcd  and  rendered  binding.  '•^  Invctcrata  con- 
suetudo,"  says  Julian,  "  is  properly  observed  as  a  lex,  sindi  this  is  the 
jus  which  is  said  to  be  moribus  constitutum."  Sometimes  jus,  as  =jus 
civile,  was  regarded  as  a  whole,  of  which  mos  and  lex  wore  parts  ;  some- 
times,  and  oftener,  mos  and  jns  civile  are  used  indiscriminutely  in  ex- 
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prriwing  unwrilton  law.  Ah  for /^x,  tho  onT^- "''"••nal  lawt  wcro  thr/H« 
paKHod  in  tho  Comitia  Vuriata.     8oon,  how-  '  aiUM-nibly  f«-ll  inU^ 

di8UHo,  and  hiwa  paKMod  in  tho  Comitia  Crtitn,  ,'i<i  «.  rovulid.  rUbiMctldj 
thoiigli  thoy  had  tho  forco  of  hiw,  woro  only  in>pro|»crly  Ifgea.  Jura 
in  tho  phiriil  i»  uHo<i  a»  Hij^nifyinjf  tho  difloront  clauM^  of  a  law,  and 
prohahly  in  thi»  Rrnsc  it  is  inbndod  to  bo  t;ikon  horc. 

44.  iicantinia,  a  luw  fur  tho  puniiihmont  of  uunatural  oflcnces  with 
death. 

4G.  Tlio  nlluHion  horo  ih  to  tho  tcstudo,  which  wa»  {omuA  hy  an 
ijitcrlacin;^  of  BhicldH,  and  wliich  afTordod  tho  btnjngost  prolcction  to 
soldicrs  aj^ainst  tho  darts  of  tho  enomy.  Tutudinem  ogere  waa  tho  ex- 
prcasion  for,  "  to  fonu  tliis  manfouvre." 

61.  Civilia  jura.  According  to  Ulpian  jut  waa  capahle  of  a  threc- 
fold  division  :  jus  civile,  tho  law  poculiar  to  any  Btato;yu*  getitium, 
tho  hiw  binding  upon  all  nations  alikc,  that  univorsal  elomcnt  undor- 
lyin^  all  particular  codcs  ;  juB  naturale,  tho  law  to  be  ob8er>'ed  by 
luiniHU  hcings  and  bruto  beasts  as  woll. 

52.  Fora.  Of  thcse  thero  wero  two  kinds,  thn  /ora  judicialia,  an*\  the 
/ora  for  tlio  purchaso  of  provi.sion8,  such  as  the /o;m;/j  hoatium  piaratium, 

&c.  Of  course  it  is  the  formor  chiss  here  allud^d  to,  the  princiiial 
divisions  of  which,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  were  three — tho  Forum 
Komanum,  the  Forum  Julium,  and  the  Forum  Augu.sti. 

53.  LuciaiitHr  paucce.  "Thereare  ««jmo  women  who  teach  athlotca, 
but  they  aro  fcw."  Coliphia,  gladiatorial  training  fare.  What  those 
coliphia  were  seems  doubtful.  Forcellini  explains  them  aa  being  tough 
pieces  of  meat  cut  off  the  ankle  bones ;  some  one  else  aa  unleavened 
brcad. 

56.  Holyday  renders  th.ifl  line  well  in  the  follcrwing  couplet : — 

"  Or  than  a  trembling  harlot  whose  wronged  dame 
Makes  her  sit  spiuning  on  a  clog  with  shamc." 

The  word  pellex  signifies  that  the  paramour  was  a  married  man.  Pro- 
pcrtius  alludes  to  this  method  of  punishing  slave  girls  by  making  them 
spin  with  a  log  of  wood  attached  to  them — sit  in  the  stocks  as  it  were 
— in  tliis  couplet : — 

"  Nostraque  quod  Petile  tulit  ad  monumenta  coronas, 
Codicis  immundi  vincula  sentit  anus," 

65.  Stoicidce,  a  contemptuous  diminutive.  "  These  pseudo-Stoics." 
Juvenal  now  proceeds  to  lay  bare  the  \icious  hj-pocrisy  of  those  who, 
professing  the  tenets  of  Zeno,  plunged  into  the  doctrines  of  the  most 
degraded  form  of  Epicureanism. 

66.  Multicia.  Cf.  the  Co<s  vestes  of  Horace,  Odes,  IV.  xiii.  13,  and 
S.  I.  ii.  101. 

72.  *'Lo,  now,  that  is  the  dress  in  which  the  citizens  {i.e.  of  the  good 
old  time,  if  they  could  but  wake  up  to  life  again)  just  retumed  from 
victory  with  their  woimds  yet  unhealed,  and  the  dwellers  on  the  moun- 
tains,  would  see  and  hear  you  legislating  for  your  country." 

77.  Libertatisque  means  not  so  much  "freedom"  as  imgovemable 
lust  and  passion.     Ferluces,  i.e.  weax  a  robe  that  is  transparent. 
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82.  Quandogue,  used  iudefinituly :  "atsome  time  or  othcr;"  "cru 
lonfr." 

83.  Venit,  or  fuit,  or  Jlat.  I  have  preferred  the  second  of  these 
readings. 

84.  The  redimicula  wero,  as  the  contcxt  implics,  peculiar  to  women. 
Juvenal  in  the  succecding-  lines  dclincates  thc  gradual  process  of 
unsexing  thcmsclves  through  which  mcn  scemed  fated  to  pass.  The 
festival  of  the  Bona  Dca  was,  as  has  been  mentioncd  above,  properly 
attcnded  by  women  alone.  Ilcre,  howcver,  mattcrs  are  reversed,  and 
upsetting  aU  usagcs  {more  sinistro)  women,  not  men,  are  kcpt  ofF. 

92.  Cotytto.  This  dcity  was  first  worshipped  in  Thracc,  aftcrwards 
in  Athcns,  whence  thc  epithet  Cccropium.  The  priests  wcre  callcd 
Baptoe  (/3a7rrdt),  froni  the  histrations  which  attcndcd  the  cercmonial. 

93.  The  eyebrows  aro  blacked  to  make  thcm  stand  out  in  strongcr 
rclief.  A  very  similar  practice  prevails  in  the  present  day.  Happily, 
however,  it  is  confined  to  womcn. 

95.  *'  Another  drinks  from  a  goblctshaped  aftcr  Priapus,  and  confmes 
with  a  golden  net  his  bushy  hair,  arraycd  in  robcs  of  blue  with  a 
pattern  of  diamond  shape,  or  in  green  cloth  with  smoothly-shaven  nap, 
his  slave  meanwhile  swcaring  by  his  master's  Juno."  Juno  was  the 
goddcss  propcr  to  womcn.     Evcry  woman  had  hcr  Juno. 

99.  Spcculum.  Thcse  looking-glasscs  wcre  not  mado  of  glass,  but 
of  a  ccrtain  mctal  very  vahiable,  and  very  difhcult  to  kccp  in  a  state 
of  undimmed  brightncss.  Fathici  gcstamen  Ot/ioiiis,  a  parody  on  Virgil's 
magni  gestamen  Ahantis ;  while  the  actoris  Awnnci  is  a  literal  imita- 
tion  of  ^n.  xii.  93. 

104.  As  Maclcane  says,  these  lincs  owe  thcir  strength  to  their 
pathos :  "  A  mighty  gencral  this  to  kill  Galba,  and  to  tcnd  so  care- 
fuUy  his  own  complcxion  !  A  brave  and  gaUant  citizcn  to  aspire  to 
the  scat  of  empire  on  the  plains  of  Bedriacum,  and  to  plastcr  with 
poidticcs  his  face."  Gifford  has  caught  thc  spirit  of  thcso  vigorous 
lincs: — 

"  To  murder  Galba  was — a  general's  part! 
A  stern  republican's — to  dre.ss  with  art ! 
Thc  empire  of  the  workl  in  arms  toseck, 
Aud  spread — a  sof tening  poultice  o'er  the  check !  " 

IMacleane  in  hoc  loco  quotes  Gifibrd's  note :  "  In  thcse  Hncs  we  have 
the  original  of  thc  mock  heroic  so  much  admired  in  the  "  liape  of  the 
Lock:"— 

"  Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law, 
Or  some  frail  china  jar  receives  a  fluw  ; 
Orstain  her  honour  or — her  new  brocade, 
Forget  her  prayers  or  miss — a  mascjuerade, 
Or  lose  her  heart  or — uecklace  at  a  ball." 

The  battle  of  Bcdriacum  took  place  twenty  milcs  from  fhnt  town, 
which  lies  bctwccn  Verona  and  Cremona,  a.d.  69,  bctwcen  OLho  and 
VitcUius.  The  pancm  rcferred  to  was  a  kind  of  compound  of  rico 
valued  as  a  cosmctic. 

108-9.  Semiramis — Cleopatra.     Both  names  used  as  typcs  of  luxury. 
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Tho  Afwyrian  qnoon,  lhonp;h  mnnrknhlo  for  her  braveiy,  wu  ftlfo 
rctimrkuMo  for  hcr  voltiptiiouNnr^,  and  in  tho  same  way  Cleopfttra. 
Tho  batllo  <»f  Actium,  whirh  wjcurod  tho  dofcat  of  Antony,  and  on 
tlio  occji.sion  (»f  w)jich  Clooi«itra  poiiKniod  hcraclf  by  applying  an  asp 
to  hor  >)osom,  took  phico  b.c.  31. 

110.  This  mcjil,  oithor  dinnr-r  or  Riipper,  derivod  nomothinpr  of  a 
8ncrod  c}mract<'r  from  tho  offorin^^  made  at  it  to  the  Laros.  Uonce 
the  Hin  of  thoso  rovollors  wa»  incroasetl. 

111.  Cybclen  et  fractu  vore  loquendi.  An  inntance  of  hendiadyii.  Cf. 
paferia  libamnn  et  attro,  'J'o  Bpoak  fractd  roce  waa  one  of  thc  rites  of 
Cyhele.  *'  Tho  liconse  of  cclobniting  Cyljele'8  ritee  bv  8fK«kin(f  in 
fcminine  voice."  As  for  tho  fractn,  ana  tho  appropnatenoHS  of  the 
o])ithct,  as  a])])liod  to  the  pricHta  of  Cybele  at  her  festival  called  Mega- 
lcsia,  cf.  Ciitullus'  Odo  on  Atys. 

112.  /rtrtff/icM.»,  oripinally  ay)y)liod  to  the  priosta  who  '  \  the 
ritcs  of  Bellona  at  her  tcmj)le /«nm»i,  of  which  word  .'  i«  a 
(lcrivative ;  these  were  accompanied  by  much  noiae ;  thence  to  the 
jjriests  of  Cybole. 

114.  Gutturis,  *'  a  glutton."    Cf.  our  slang  phrase,  "  a  large  swallow." 

115.  Tempus  erat.     Cf.  Hor.  I.  xxx^ni.  4  — 

"  Tempus  erat  dapibus  sodales ;" 

whore,  as  here,  all  that  the  imperfect  signifies  is  that  it  is  the  fuU  time.  **A 
littlo  whilo  ago  it  was  time, — much  more,  therefore,  now  is  it  the  time." 

118.  Rccto  are,  i.e.  the  tuboy  as  opposed  to  the  lituus,  which  waa 
curved  and  used  by  cavalry,  whereaa  the  former  waa  peculiar  to  in- 
fantr^'. 

119.  The  marriage  contract  is  signed  (by  both  parties).  Congra- 
tulations  are  offered, 

121.  Censore  an  haruspice.  The  censor  merely  had  for  his  bufiino~.s 
to  condemn  ordinary  forms  of  vice,  such  as  were  commonly  seen.  The 
hamspex  had  to  interprot  prodigies.  Hence  the  force  of  these  worda 
was,  "  Can  we  treat  it  as  a  simple  sin  ?  Must  we  not  rather  look 
upon  it  as  a  prodig}-  ?  " 

124-5.  Segmenta,  loyigos  habitus,  Jlammea,  all  of  them  terms  indicative 
of  woman's  dress.  Segmenta  =  ribbons,  flounces,  «Scc.  ;  Jlnmmea,  bridal 
veils :  the  word  may  be  derived  from  Jlamma,  because  the  veils  were 
yellow-coloured ;  or,  spelling  it  Jtamea,  from  Jlamines,  because  these 
vcils  were  wom  by  the  "wives  of  the  flamens,  as  a  sign  that  their 
marriage  was  indissoluble.  There  were  twelve  ancilia — shields  of 
Mars — and  tliese  were  bome  by  his  priests. 

128.  ^lars  had  three  names,  according  to  the  different  attributea 
which  it  was  wished  to  point  out.  As  the  patron  god  of  the  Roman 
people  he  was  Quiiinus ;  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  their  flocks  he  waa 
Sylvanus  ;  as  god  of  war  he  was  Gradiius. 

132.  Campi,  quem  negligis,  i.e.  the  Campus  Martius.  addressed  to  ^lars: 
*'  Get  thee  gone  from  the  stemly-named  plain  which  thou  neglectest. 
I  have  a  better  ceremony  to  be  present  at  at  day-dawn  to-monow." 

134.  Nitbit  amicus.  Xubo,  properly  used  only  of  a  woman  ;  lite- 
rally,  "to  veil  oneself."  Uxori  nubere  nolle  means,  to  be  unwilling  to 
marry  a  wife  who  will  henpeck  you. 
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143.  "Even  this  particular  vice  is  eclipsed  by  the  appearance  of 
Gracchus  with  his  trident  clad  in  his  patrician's  tunic." 

145.  Capitolinis.  To  this  family  belonged  M.  Manh"us,  who  saved 
the  Capitol,  and  Cincinnatus.  Marcellis. — The  Marcelli,  a  pleheian 
family  of  the  Claudian  gens.  Cf.  Hor.  C.  xi.  12.  Catnlis. — C.  Lucta- 
tius  Catulus,  the  victorious  gencral  in  the  first  Carthag-inian  war.  Fa- 
biis. — The  Fahii  came  of  that  family,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  one  man,  w-ere  killed  hy  the  Veientes  at  the  river  Cremera.  Paulli. 
— To  this  family  helonged  L.  ^milius  Paullus,  who  died  at  Cannae, 
celehrated  hy  Horace,  C.  i.  12,  37. 

147.  Podium,  properly  the  wall  running  round  the  amphitheatre. 
Here  =  the  seats  immediately  next  to  this  wall,  which  were  reserved 
for  the  aristocracy. 

152.  Qui  nondum  cere  lavantiir.  JEs  =  a  quadrans,  i.e.  \s.  4d.,  the 
price  charged  for  washing  in  the  piihlic  baths. 

157.  Lustrari.  The  Roman  lustratio  usually  consistcd  in  sacrifices 
performed  to  avert  any  evil  omcns  which  the  haruspox  might  detect. 
Here  it  means  a  proccss  gone  through  to  avoid  corruj^tion. 

160.  Jubernce.  lovtpvia  (Pliny),  leme,  Iverna,  Hibernia,  Ireland, 
talvcn  by  Agricola  a.d.  82.  The  Orcades  =  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands,  wero  takcn  a.d.  84.     Cf.  Introduction. 

161.  Minima  nocte.  Cf.  Agricola  xii. : — "Dicrum  spatia  ultra  nostri 
orbis  mensuram  et  nox  clara  et  extrema  Britannij,e  pai-te  brevis,  ut 
finem  atque  initium  lucis  exiguo  discrimine  internoscas." 

163.  "  Yct  one,  an  Armenian  captive,  Zalates,  more  yielding  than  all 
the  Roman  youth,  is  seen,"  &c.    Not  strictly  an  Armenian,  but  Parthian. 

167.  Hicjiunt  homines.  "  Here  they  learn  to  be  mcn:"  of  course 
bitterly  ironical.      Viri,  not  homines,  might  have  been  expected. 

170.  Artaxata,  the  Armenian  capital.  Fratextatos,  either  (1)  the 
manners  of  our  youth,  the  tof/a  prcetexta  being  the  dress  worn  by 
Romnn  youths,  or,  fullowing  Macleane,  and  adopting  a  signification 
attributod  to  the  word  by  later  authors,  (2)  unholy,  imclean. 


SATIRE  m. 

lNTR(^)DrcTioN. — Judgiug  from  intomal  evidence,  it  scems  probable 
that  this  satirc  was  composed  at  two  scparate  poriods— partly  dui-ing 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  j^artly  under  Trajan.  We  are  led  to  the  first 
conclusion  by  the  fact  that  in  lines  278  et  scq.  mcntion  is  clearly 
made  to  the  nocturnal  outrages  which  were  perpetrated  when  Nero 
was  on  the  throne,  as  wcll  as  by  the  allusion  to  the  judicial  murder  of 
Barea  Soranus  (line  116),  and  to  the  unbridled  arrogance  of  Fabricius 
Veiento  (line  185),  which  at  this  time  were  fiUing  all  minds.  A  still 
stronger  evidence  that  it  was  undor  the  reign  of  Domitian  that  the 
satiro  was  at  any  rate  conceivod  is  to  be  seon  in  the  subjoct  with  which 
it  opcns — the  departure  of  all  honestmen  from  Rome  ;  for  it  was  in  a.d. 
90  thit  Domitian  issued  the  mandate  w^hich  banished  all  phiiosophers 
from  the  imporial  city.  If,  however,  the  poem  Avas  commoncod  and 
designod  about  this  date,  it  was  not  in  all  probability  conq^k^tod  till  a 
son\ewliat  hitcr  period,  and  for  these  reasons.    The  Pomptine  Marshes 
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wcrt!  «Iriiin*  (l  hy  Trajan  A.n.  107 — a  foftt  to  whirh  thrro  u  an  ohviotn 
tilliiHion  iti  litwH  32  iind  .'i07.  Tho  K^fnt  influx  of  {oTvAgnon  to  Ilotnf.*, 
<<)iiitnomonit<;<i  in  thn  vigorouM  ejiimxln  from  68 — 125,  occurrwi  a.i». 
lOH.  Ah  wo  HJiid,  tlH-nforr,  ubovo,  tho  H.'itiromny  be  conHi«l«nd  to  havo 
IjiMti  1)<'^'un  undor  Dutnitiun  about  a.i>.  'JO,  and  completed  uiider  Trajun 
ub<Mit  A.ii.  1 10. 

AiKii  MKNT. — Juvenul,  fift<T  royT<ttinf?  and  y'  "nj^  the  do- 

jiarturo  of  liis  fri<-tul  Uinlirif-iu.H,  iho  hfirn^jK-x.  rn  t^i  ti»  hh 

lialtinar 'i  1'ttlo  wuy  froin  tho  city,  nn<l  ,<• 

iinpcllfd  hiin  to  h-jivo  Koino.    Th<'W  '"       .  '       '        '- 

no  rootn  roiiiuin.s  for  virtut!— no  rewunl  lor  hone«t  lalxiur.  iiuin  HUirvM 
nio  in  tho  faco  if  I  Htay.  Fortuno  now  fuvour»  rogiies.  P*or  un  upright 
niun  thoro  is  nothing  to  do  horo.  I  am  neither  pimp  nor  thief ;  I  ara 
not  any  ono'8  aecotnplico,  and  theroforo  no  perwin  can;«  alx>ut  me. 
Secondly,  tho  wholo  town  is  overrun  with  Greeks.  ITiey  carry  off 
ovoryAvhoro  tho  palm  of  prospcrity  ;  they  are  chver,  ahandoned,  im- 
pudont,  proinpt,  und  lluent.  With  thone  qualities  th(jy  cornmand 
success.  Those  inen  aro  all  of  them  sycojjhanta  an<l  paraHitcs.  In 
tho  art  of  flattcTy  thcy  surpa.ss  every  one,  osixciully  us  Itomanit, 
becauso  they  are  bettxr  onitors  than  wc,  and  their  wholo  life  ia 
a  kind  of  acting.  Evon  their  8;igc's,  their  Stoics  murder.  No ; 
we  Koinans  arc  quitc  out<lone  by  those  Grcek.s,  who  lord  it  over  ua 
by  thcir  calumnious  insinuations  to  tlie  more  jxiwei^xd  of  om-  country- 
mcn.  Again,  money  is  here  alone  thought  of.  The  magi.strate  will 
sacrifice  everything  to  enrich  his  jx>ckct.  Income  is  the  first  thing, 
reputation  and  character  thc  last.  True  men  are  made  to  give  way  to 
othors  bccause  of  thcir  superior  income ;  and,  in  fact,  Rome  is  no  place 
for  true  Romans.  Then  there  ia  the  extravagance  of  the  day.  In 
Rome  no  man  can  live  simply,  but  you  may  live  as  simjily  as  you  like, 
if  only  you  go  to  the  Sabino  Ilills.  In  Rome  we  get  nothing  but  am- 
bitious  poverty.  There  are  a  thousand  other  disadvantages  incidental  to 
a  city  life  at  the  present  day.  In  tho  country  you  can  go  to  bed  with- 
out  fcar  of  your  house  bcing  buined  do^vn.  Not  so  in  Rome.  Nor 
is  it  only  that  fires  frequcnt  the  city,  but  that  while  the  poor  man*8 
dwclling  is  destroyed  by  flames  without  exciting  s\Tnpathy,  every  one  is 
ready  to  lend  the  rich  man  a  helping  hand  when  the  time  comes. 
Besides,  house  rent  is  a  great  deal  chcaper  in  the  country  than  at 
Rome ;  sleep  is  possible  there,  -whero  no  main  streeta  exist.  Only  think, 
too,  of  the  nuisances  of  locomotion  here.  It  may  be  we-11  enough  for 
the  rich  man  who  is  carried  in  his  Jitter ;  but  those  who  are  com- 
jiclled  to  go  on  foot  are  alw^ays  in  fear  of  having  their  heads  knocked 
ofJ'  by  projecting  poles  frora  ■waggons  heaTily  loaded  ■with  tiniber,  or 
run  over.  During  the  night-time  dangers  are  more  numerous 
still.  Not  only  may  a  pot  rattle  down  at  any  momcnt  from  above, 
and  break  your  head,  but  the  streets  are  perpetually  paraded  by  bands 
of  violently  drimken  rioters,  ■who  will  attack  you  at  any  moment,  and 
assault  you  too.  Again,  you  are  always  liable  to  having  your  house 
broken  opon.  Thcse  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  incident  to  city 
life,  says  Umbricius ;  but  good-bye  for  himself  to  them. 

2.    Vacuis  Cumis.     Cumae  was  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Italy,  and  was  famed  alike  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  con- 
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vcnience  of  its  harLour.  Its  captnrc,  howcver,  hy  the  Campanians 
(Liv.  iv.  44)  dcalt  it  a  hlow  from  which  it  iicver  rccovcred.  Ita 
population  was  sold  into  slavcry,  and  its  port  was  dcscrtcd.  Henco 
tho  appropriatcness  of  the  cpitlict  vacnis,  ''  desohite."  Statius,  Sylv. 
iv.  3,  65,  spcaks  of  it  as  quicta  Cijme.  Whcn  Horace  says  vacnnm 
Tibur  Q.n<i  vaciias  Athcnas,  the  adjcctive  mcans  "idle."  That  Ciuut,e 
was  the  hinding-place  of  iEneas  necd  scarccly  he  mentioncd  hcre. 

3.  Sihijllce.  A  cavern  at  Cuma!  cxists  to  this  day  which  is  shown  as 
thc  SihyTs  haunt.  Cf.  Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  104 — Vivacis  antra  SibylUB,  aud 
Virgil,  Jik.  vi.  2  et  scq. 

4.  Baiarum,  a  dclightful  and  fashionahle  watcrinf^-place.  To  Baia) 
Tacitus's  description.  of  a  Swiss  watering-placc  (Hist.  i.  67)  might  be 
applied — L&cus  amocno  salubrium  aquarum  usu  frcquens. 

5.  Frochyta.  The  name  shows  the  force  of  the  word.  Jt  was  an 
ishmd ;  is  now  called  Procida ;  lies  hetwcon  the  ishind  of  CEiiaria 
and  Cape  Miscnum,  gaincd  itstitle,  as  Scrvius  says,  dTro  tov  Trpoxvvai, 
from  the  fact  that  a  volcanic  cruption  detachcd  it  from  the  nuiinland. 

9.  Recitantcs.  The  qiicstion  of  recitations  has  ah'cady  hccn  dis- 
cussed  in  thcse  notcs.  Thcy  wcre  had  enough  always :  they  wero 
worsc  than  ever  in  tho  grilling  heat  of  August. 

10.  Componitur.  This  use  of  thc  word  excmpliiacs  the  force  of  the 
prcposition  cum.  We  might  translate  "  crammed  into,"  or  "  packcd." 
Notice  that  the  perfcct,  substitit — "he  waitcd  for  it,"  sc.  the  van — 
in  the  principal  clause,  with  duni  joined  to  thc  prcsent  in  the  suhordi- 
nate,  is  the  ordinary  construction  whcn  two  contemporancous  actions 
are  spoken  of.  Cf.  i.  60,  v.  94,  ix.  4,  xiv.  95.  Exccptions  to  this 
construction  are  said  to  occur  whcn  both  the  actions  indicated  are 
equally  continuous,  in  support  of  which  proposition  may  be  mentioncd 
Cic.  Ilosc.  Am.  32 — Dum  ....  erat  occupatus,  erant  qui  suis  vulneribus 
mcdcrcntur. 

11.  Madidamque  Capcnam.  Tho  "Porta  Capena,"  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ccclius,  lcading-  in  the  direction  of  Capua,  whencc  the  name, 
opened  out  into  thc  Via  Appia,  in  thc  southcrn  quartcr  of  the  city. 
The  Appian  aqucduct  (Appia  Aqua)  passcd  over  it ;  hence  tho  force  of 
the  epithet  madida.     Cf.  Martial,  iii.  47  : — 

"  Capena  grandi  porta  qua  pluit  gutta." 

The  grove  in  which  Numa  met  the  njnnph  Egcria,  as  is  intimated 
in  the  following  line,  was  close  to  thc  Capena  Porta. 

12.  Constituebat,  used  to  make  appointments  with.  It  might  have 
becn  the  ablative  with  cum. 

13.  This  grove  which  Numa,  in  honour  of  his  nocturna  amica, 
Egeria,  had  consccratcd  to  tho  Camoenre,  was  ict  out  {locantur)  to  thc  Jcws 
whcn,  dui-ing  thc  reign  of  Domitian,  thcy  wcre  forbiddeu  the  city  itself. 

14.  Quorum  cophinus,  &c.  "  Who  have  no  furniture  but  a  baskct 
and  a  bundle  of  hay" — the  former  to  place  the  alms  in  which  thcy 
received,  the  latter  to  slccp  upon.     Cf.  vi.  542.      Cf.  St.  IMatt.  xiv.  20. 

15.  "  Not  a  tree  is  therc  but  what  is  taxcd  for  thc  public  good."  An 
allusion  to  the  severity  of  the  taxes  levicd  from  the  Jews.  Cf.  Suctonius 
— Judaicus  Jiscus  accrbissimc  actus  cst. 

16.  "And  thc  haunts  from  which  the  CamoenjB  have  bcen  exiled 
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Hwnrm  with  ho^^ni."  The  CamcBnflB  are  not  to  be  oonfoMd  with  tho 
MuHtw  :  whili*  of  tho  latUr  thoro  wero  nino,  of  tho  foniier  there  wirro 
four — Ant<!voi1ji,  iVjMtvcjrttt,  Cannenta,  Kgeria.  Caina;ua)  iji  «h.rived 
froin  catio,  carnuny  in  tho  msnBo  of  jirophecy  which  thoso  wordi»  have. 

18.  rrcrxrutiu»  OT  preentantiun.  \{ pretnentiun^  which  iif  generuUy  oon- 
(Ininnod,  is  n-ad,  tlie  fone  would  ]>e,  "  how  much  more  Hhouid  we  fwd 
liiH  inlluoiico;"  and  this  inay,  too,  ho  «uj)jK>rt*.'<l  hy  Sat.  xi.  111: — 
" 'INjmitloniin  quorjuo  inajc.stiia  pranentior."  1(  prantantiun  in  takenf  it 
will  bo,  "how  far  botter  housed." 

20.  Jn;/enuum,  "  natural."  Cf.  vivoque  Bcdilia  fiano.  Lucretiuj 
talkH  of  inyeuui  fontes.     Cf.  Sat.  xi.  116 — ''  Violatun  Juj>itcr  auro." 

23.  Here.  'J'hi8  is  an  ablative:  heri,  which  i«  monj  gonf-nilly  usod, 
is  a  dative.  Cf.  also  venperi  doxii  venpere,  maue  and  mani.  Attjue  iailem 
cras,  &c. — x.e.  eadem  rc$ — the  samo  j^roperty  will  to-morrow  wear  away 
sometlnng  from  it«  scanty  romainder. 

25.  Cf.  Virg.  vi.  W  et  neq.  Tho  place  waa  Cunue  whero  Pa^dalus 
first  aliu:lited  after  his  flight  from  Crete. 

29 — 33.  Artorius,  Catuliii.  Who  these  men  were  i«  not  known- 
rrobably  thoy  wero  typical  scoundrels.  "  Lct  those  stay  thero  who 
swear  that  black  is  white — who  are  always  ready  to  contract  for  the 
building  of  a  temple,  the  purification  of  tho  river,  tho  cleaning  out  of 
a  harbour,  the  draining  of  the  cloaca,  tho  burial  of  the  dead,  or  the 
sale  of  slaves  by  public  auction."  For  tho  performanco  of  all  theae 
offices  spcculators  were  found  to  contract  {conducere).  'Dxe  actual 
■woikmeu  whom  the  rcdemptor  hired  were  generally  convicta.  I'ortan- 
dum  ad  busta  cadaver. — The  Roman  imdertakers  were  called  Libitinarii. 
Busta  strictly  means  the  places  at  which  the  corpees  were  bumed. 

34 — 39.  "  Once  upon  a  time  these  men  (who  now  make  so  much 
money  by  their  contracts)  wcre  trumpeters,  and  were  habitually  to  l>e 
found  in  the  company  of  strolling  pugilists  and  wrcstlers  in  jjro^-incial 
shows,  well  Imown  with  their  puffing  cheeks  iu  every  country  town. 
Now  they  treat  you  to  shows,  and  should  the  people  thus  signify  their 
Itloasiu-e,  put  gladiators  to  death,  simply  to  court  popularity."  Eder€ 
w<«;iW5,  the  regular  expression  for  "togive  a  show."  Verso  poUice. — 
Those  who  wished  the  gladiator  killed  tumed  their  thimib  towarda 
their  breast  as  a  sign  that  he  should  be  stabbed.  Those  who  wi.<hed 
him  spared  tumed  their  thumbs  downwards  {premebant)  as  a  sign  that 
tlie  sword  should  be  di-opped. 

38.  Conducuut  foricas.  Tho  foricte  =  the  Parisian  eahinets  d^ai-^anee. 
*'  VThy  should  they  not  do  anything  ?  for  these  aro  the  sort  of  persona 
whom  fortune,  by  way  of  a  joke,  raises  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
placea." 

42.  Poscere.  Either  to  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  book  to  take  home  and 
read,  or  else  to  ask  to  hear  it  read. 

46,  47.  Mr.  Mayor  says  that  reference  to  Yerres  v.  53,  supported  by 
what  Juvenal  says  in  Sat.  ^iii.  87,  shows  that  the  fur  and  co>ncs  are 
here  used  in  a  special  sense  :  that  the  passage  does  not  mean,  as  some 
have  taken  it  to  mean,  "  I  will  help  no  man  to  steal,  and  because  I 
can  find  no  one  whose  company  I  can  tolerate,  I  now  quit  the  city ;" 
but,  "  As  I  wiU  bear  part  in  no  extortions,  no  provincijd  governor  will 
take  me  out  with  him  in  his  suite."     Thia  interpretation  is  probably 
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the  correct  one,  though  lines  49  and  50  might  seem  possibly  to  point 
to  the  general,  not  the  technical  or  special  sense  of  the  passage. 

54  et  seq.  "  Do  not  value  so  highly  all  the  dust  that  darkcns 
the  Tagus,  and  all  the  gold  which  it  carries  with  it  to  the  sea,  as  to 
k)sc  your  sleep  at  nights,  and  in  wrctchcdness  to  take  rowards  that 
some  day  you  must  part  with,  or  to  make  yourself  an  ohject  of  icar 
to  your  powerful  friend."  Fonenda  —  deponenda.  Cf.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  10, 
31  —  "  Si  quid  mYroheve  pones  invitus." 

61.  Quamvis  qtiola portio  facis  Achcei.  This  follows  like  a  correction  of 
what  he  has  just  said.  *'  I  cannot  endure  to  see  the  city  hecome 
Greek  ;  and  yet  (jcaj  roi)  how  small  a  portion  of  the  scum  of  our  city 
])opulation  consists  of  Greeks;"  not  as  Mr.  Prior  wrongly  rcnders,  "how 
suiall  a  part  is  of  the  dregs  of  Greece"  just  as  if  it  were  fcecis  Achace. 

G3.  Chordas  obliquas  =  sambucas.  Triangular  harps :  the  special  forco 
given  'hy  the  adjective  employed. 

64.  Gentilia  iympana.  Tamhourines,  such  as  were  uscd  in  the 
■worship  of  Cyhele. 

66.  Mitra,  a  species  of  light  turban,  was  the  pcculiar  head-dress  of 
Asiatic  women  of  bad  fame. 

67.  RusticHs,  (fcc.  The  very  peasants  wcar  the  light  slippers 
originally  employed  by  Greek  parasites  when  they  wcre  running  off 
to  dinner.     Trechedipna  is  of  course  derived  from  TQkxM>  dtnrvov. 

69.  Sicyone,  Amydone,  Andro,  TralWms,  Alabandis.  These  names  are 
used  to  indicate  the  antiquity  of  the  origin  of  the  Greeks  who  tlocked 
to  Rome.  Sicyon  was  on  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  sea,  and  was 
dcstroyed  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  Amydon  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Axius,  in  Macedonia.  Andros  was  one  of  the  Cyclades,  facing  the  south 
of  Euboea.  Tralles  was  in  Caria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eudon,  a 
tributary  of  the  Moeander.  Alabanda  was  about  twenty  miles  south  of 
Tralles,  and  was  on  the  Marsyas. 

71.  Bictumque  a  vimine  collem,  i.e.  the  Viminal  Hill,  called,  as  the 
text  explains,  from  the  osier  plantation  which  grew  on  it ;  just  as  tlie 
Esquiline  Hill,  according  to  the  common  but  crroneous  derivation,  is 
said  to  come  from  Esculus,  the  esculent  oak — the  rcal  etjTnology  is 
extra  colo,  the  hill  without  the  city .     Cf.  incolce  {in,  colo) . 

72.  "  Become  the  bosom  friends  of  great  houses,  and  estahlish  them- 
selves  as  the  heirs  presumptive." 

75.  "  He  has  brought  with  him,  centrcd  in  his  own  person,  any 
character  you  like  to  name." 

76.  Aliptcs,  a  trainer,  lit.  "  an  anointer"  (a\f(0w). 
78.  Cf.  Johnson : — 

"  AU  sciences  the  hungry  monsieur  knows, 
And  bid  him  go  to  hell — to  hell  he  goes." 

80.  Qui  sumpsit  pennas.  As  a  proof  of  Greek  "  omniscience,"  Juvenal 
eays  that  Daidalus  was  not  a  Moor,  nor  a  Sannatian,  nor  a  Thracian, 
but  bom  in  the  heart  of  Athens. 

81.  Conchylia,  here  put  for  the  piu-ple-dyed  clothes  themselves. 

82.  Siynabit,  i.e.  on  wills  and  other  legal  documents  which  require  to 
be  endorscd  with  the  signatures  of  several  persons. 

83.  Pruna  et  cottona.     Plums  and  figs  both  came  from  Syria. 
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8/5.  Iii  thi.H  lirie  Jiiv-  <:      .             -    •        f  Jfily,  th* 

Wrt  Siihimt,  with  tho  f  ^  M>K»vf». 

91.  Ille  (Hith;iu(l.  manUtAj  ijuo^  ^c.  ior  olUor  biiiuLir  >.  -  4  cf 
Ilor.  b.  i.  10,  IG:— 

**  IUi  Mripta  quibufl  comcedia  priMca  vlris  mC" 

02.  *' Of  courso  wc  mij^ht  flatt<r  in  the  Mmo  way  aa  do  ihete  poople, 
hiit  th<ni  thry  nro  holiovcd,  and  we  aro  not." 

91.  Tho  ullu.sion  is  horti  to  the  custom  provalont  in  the  Roman  thratrea 
of  womori'8  jiarts  hoing  played  by  men.  Doruia,  &c.,  "a  courtoBaa 
■v\ithout  a  vcil." 

99,  "  And  yot  in  Greoce  no  person  would  Beo  anythinf^  wonderful 
ahout  Antiochus,  nor  Stratocles,  nor  Demetrius,  nor  Uu;muB,  for  the 
Grocks  aro  all  comic  actors  by  nature." 

103.  F.iidromidem.  A  thick  woollen  cloak,  originally  uc^l  of  tho  wrap- 
per  wliicli  athlotcs  woro  accu.stoinod  to  7)ut  on  niUr  vrolent  e.xerci.se, 
8ucli  as  runninp;  (whence  the  word),  and  to  prevent  their  catching  cold. 
Cf.  inlra,  vi.  216. 

lOG.  A  fncie  jactare  mnnus,  **t/0  flinq^  a  kisa,"  an  expresKion  taken 
from  tlio  manner  in  which  mu.sicians  and  actors  acknowledge  the 
applause  of  an  admiring  audience.  Cf.  Sat.  iv.  128,  and  Pha^drufl  v.  7 : — 

"  In  plausus  consurrecfum  et>t.    Jactat  basia 

Tibicen  ;  graiulari  fautored  putat." 

108.  This  line  is  simply  a  rednctio  ad  abmrdum  of  p.tra.sitical  flattery. 
Thcsc  men  are  ready  to  applaud  even  if  their  patrun  can  drain  his 
goblet  dry  at  a  drau;:rlit,  and  havini^done  80,and  placing  it  bottom  upper- 
most  upon  tho  table,  poui-s  out  the  last  drops  with  a  gurgling  sound 
{crepitum).  TruUa  (rpiijJXtov)  means  not  only  a  drinking-cup,  but  a 
washing-basin. 

114.  Transi  ffj/mnnsia,  "  quit  the  play-grounds  of  vice."  TranJti  ia 
also  taken  as  equivalent  to  trnnsi  nd,  "pass  on  to,"  in  which  case  gytn- 
uasia  must  be  interpreted  as  meaning  the  difforent  philosophical  schools. 
But  there  is  no  good  authority  for  translating  fft/mna.sia  in  this  sen.se, 
even  though  the  interpretation  assigned  to  transi  might  be  supported 
by  vii.  190  :— 

**  Exempla  novaniin 
Fatorum  transi." 

115.  FncinrismajorisabolIcB.  This  »i<5r;bri>  <r^//<?  is  a  proverbial  phrase, 
and  simply  means,  as  ^VIadvig  says,  rnajoris  tofj<e,  i.e.  scehris  potiorig. 
The  abolla  {an^oWu,  a  form  of  ova/SoAi;)  was  a  speciesof  cloak  usually 
worn  by  Stoics.  It  was  exceedingly  full  and  flowing.  Majoris  is  not, 
however,  I  think,  used  with  reference  to  this  fact,  but  simply  in  the 
sense  of  a  severer  or  graver  type,  because  the  Stoics  made  inordinate 
professions  of  virtue.  AVe  talk  of  a  clergyman's  "  cloth,"  and  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  a  philosophical  school  might  have  been  indicated 
by  mentioning  their  mcmbers'  garb.  The  following  line  is  proof 
enough  of  what  abolta  really  speciJGes. 
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116.  Stoicus  Baream.  The  Barea  whose  downfall  is  here  mentfoncd 
at  tho  hands  of  one  of  Ihese  philosophical  hypocritcs  is  a  Barea 
Soranus,  Proconsul  of  Asia  in  the  reign  of  Claudins,  \vho,  in  conjui\c- 
tion  with  his  daughter  Servilia,  was  charged  with  malpractices.  The 
Stoicus  was  acertain  Celcr  Egnatius,  ahout  whom  see  Ann.  Tac.  xvi.  22. 
The  account  given  of  him  is  certainly  not  prepossessing.  Musonius 
Bufus,  accusing  this  Celer  under  Vespasian,  speaks  of  him  (Tac.  Hist. 
iv.  10)  as  "  professus  sapientia3,  dein  testis  in  Baream,  proditor  cor- 
ruptor  amicitiae  cujus  se  magistrum  ferehat." 

118.  Ad  quam,  i.e.  Tarsus,  on  the  banks  of  tho  Cydnus,  in  Cilicia,  so 
called  from  the  wing  (raptrof)  which  Pcgasus,  who  was  fahled  to  have 
sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa  slain  by  Perseus  at 
Tartessus,  is  said  to  have  dropped  at  this  spot.  Tarsus  is  usually  trans- 
lated  as  meaning  hoof,  an.  interpretation  for  which  there  is  no  adequate 
authority. 

120.  Names  of  typical  Greek  parasites. 

126 — 130.  "Besides  (to  dismiss  the  servile  importunities  of  Greek 
flatterers),  to  use  plain  languagc,  what  can  the  poor  man  do,  what 
pohteness  rendered  is  he  to  plead,  even  thoiigh  cre  it  is  yet  dawn  he 
takes  care  to  be  off  in  his  toga,  when  the  prictor  hurries  on  his  lictor 
in  mad  haste,  these  childless  ladies  having  hcen  up  some  time  for 
their  reception,  to  prevent  his  colleague  anticipating  him  in  paying 
his  respects  to  Albina  or  Modia.?" 

127.  \Vhen  clients  went  to  see  their  patrons,  to  wear  the  toga  was 
considered  emblematic  of  respect.     Cf.  Sat.  i.  96. 

128.  As  at  this  time  each  prictor  had  two  lictors,  they  would  naturally 
have  an  advantage  in  heralding  theii"  advent  to  the  house  of  the  rich 
lady  in  question.  Mr.  Mayor  takes  impellit  to  mean  "  treads  upon  the 
heels." 

131.  Claudit  latus.  Wealth  now-a-days  does  everything,  and  so  the 
scion  of  a  noble  family  jdelds  the  phice  of  honoui-  {i.e.  gives  the  w^all) 
to  a  slave  who  has  scrapcd  togcthcr  wealth. 

137.  Hospes  numinis  Idcci.  Livy  (xxix.  10)  relates  that  when  in 
203  B.c.  the  Sibylline  books  were  consulted,  it  was  found  that  Rome 
might  be  secured  against  all  invadcrs,  if  only  the  Id<'can  mother  were 
brought  from  Pessinus  to  Pome.  The  duty  of  recciving  hcr  with  a 
proper  welcome  was  set  apart  for  the  bost  man  in  the  city  {int  cam,  qui 
vir  optimus  RomcB  essct,  excijjcret),  and  the  scnate  accordingly  selected 
P.  Scii)io  Nasica.  Cf.  Sat.  xi.  194 — Idceum  sollemne,  i.e.  the  festival  of 
Cybcle,  the  Megalesian  games. 

139.  Servavit  trepidam,  &c.,  i.e.  L.  Coecilius  Metellus,  who,  aftcr  hav- 
ing  been  consul  twice,  w^hen  pontifex  maximus,  saved  the  Palladium 
froni  the  buming  temple  of  Vcsta,  a  feat  of  courageous  devotion  which 
he  performed  only  at  the  lcss  of  his  sight. 

141.  Quot  pascit  servos.  The  aristociacy  of  Rome  were  frequcntly  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  up  two  familicc  of  slaves,  the  familia  urbana,  and 
ihe  familia  rustica  :  their  nmnbcrs  wcre  almost  unlimited. 

143.  For  the  expression  of  a  similar  sentimeut  cf.  Horaco,  S.  I.  i. 
62 — Tunti  quanti  haheas  sis. 

144.  "  Though  you  swcar  by  the  altars  of  the  deities  of  Samothrace 
and  Rome,  a  poor  man  is  thought  to  be  able  to  think  nothing  of  the 
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prKlfl,  and  that  with  thn  ])f'rmimAoa  of  th«-  i^fxU  ihcmiv^lvcn."  SamO' 
thiticium. — 'riifio  ulwiiyH  att;i*hed  A  poculiar  (h-irnM!  f»f  Mdcrnnitv  to 
thf  Saniothnician  ^(mIh.     Whr*  thoy  ww  in  r  '     • 

Caltiri  an;,  li<>w»'v«;r,  ^crnTally  nuntiorH.-d  a«  1 

(licad-iiiHiiirinK  ranth<.'Oii ;  and  it  wa«  tho  i^ecuiiiir  ollic«  ol  tlie  Cubiri 
to  puiUHh  jtcrjuiy. 

150.  "  Or  if  to  fo})hlo  iip  a  holc,  moro  than  ono  y»at/;h  diHjdayn  tho 
coarso  froHh  daniinj^  throud."  JCecetu,  becautio  he  wa«  always  having 
liin  Hhocs  mendcd. 

1/33.  '*  Tum  hiin  out ;  ho'll  go  if  ho  haa  any  senBe  of  deccncy." 

164.  De  pulvfio  Hurgat  eqiuntri.  Tho  fourteen  front  rowH  of  thc  theatro 
wero  preserved  for  tho  knipht«,  whoso  cenHua  arnounted  to  400,000 
Hc8t<TC08.  L.  UoHciuH  Utho  puiiwjd  this  reHtrictive  law,  which,  h»  rni;.  )it 
havo  bcon  exp<;cted,  becjimo  at  onco  extremely  unjKjjjular.  Under 
Auf^ustuH  it  fell  into  entire  diHUHc,  and  waa  only  revived  by  Domitian. 

lo9.  "  Such  in  an  idlo  moment  waa  the  pleaaure  of  Otho,  who  drew 
this  (listinguiHhinj^  mark  between  ua." 

IGO.  Ccmu  mimr  either  means  (1)  an  income  loss  than  the  equestrian 
one,  or  (2)  is  iiscd  generally  of  men  of  small  property. 

161.  Sarcinulis  was  the  common  term  for  a  wife'8  wrtune,  not  merely 
as  has  been  stated  for  her  trousseau. 

162.  Quando  in  consilio  est  cedilihus.  The  aediles  were  only  police 
officers ;  consequently  their  assessors — for  that  ia  the  office  which 
in  consilio  est  denotes — wovdd  not  be  verj-  exalted  personages.  Tlie 
post,  however,  was  considered  too  lofty  for  the  p<jor  man. 

163.  Debuerant  migrasse.  As  Umbricius  and  his  family  were  now 
cmigrating  from  Kome,  the  expression  has  a  peculiar  appropriateness 
hcre.  A  covert  allusion  may  be  implied  to  the  sece.s.sion  lo  ^lons  Sacer; 
but  what  is  really  meant  is  this — that  the  Roman  y»oor  ought  to  have 
]Te\ented  themselves  from  sinking  to  this  condition  of  ignominious 
]»overty  by  leaving  the  city  long  ago  in  a  body.  ITie  force  o£  olim 
with  the  pluperfect  is,  that  the  time  for  migrating  was  long  ago,  that 
it  passed  by  unheeded,  and  that  now  it  was  too  late. 

166.  Mogno,  subaud.  coiistat.     A  wretched  lodging  costsa  great  sum. 

167.  Servorum  ventres.  Even  for  poor  men  a  number  of  servants  waa 
quite  as  much  a  necessity  at  Rome  as  it  is  in  the  present  day  in  India. 
Horace,  for  instance  (cf.  Sat.  i.  6,  116),  was  oblige<i,  though  frugal 
enough  in  his  diet,  to  have  three  to  wait  on  him. 

168.  (At  Kome)  "  people  are  ashamed  to  eat  their  meals  oflf  earthen- 
ware,  but  no  one  is  ashamed  of  doing  so  when  he  is  transported  to  the 
]\Iarsi."  Kegavit  is  used  in  an  aorist  sense.  For  Jktilibus,  cf.  Sat.  xi. 
109 — Tusco  cotino. 

172.  Nemo  togom  siimit.  In  the  early  days  of  Rome,  ever\'  one,  rich 
or  poor,  at  all  times  wore  the  toga.  During  the  period  of  the  empire 
it  was  for  ordinarj-  daily  use  confined  to  the  upper  classes,  the  poorer 
only  appearing  in  it  on  the  occasion  of  holidays  and  high  days. 

173 — 179.  "  If  at  rare  intervals  {quando)  the  solemn  holidays  are  kept 
in  the  rustic  theatre,  and  after  a  long  banishment  {tandem),  the  familiar 
farce  reappears  upon  the  stage,  when  the  countrj'  child  sees — terrified 
fiom  its  mother's  lap — the  gaping  mouth  of  the  ghastly  mask,  you  will 
witness  there  orchestra  and  spectators  in  one  and  the  same  dress,  and 
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as  tlie  Tohe  of  their  high  office,  white  tunics  are  deemed  ample  distinc- 
tion  for  the  noblest  of  the  a^dilcs." 

175.  Exodium.  The  exodia  were  farcical  interludos  filling  up  the 
gaps  hetween  the  Atellanas  (see  Introduction).  Fersouce  palloitis  hkitum 
— i.e.y  probably,  the  manducus — "  a  terrible-looking  puppet  with  a  man'3 
head  and  movable  jaws  with  great  teeth,  which  it  gnashed  at  tlic 
pcople  "  (Macleane),  though  the  ordinary  mask  would  be  quite  appalling 
enough  to  frighten  the  rusticus  infans. 

180.  Hic  ultra  vires  habitus  nitor.  "  Magnificence  of  dress  far  above 
the  station  and  means  of  the  wearers." 

182.  Faupertate  ambitiosa.     "  Poverty  that  apes  our  betters." 

185.  "  How  much  do  you  pay  to  get  a  look  of  recognition  from 
Veiento,  though  he  never  accompanies  that  look  with  a  single  word 
(clauso  labello)  'i ' ' 

186.  The  day  on  which  one  of  tho  sons  of  the  master  of  a  lloman 
household  fin-st  became  a  fit  objcct  for  the  barber'8  operations  was 
observed  as  a  feast.  The  hair  cut  off  was  offered  up  to  some  god  or 
other.  A  case  is  here  supposcd  in  which  a  mere  slave  receives  the  samc 
honoirrable  treatmcnt  as  would  a  free-born  Roman  youih. 

187.  Flena  domiis  libis  venaiibus.  *'  Thc  house  is  full  of  venal  cakes." 
Venal,  because  those  who  wished  for  an  entree  to  its  mastors  could 
only  gain  it  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  favourite  slaves,  which  they 
purchased  by  paying  fancy  sums  for  these  sacrificial  cakes. 

188.  Fermentum.  "Take  this,  and  keep  it  as  the  leaven  of  wrath  in 
your  mind : "  let  it  rankle  there,  and  see  what  a  state  of  indignation  you 
are  moved  to. 

189.  Feculia.  <'The  savings  of  slaves."  A  slave  legally  could  have 
no  property,  but  the  kindness  of  certain  masters  allowcd  them  to  keep 
what  they  could  lay  by.     Cultis  means  '*  pct,"  or  "  pampcred." 

190.  Gelida  Frceneste.  So  Horace,  frigidum  Frcsneste,  C.  iii.  4,  22. 
Frceneste  is  gencrally  used  as  masculme,  always  by  Horace,  and  Vii-gil 
only  in  one  place  makos  it  of  the  same  gender  as  Juvenal  here.  Cf. 
iEn.  viii.  301 — Frcenesta  sub  ipsa. 

192.  Froni  Tiburis  arce.  Tibur  is  called  by  Horace  (C.  iii.  4,  23)  super- 
nu7n,  which  means  the  same  thing  as  pronam.  Arx  here  is  simply  the 
town,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  the  figure  called  in  rhetoric  metonymy. 

193.  Tenui  tibicine  fultam,  '*proppcd  up  by  a  slendcr  buttress."  The 
following  absiird  etymology  of  tibicen^  uscd  in  this  scnso,  occui's  in 
Festus: — '^  Tibicines  in.  vidaiicuB  da.di  existimantur  a  similitudine  tibiia 
canentium,  qui  ut  cantantes  sustineant,  ita  illi  a^dificiorum  tecta." 

194.  <S/cmeans  either,  as  Macleane  says,  a7ro^fi(crtKwg,  "as  yousee," 
or  "  in  this  way  " — i.e.  with  buttresses.  Labentibus  may  apply  eithcr  to 
the  inhabitants  or  to  tho  walls. 

198.  Frivola.  Probably  a  contraction  oi  frigidula,  wretched  furni- 
ture ;  here  it  simply  secms  to  mean  all  such  smallcr  articlcs  of  f oi-nituro 
as  can  be  easily  carried. 

199.  Tabulala  tcrtia,  third  story.  Above  was  the  c<£naculum,  or  garret. 
Cf.  supra,  166. 

200.  "  For  if  the  alarm  begin  from  the  bottom  of  thc  staii's,  the  last 
person  will  be  burned  is  he  who  is  protccted  only  by  a  singlc  tilo  fi-om 
the  rain." 
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203.  Prontld  minor,  «too  small  evcn  for  Prr>culn,"  prfibaWy  a  well- 
kiiown  dwarf.  Drydcn,  howovor,  «oemii  to  think  thiit  rrocuJa  u  tha 
niau'H  wifo : — 

"  Codrus  had  l»ut  ono  be<l— «o  «hort,  to  lK>of, 
That  hls  Hhort  wife'8  short  legn  hung  ciaogUog  oaL* 

VoT  tho  ronstrurtion  cf.  Snt.  xv.  140 — Minor  igne  foli;  iv.  66 — Pnvafis 
uiajora  fnlis.  Urcioli,  gmall  ju^s  of  a  common  and  chcap  dojicription, 
inado  cithor  of  oarthonwaro  or  coppor. 

204.  Ncc  tion  \h  usod  hy  Juvoiwii  and  other  writf-rs  of  hia  af^o  in  a 
pomowhat  difloront  mannor  from  that  in  which  it  i»  uiw;d  by  Ciccro. 
Cicoro  alwaya  joins  tho  non  with  somo  word  cominj^  aftor,  and  thua 
8oparatc8  it  from  tho  nec.  Juvcnal,  on  tho  othor  liand,  nma  them  on 
to^othor,  and  makos  cach  negativo  tho  forco  of  the  other. 

205.  Rccitbnns  sub  eodem  mannore  Chiron.  Tho  abacu»,  or  8idoT>oard, 
waa  prohably  supjjortod  by  a  pillar  rcprosenting  Chiron.  Tho  siniilanty 
in  Kound  oxistin^  botweon  abacHS  and  thc  Grook  «/Sari^f  (a,  privativo, 
fi  'Kf^),  "  Hpooclilos.s,"  mip^ht  almost  sug-f^ost  the  idea  that  the  two  aro 
otyniologically  connoct('d,  and  that  abacus  is  tho  Latin  equivalent,  U5od 
as  it  horo  is  by  Juvenal,  of  our  *'  dumb-waiter." 

207.  Opici  murcs.  Thc  Opici  or  Osci  were  the  aboricines  of  \in\j. 
Tho  word  is  here  uscd  as  an  adjective,  and  is  equivalent  to  barbari. 
Thc  exprcssion  may  be  tran.slated,  "these  Gotha  of  micc." 

209.  "But  it  is  thc  finishing-stroke  of  his  misery  that  no  one,"  &c. 

212.  Uorrida  mater,  "Matrons  go  into  mouming,"  as  they  did  for 
Brutus. 

213.  JDiffert  vadimonia  prator,  i.e.  proclaims  a  jtistitiumy  or  ccwa- 
tion  from  all  public  business  in  the  law-courts  (jus  sitto).  Aflcr  the 
dulVndant  had  answored  to  the  prietor'8  demand  for  his  first  appear- 
ance  in  court  to  meet  the  charge  brought  against  him,  ho  was  com- 
l)olled  to  givc  smety  {vas)  for  his  attendance  on  the  second  day.  Tho 
phrase  then  used  of  the  plaintiiF  was  vadari  reum,  while  the  defendant 
vddimonia  fccit.  7)/jfl';-^  t'rtfl?/wjo;iJrt,  therefore,  literally  moans  "puts  oif 
thc  sccond  appcarance  of  the  defendant."  Vas  and  prczs  hoth  alike 
niean  bail,  the  difference  between  the  two  heing  that  vas  is  used  gene- 
rally,  whilst  prczs  is  confined  to  pecuniary  mattcrs, 

216.  Impensas.1  ^c.  pecnnias. 

217.  "Anothcr  friend  contrihutes  some  masterpiece  of  Euphranor 
and  Polycletus."  Euphranor  was  a  statuarj^  and  painter  contemporary 
with  Philip  of  Macedon.  Polycletus  lived  earlier,  in  the  days  of 
]'ericles.  The  line  probahly  contains  an  allusion  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  avaricious  Roman  generals  had  contrived  to  appropriate  to 
their  own  private  uses  the  plvmder  snatohed  from  Greek  cities. 

219.  Forulos  =  (Brnmyxarinm  sive  biUothecam :  certainly  here  the  latter. 
Mediam  Minervam,  "a  bust  of  Minerva  in  the  middle." 

222.  There  were  no  insurance  companies  at  Eome,  or  this  line 
might  he  thought  to  refcr  to  a  modem  species  of  not  infrequent 
swindle.  Tamquam,  after  verhs  of  suspecting,  accusing,  and  the  like, 
nientioning  the  mJitter  of  the  suspicion  or  the  charge,  ia  exceedingly 
common,  not  only  in  Juvcnal,  hut  in  Tacitus,  Pliny,  and  other  writcra 
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of  tTiis  age.     Jtenm  postulavit  tamqiiam ;  suspecta   tamquam ;   nocturncB 
quietis  species  alteri  objecta  tamquam. 

223.  Circensibus.  For  a  full  description  of  theso  games  see  Smith'8 
Dict.  Class.  Antiq.  Thcy  f?rew  out  of  the  Consualia,  the  commemora- 
tion  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  For  mention  of  thom  else- 
where  vide  Juvenal  vi.  87;  viii,  118  ;  x.  80  ;  xi.  53.    Sora  is  on  the  Liris, 

224.  Fabrateriic,  Frusinone.  Both  Fabrateria  and  Frusino,  as  Sora, 
are  in  Latium.  Paratur^  "  can  be  bought,"  is  contrasted  with  condueis, 
"  you  can  hire,"  in  the  next  line.  "  You  may  become  the  independcnt 
landlord  of  a  capital  house  at  Sora,  Fabrateria,  or  Frusino,  for  the 
same  sum  that  you  now  ront  a  gloomy  little  hole  for  a  year." 

228.  Bidentis  amans,  "  with  a  fond  attachment  to  your  gardening 
hoe." 

229.  The  usual  distinction  between  epul(B  and  epulum  is,  that  whilo 
the  former  means  a  banquet  in  a  gencral  or  domcstic  sonse,  the  lattcr 
is  exclusively  used  of  a  feast  to  the  gods,  or  on  some  othcr  sacred  occa- 
sion.     Here,  however,  its  application  is  more  general. 

234.  Nam  may  be  either  taken  as  explanatory  of  the  man'8  sleep- 
lcssness,  or  else  as  a  particle  merely  joining  the  words  with  which  it  is 
couplcd  with  the  scnse  of  what  has  gone  before.  Meritoria  =  ecenacula 
(cf.  201,  mercri),  hired  lodgings. 

235.  Magnis  opibus  dormitur  in  urbe.  "  It  takcs  a  fortuno  to  get  a 
good  night  in  the  city,"  in  which  tonse  magnis  opibiis  would  be  taken 
as  a  Idnd  of  ablative  of  price.  It  may,  howcver,  be  a  case  of  tho 
abstract  for  the  concrete;  "only  very  wcalthy  mcn  can  sleep  at 
Rome." 

237.  Stantia  convicia  mandrcB,  "the  abuse  of  the  drovers  when  a  block 
of  their  cattle  occurs."  Mandra  {ndv^Qa)  originally  means  a  cattlc- 
pen,  afterwards  the  herd  of  cattle  themsolvcs.  Others  (Mcssrs.  Riddcll 
and  White's  Lat.  Dict.,  p.  1154)  take  mandra  as  the  driver  of  the  tcam. 
Though  the  etymology  sccms  scarcely  complimentary,  the  word  remains 
in  English,  "  archimandrite." 

239.  Who  is  mcant  by  Drusus  is  not  positively  ccrtain.  There 
sccms  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  Claudius,  the  cmperor,  of 
whose  drowsy  tondencies  Suctonius  says,  "  Quoties  post  cibum  addor- 
miscerct,  quod  ei  plerumquc  accidebat,  olcarum  ac  pahnularum  ossibus 
incesscbatirr  ;  interdum  ferula  ilagrove  velut  jicr  ludum  excitabatur." 
Vituiis  marinis. — Of  the  sea-calf  Pliny  says,  "  Nulhim  animal  graviore 
sanno  prcmitur ;  dextra^  pinna)  vim,  sopoi'ifcram  in  esse  tradunt  san- 
nosque  allicere  subditam  capiti." 

240.  Ziburnd  or  -o.  According  to  the  fonner  reading  it  will  be 
"in  a  litter"  =  lectica.  Accordingto  the  lattcr,  iu  spite,  I  think,  of  ]\Ir. 
MacleanG's  opposition,  Liburno  will  be,  as  Mr.  ]\Iayor  rendcrs  thc 
dativc,  equivalent  to  vehetur  a  Liburno,  "he  will  be  carricd  by  a 
Liburnian  slave." 

243.  Ante  tamen  vcniet.  "Yet  (though  he  takes  no  trouble  at  all) 
he  will  still  get  there  before  us." 

244.  Unda  prior.  "Brcakers  ahead:"  more  literally,  "before  is  the 
surging  tide  of  passcngers." 

249.  "Don't  you  see  the  crowd  that  throngs  round  thc  smoking 
sportula?" — smoking  because  of  the  hot  vianda  which  it  contained.  The 

<J 
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root  of  celehro  \a  tho  Bame  aa  that  of  creber,  and  contain»  thc  idoa  cl 
crowd. 

261.  Corbulo.  Thero  wm  a  celchnit^xl  j^fnoml  undf;r  N<  ro  of  thia 
natne,  who,  conim.-mdcd  to  be  put  Ui  death  hy  tho  <riii»<ror,  com- 
mittod  8ui<M'do.  It  iii  moro  likcly,  howover,  that  thijt  Corbulo  woa  BomiQ 
woll-knowu  uthletc. 

264.   Curuscat.     Cf.  noto  on  "  frontemqno  coru$cat"  xii.  6. 

266.  Sarraco.  Ofton — a«  v.  23 — lujcd  of  Charleti'0  Wain,  or  the  con- 
Btellation  of  tho  Great  liwir. 

267.  Ligustica  aaxa.  btones  dog  from  the  quarriee  of  Ligoria,  in 
tho  Maritime  Alps. 

260.  "  Tho  poor  man'8  body  is  tramnled  to  death  aa  silently  [i.e. 
attracting  aa  little  noticc)  as  the  brc.ith  lcaves  hia  body."  Tn  tho 
following  lines  Juvenal  is  contmating  the  different  conaequcncee  of  the 
rich  man'8  dc.ith  with  that  of  the  y>oor  man'8  {vulgx). 

2G1 — 2G3.  "  Meanwhile  hia  aervants  {domtu  =  familia  domeHticfi).  with 
no  idea  of  what  haa  occurred,  are  buey  waahing  the  di^li'  s  [pat'Ufn,)^ 
blowing  up  the  fire,  making  a  chitter  with  the  well-^T»  uh<  d  wmj.cTS, 
and  getting  ready  the  towela  and  the  oil."  StrifiUbus,  the  bcrupers 
used  after  bathing.     Guttus,  the  oil  bottle. 

2G4.  At  ille  =  the  crushed  alave  as  distinct  from  the  mafiter. 

266.  Forthmea,  Cf.  Virgil'8  description  of  Charon,  ^n.  tL  325 
et  seq. 

269.  Quod  spatium  iectis  sublimibtu.  "  TVhat  a  distance  it  is  from 
these  high  house-topa  to  the  pavement ! "  Augustus  limited  the  height 
of  houses  to  seventy  feet,  Trajan  to  sixty,  and  Nero  made  a  Bimilar 
regulation  aftcr  Rome  had  been  biimt,  a.d.  65. 

270.  It  was  enacted  by  the  Roman  law  that  the  owner  of  the  house 
from  ■whose  windows  anything  might  fall  damaging  a  paflser-by  ahould 
pay  the  fidl  amount  of  the  injury  sustained. 

274.  Adeo  tot  fata  quot.  The  adeo  here  has  the  force  of  equalising 
the  tot  and  quot.     "  So  surely  do  as  many,"  &c. ;  "  exactly  so  many." 

277.  Pelves.  The  derivation  assigned  by  Varro  for  pelvis,  *'  a  foot- 
pan,"  •WRS  pedum  lavatio. 

278 — 280.  '*  Your  drunken  blade  feels  himself  x)ositively  punished 
unless  he  has  killed  his  man,  and  has  quite  as  wretched  a  night  as  ever 
Achilles  had  when  he  moumed  his  friend."  As  Mr.  Macleane  says, 
the  pictme  of  Achilles  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  illustration- 
Seneca  introduces  it  (De  Tranq.  An.  ii.).  For  the  originjil  see  Homer, 
Iliad  xxiv.  \0  et  scq. 

282.  Improbus,  "  hot-headed,"  "wanton."  Few  words  in  the  Latin 
language  have  a  more  flexible  meaning  than  this.  It  is  used  of  the 
most  incongruous  objects — of  labor  [labor  improbus),  of  a  goose  {aut 
improbus  anser),  of  a  tiger  {improba  tigris),  of  winter  {hiems  improba), 
habitually  of  money,  and  of  a  variety  of  other  things.  The  root- 
meaning  is,  as  Macleane  in  one  of  hia  notes  to  Horace  says,  to  be 
found  in  the  idea  of  excess.  The  context  must  supply  the  piarticular 
modification  of  sense. 

283.  Coccina  lana.  Drunk  as  he  is,  this  young  rioter  can  distin- 
guish  between  the  rich  and  poor  man  ;  if  by  nothiDg  plse,  yet  by  the 
red  cloak  {i.e.  one  dyed  with  coccum,  cochineal)  wbich  the  wealthy 
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wore.     Johnson'8  lines  in  "London"  may  well  bo  compared  with. 
this  vigorous  passago  in  Juvcnal :— 

"  Yet  e'en  these  heroes,  mischievously  gay, 
Lords  of  the  street  and  terrors  of  the  way, 
Flushed  as  they  are  with  folly,  youth,  and  wine, 
Their  prudent  insults  to  the  poor  confine  ; 
Afar  they  mark  the  flambeau's  bright  approach, 
And  shun  the  sliiuing  train  and  golden  coach." 

295.  Aut  dic  aut  accipe  calcem.     "  Tell  me  or  be  kicked." 

296.  •'  Tell  me  where  you  are  to  be  fonnd  (begging),  in  what 
proseucha  (Jewish  oratory  built  in  towns  in  which  there  was  no 
regular  synagogue)  am  I  to  look  for  you  ?  "  Quaro,  though  present, 
hasa  kindof  future  force.  Cf.  Sat.  iv.  130 — "Quidnam  igitur  censes?'^ 

298.  Tantumdem  est.  "  It  is  all  the  same  ;  they  shake  you  just  tho 
same,  and  then  shamming  that  they  are  the  injured  people,  they 
make  you  give  bail." 

305.  Agit  rem.     "  Goes  to  work,"  "plies  his  business." 

306-7.  The  Pomptine  LTarshes  and  the  Gallinarian  Forest  were  at 
one  time  great  places  for  robbcrs.  Near  this  lattor  spot  was  Tiitemum, 
the  residence  of  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  who  fortified  his  house 
against  the  attacks  of  the  banditti.  During  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
however,  the  surveillance  excrcised  over  these  regions  was  so  great 
and  so  successful,  that  the  robbers  were  driven  from  their  lurking- 
places,  and  had  to  attack  houses  in  Rome  itself. 

308.  "And  so  it  comcs  to  pass  that  they  all  betake  themselves 
hence  to  E.ome  just  as  to  their  shooting-coverts." 

311.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  iron  with  which  to  manufacturo 
chains  for  criminals,  that  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  soonthcro  would 
not  be  enough  out  of  which  to  make  the  necessary  implements  of 
agriculture — mattocks  (marrce)  and  hoes  {sarcida) . 

312.  Atavos.  The  order  of  ancestors  was  this:  pater,  avus,  proavus, 
abavus,  atavus,  tritavus.  Hence  proavorum  atavi  means  eight  genera- 
tions  ago. 

314.  Vno  Carcere,  i.e.  the  Carcer  Mamertinus,  built  by  Ancus 
Martius.  To  it  a  subterranean  dimgcon  was  addcd  by  Servius 
Tullius.     A  second  prison  was  built  by  Appius  Claudius. 

319.  Tuo.  Cf.  Life  of  Juvenal  at  commencement.  Jlcfici  reddit 
should  of  course  in  prose  be  rejiciendum,  or  ut  rejiciaris  reddit. 

320.  Helvinam  Cerercm — vestramque  Bianam.  It  would  seem  from 
this  that  at  Aquinum  both  Ceres  and  Diana  were  spccially  worshipped. 
\Vhy  Ceres  should  be  called  Helvina  is  quite  uncertain.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Helvii,  a  people  of  Gaul ; 
but  this  is  mere  conjecture.     Thc  epithct  occurs  nowhcre  else. 

322.  Veyiiam  caligaius  in  agros,  "  I  shall  put  on  my  coimtry  boots 
and  come  to  your  chill  fields."  Caligatus  has  bcen  supposcd,  howcver, 
by  some  to  have  a  metaphorical  sense,  and  to  mcan  equippcd,  tho 
figure  being  a  military  one,  and  the  idea  being  that  Juvenal  speaks  of 
himself  as  a  soldicr  engaged  in  a  war  against  vice.     So  Gifford  : — 

"  Come  weU  equipped,  to  wage  in  angry  rhymes 
Fierce  war  with  you  on  foUies  and  on  crimes." 
6  3 
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SATIRE  IV. 

iNTRonucTioN. — Of  Crispinuij,  Iho  introductory  pcr«^.nr.frr.  ;n  thii 
«atiic,  wo  havo  iilnjuly  heard.     In  Satiro  i.  26  ho  i»  n.  .  hh  a 

fllavo  who  had  riHon  ia  poimhirity  and  jwwor  only  throu^-n  in-  i  ivour 
of  Doinitian.  An  inHUinco  of  hiii  unbridlod  oxtravagauco  rebit<,-d  in 
thi»  Hatiro  givcs  Juvcnal  tho  opjK>rtu7iity  of  tclling  a  «tory  of  a  certain 
inullct  of  cnonnoua  diiuonHions  caufjlit  in  the  Adriatic,  and  j>resented 
by  tho  fisliemian  to  Doniitian.  I)<jinitian  calla  together  hia  Hnunion 
to  consult  what  to  do  wilh  thiH  prodig^y  of  the  wators.  This  natunilly 
lcads  on  to  a  j)owcrful  exjiosure  of  the  adulation  and  degradation  from 
their  high  onicifil  duticH  whi(!h  now  charact<risod  the  Koman  j)atrfj« — 
tho  main  j^oint  and  purj)os©  of  the  j>oem.  By  the  alhisionH  contained 
at  the  end  of  tho  satire  to  the  downfall  and  death  of  Domitian,  it  waa 
ccrtainly  ^vritten  soon  after  the  year  in  which  ho  waa  killed  (a.d.  96), 
and  during  the  reign  of  Nerva,  ere  yet  Crispinufl  had  loat  hia  power 
and  wealth  acquired  under  the  preceding  monarch. 

AiiGUMKNT. — Crisj)inus  again  ?  Ile  will  apj)oar  oftcn.  He  ia 
"wcalthy,  but  not  hapj)y.  llappy  the  wicked  nevcr  can  be — least  of  all 
thc  inccstuous.  Look  at  bis  extravagance !  He,  a  freed  slave,  buys  a 
fish  which  cost  considerably  more  than  did  ita  purchaser.  "With  thc 
aid  of  the  Muscs  I  ■will  rclate  a  story  of  which  the  mention  of  that 
fish.  puts  me  in  mind.  Once  uj3on  a  time,  while  the  last  Flavius  waa 
torturing  the  world,  a  buge  fish  was  taken  at  Ancona.  The  fishcrman, 
bclieving  that  unless  ho  did  so  ho  would  have  to  give  up  his  jjrize 
tmder  compulsion — informers  being  about  who  are  ready  to  swear  that 
everything  of  extraordinary  valuc,  though  swimming  at  large  in  the 
ocean,  was  reared  in  the  imperial  ponds  and  belongs  to  the  privy  purse 
— at  once  makes  up  his  mind  to  hand  it  over  to  the  emj)eror.  Straight- 
way  he  spccds  oflf  to  the  Alban  Villa,  where  he  gains  admittance  to  tho 
august  presence  of  Domitian.  He  begs  the  emj)eror  to  accept  the  fish. 
*'  It  is  too  lai'ge,"  the  trembling  fisherman  adds,  '*  for  any  private 
tables ;  it  was  anxious  to  kecp  itself  from  being  caught  till  it  could 
grace  your  table,  Caisar."  Tbis  flattery  is  gross  enough.  It  pleases, 
howevcr,  the  great  man.  Then  comes  the  question,  "W^bat  dish  is  there 
which  will  hold  the  enormous  present?  Tbis  problem  can  only  be 
determined  by  a  council  of  state — a  gathering  of  those  senators  whom 
the  emperor  hatos,  and  whom  he  is  therefore  determined  to  degrade. 
The  council  is  accordingly  summoned.  Enter  first  Pegasus,  the  newly- 
made  bailiff — for  a  j^raefect  of  the  city  is  nothing  better  than  that  now 
— ujiright,  but  too  lenient  for  his  times.  Next  Crispus,  a  genial,  easy- 
going  old  man,  both  in  sjjeech  and  temper,  who,  ly  avoiding  saying 
unaccejitable  truths,  had  managed  to  retain  his  life  for  eighty  years. 
Then  thcre  are  Acilius  and  his  son,  very  undeserving  of  the  cruel 
death  in  store.  I3ut  great  men  seldom  attain  great  age,  and  though 
Acilius  endeavom-ed  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  tvT-ant*s  task 
by  devotion  to  sj)orts  unworthy  of  bis  high  birth,  he  is  marked 
out  as  a  ^actim.  Kings  are  not  so  simple  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Brutus.  Kext  comes  Rubrius,  not  less  fearfol,  though  less  high-bom, 
trembiing  and  Bhameless.     Then  Montaniis,  the  gourmand ;  Crispinui», 
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the  fop  ;  Pompeius,  the  informcr ;  Fuscus,  the  schcmer  of  campaii^ns 
in  his  marble  villa ;  Vcicnto,  the  crafly ;  and  Catulhis,  the  blind 
but  scnsual.  The  latter  is  a  prodigy  of  vice  and  adulation,  as  of 
hlindncss.  "A  marvellous  fish  that,"  pointing  to  tho  left,  the  fish 
rcally  being  on  the  right.  "  It  surcly  forctclls  some  wondorful 
military  success  for  your  IMajesty."  "  Shall  we  cut  itF"  asks  one. 
*' Not  so,"  replics  Montanus.  "Pottcrs  at  once ;  we  must  havo  a 
Bpecial  dish  made  for  it."  The  motion  is  carricd.  Montanus's  know- 
ledge  of  the  art  of  flattery  is  only  equallcd  by  the  extraordinary 
nicencss  of  his  taste.  Ile  could  tell  you  exactly  the  home  of  an  oyster 
or  an  echinus.  Its  busincss  done,  the  council  is  suddcnly  dismisscd,  aa 
if  tidings  of  war  had  come.  AU  this  is  deplorably  foolish.  Yct  it 
had  bcen  well  for  Ivome  if  Domitian  had  nevcr  executcd  anything 
"worse — had  nevcr  murdercd  Roman  noblcs,  which,  however,  he 
might  have  done  with  impunity  had  he  not  attackcd  frecdmen  and 
cobblcrs. 

1 .  Ecce  iteram  Crispinns.  For  mention  of  this  man  before,  cf.  Sat. 
i.  27. 

2.  Adpartes,  subaud.  siistinendas.  Eedemptum.  A  mctaphor  from  liberat- 
ing  slaves.  Tho  word  is  uscd  in  a  slightly  diffcrcnt  construction  by 
Tacitus  and  most  authors  :  redimcbat  vitia  virtutibus,  not  redempta,  &c. 

3.  JEger,  vacillating  and  irresohite,  opp.  iofortis. 

6,  Forticibus.  In  the  porticocs  attached  to  their  houscs  the  wcalthy 
uscd  to  take  exercise,  either  by  walking  or  by  mcans  of  littcrs,  or  in 
carriagcs :  here  the  lattcr  mcthod  is  alluded  to.  Fatiget.  Cf.  iEn.  i. 
316 — Vcl  qualis  equos  Threissa  fatigat  llarpalyce. 

9.  Incestus.  This  adjcctive  was  applicd  not  only  to  all  those  who 
committed  sins  includcd  ordinarily  uudcr  the  word  "  inccst,"  but  who, 
as  appcars  from  the  foUowing  line,  violated  priestcsses  dedicated  to  tho 
servicc  of  thc  gods. 

10.  "  A  pricstcss  dcstined  for  the  tomb,  though  the  Hfe-blood  waa 
stiU  warm  within  hcr."  The  aUusion  is  to  thc  punishment  inflicted 
upon  vcstals  and  other  handmaids  of  the  dcitics  who  aUowed  thcm- 
selvcs  to  be  dcbauchcd.  Undcr  Numa  the  pcnalty  liad  been  stoning 
to  death.  At  this  time  it  was  Uve  burial.  Thc  oflendcr  was  con- 
ducted  to  the  ColUne  Gate,  lcading  out  into  the  Campus  Scelcratus, 
whcre  she  was  depositcd  in  a  vault,  which  was  heapcd  over  with 
earth,  and  aUowcd  to  die  of  suffbcation  and  starvation. 

12.  Sub  judice  morum.  As  has  bcen  mentioncd  before  (Sat.  ii.  29), 
the  oflice  of  morum  censor  was  arrogatcd  by  Domitian  to  himsclf.  Tho 
penaUics  which  this  magistrate  could  inflict  wcre  of  two  kinds — • 
tgnominia,Tiot  aff"ccting  a  man's  private  rights,  and  removable;  infamia^ 
a  permancnt  stigma. 

13.  Titio  Scrioque.  Any  respectable  man,  not  some  one  in  par- 
ticuhir.     The  John  Doe  and  Eiohard  Roe  of  our  EngUsh  law. 

14.  Quid  agas,  &c.  This  is  a  parcnthctical  exprcssion  of  impaticnce. 
"  What  are  you  to  do  when  the  character  with  whom  you  havc  to  deal 
far  outstrips  in  iniquity  any  charge  which  you  can  prcfcr  against 
him?" 

18.  Consilium  laudo  artificis,  "One  would  give  him  credit  for 
cunning,  had,"  &c. 
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10.  Trtrnpunm  eernm^  i.e.  primam  in  quA  heredet  primi  teribuntur. 

Cf.  llor.  Sut.  11.  V.  /i.i :— 

" Ut  limiA  rapias  quid  prim*  Mcando 

Cera  volit  vcrsu ;  * 

"whore  tecimdo  vertu  =  heret  necundo  ffradu.  As  thia  paaea^  nhoiri,  if  tha 
fiiHt  beir  diod  thore  wcro  ffoncmlly  others  in  reeerve  {tubstitult). 
21.  Spccularifjus.     "Windows"  mado  of  lapis  tpeeularut,  rnica. 

23.  Frugi  Apicitia.  Apiciua,  tho  wcU-known  opicure  and  gourmand, 
was  aordid  nnd  fnif^al  compured  with  Crispinus, 

24.  Succiuctus  patriu  papyro.  "  With  aprona  mado  of  his  nativo 
papyrus  (or  reods)  p;-irt  up."  Some  havo  taken  it  to  mcan  that  Criii- 
pinus,  the  pars  Niliacfe  phbia,  tho  vcrna  Cauopi,  dealt  in  papjTua.  For 
guccinctusy  cf.  viii.  IG2. 

25.  Squamam  =  tho  fish.  Hero  a  part,  "the  Bcale,"  ifl  put  by  mcto- 
nymy  for  tbe  wbolo.  In  Englisb  wo  say  "  crown,"  mcaning  "  royalty/* 
&c. 

28.  Ghdisse.    An  instance  of  onomatopccia.     Cf.  our  "  glutton." 

29.  Induperatorem  =  imperatorem.  llie  old  Latin  in  was  written 
endo  or  indu  in  compounds  =  Ivlov.  Thus  Lucrctius  uses  Endopcdi, 
Endopcdlre,  &c.  =  Impcdi  and  Impcdire. 

30.  Marffine  ccencB,  side  dishes.     Caput  ecen(B,  the  head  disb. 

31.  Furpurcus.     Cf.  i.  37 — "  TVnaj  lacernas." 

33.  Fracta  de  merce,  "  from  a  damaged  lot."  Fracta\i2iS  been  referred 
to  the  cask,  either  as  accidentaUy  broken  in  tho  voyage,  or  elso  necea- 
earily  broken  to  get  tbe  fisb  out.  Municipes,  coming  from  bis  native 
home. 

35.  Narrate,  pueUee.  "  Tell  me,  Pieridcs,  cbaste  and  young ;  and 
tell  mo  all  tbe  more  bccause  I  address  you  tbus." 

37.  Flavius  =  Titus  Flavius  Domitianus  Ca,'sar  Augnstus. 

38.  Calvo  Neroni,  "  a  bald  edition  of  Xero."  Domitian  waa  bald, 
and  Nero  bad  been  his  predecessor. 

39.  Spatium  admirabile  rhombi.  Cf.  81 — Crispi  jucunda  tenectut,  and 
tbe  Homeric  /3ta 'Hpa*cX>Joc. 

40.  Aticon,  a  town  on  tlie  coast  of  Picenum,  so  called  from  its  being 
built  on  a  curve  (ay/cwv). 

46.  Fontijici  summo,  tbe  bigb  priest  (pontifex  maximus),  moaning 
Domitian  bimself.  Tbe  manner  in  wbich  the  Roman  emperors  acquiied 
supreme  power  in  tbe  state  was  simply  by  accumulating  upon  tbem- 
selves  various  offices,  in  tbemselves  singly  constitutionaL  Thus 
Augustus  got  bunself  made  consul-tribune,  imperator  of  the  armies, 
censor,  pontifex,  &c.  Under  Sulla  the  college  of  jwntifices  waa 
incrcased  from  five  to  fifteen.  Tbe  poutifex  maximua  was  nominated 
by  tbe  pontifices,  and  elected  by  tbe  comitia  tributa. 

49.  Agerent  cum  remige  nudo.  "  Would  straigbtway  cross-question 
tbe  fisberman  in  bis  tunic."  Nudus  has  been  taken  to  mcan  half-starved. 
I  tbink  it  only  has  rcference  to  the  fact  that  these  informers,  deter- 
mined  not  to  lose  a  momenfs  time,  would  pounce  down  upon  tbe 
fisberman  at  once,  just  as  be  was,  with  only  bis  tunic  on,  or,  as  we 
sbould  say,  ia  bia  sbirt  sleeves,  in  order  tbat  tbey  migbt  catcb  bim  in 
ibeact. 
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63.  Palfurio,  Armillato.     Both  informers. 

65.  Resjisci  est.  "  Is  the  empcror's  private  property."  The  fisctts 
"was  distinguished  from  the  corarium  as  dcnoting  the  privato  purse  in 
opposition  to  the  treasury,  which  was  under  the  control  of  thc  senato. 
Donabitur  ergo,  ne  pereat.  "  That  he  may  still  tum  it  to  his  profit,  he 
will  make  a  present  of  it  to  the  emperor." 

57.  Quartanam  sperantibus  mgris.  It  has  been  said  that  spero  ia 
simply  here  used  in  the  sense  of  anticipating,  and,  as  such,  cquivalent 
to  the  Greek  IXTrt^w.  As  quartan,  howcver,  would  be  a  lcss  scriou3 
evil  than  regular  fever,  thcre  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  spero 
ehould  not  have  its  full  signification  of  hope — *'  hoping  that  they  wiU 
escape  with  a  fcvcr  which  comcs  only  once  in  four  days." 

68-9.  Frccdamque  recentem  Servabat :  tamen  hic  properat,  velut  urgeat 
Atister.  "  The  wintry  weather  kept  the  fish  fresh,  but  the  fishcrman 
neverthclcss  makcs  as  much  haste  to  bring  it  to  its  dcstination  as  if 
the  warm  south-west  wind,  which  would  spoil  the  fish,  wcre  blow* 
ing." 

60.  Suberant  or  superant.  The  former  would  mean  "approach," 
the  hitter  "pass." 

61.  Mtnorcm,  i.e.  than  at  Rome. 

65.  Itur  ad  Atridem.  Ficens.  The  Atrides  is,  of  course,  Domitian. 
This  is  the  mock-hcroic  way  of  spcaking.  Compare  Pers.  Sat.  i.  4 — 
Ne  mihi  Tolydamas  et  Troiades,  and  supra,  Sat.  i.  100 — Jpsos  Trojugenas, 
Cicero,  in  his  lettcrs  to  Atticus,  frcquently  adopts  this  strain. 

66.  Genialis  agatur  dies.  Simply  "  enjoy  yoursclf,"  for  thc  gcnius  was 
Httle  more  than  a  kind  of  essence  of  seLf.  Cf.  Hor.  Od.  III.  xvii.  14 — ' 
Genium  mero  curabis. 

67.  Saginis  or  Sagin<B.  If  the  formcr,  "  to  sweU  your  stomach  with 
dainties;"  if  the  latter,  "to  rclieve  it  of  its  prescnt  burden"  {i.e.  by 
mcans  of  emctics),  and  so  to  make  way  for  this  monster  fish. 

70.  Surgebant  cristce,  i.e.  with  delight  at  the  fiattery.  Quid  apertius? 
"  What  can  be  more  gross  ?" 

72.  Tisci patince  mensura.  "Adish  big  enough  for  the  fish."  Cf. 
supra,  39 — Spatium  admirabile  rhombi, 

77.  Villicus  urhi.  The  once  lofty  post  hcld  by  the  praefect  of  the 
city  had  becomc  now  so  completcly  dependent  upon  thc  emperor,  that 
the  man  who  held  it  was  nothing  better  than  the  imperial  nominee  or 
steward  {villicus). 

82.  Crispi  jucunda  senectus.    "  Pleasant  old  Crispus."     Cf.  supra,  72. 

83.  "  With  character  equal  to  his  eloquence,"  Crispus  is  ranked  by 
Tacitus  (Hist.  ii.  10),  "inter  claros  magis  quam  inter  bonos." 

84.  Clade  et  peste  sub  illa.    *'  In  those  fatal  and  accursed  times." 
91.    Vitam  impendere  vero.    "  Stake  his  life  upon  the  truth." 

93.  His  armis,  "by  these  means ;"  using  these  precautions. 

96-7.  Scd  olim,  &c.  "  But  in  thcse  latter  times  {oliin)  it's  a  perfcct 
miracle  if  mcn  of  noble  birth  ever  live  to  be  old."  Olim, "  for  some  time 
past."     Cicero  would  have  uscd  jamdudum,  the  Greek  TraXai. 

98.  Ft-aterculus  esse  Gigantis.  The  Giants  were  the  eons  of  the 
earth  (yTjytvele).  This  in  Latin  wo\ild  be  terrcB  JHius,  and  terrce 
Jilius  mcans  a  novus  homo,  a  man  of  no  ancestral  glories.  Heuce  the 
applicability  of  the  expression. 
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100.  Alhana  arcna.     Tho  amphithoutxo  in  the  imperial  ptLloe  ftt  the 

foot  of  tho  AlbHn  llill. 

101.  (inia  cnim,  &c.  "  Who  cannot  sco  throu|^h  thenm  pntriHnn 
trick.sf'"  i.e.  tho  (;iiij)oror  knowH  vory  w«j1I  why  rn  "  '  ^i 
lif^^lit  with  hoiiHtH,  and  niak(>'  jtuhlic  «xhibitionH  *»f  t;  v 
to  ])I(-aH<j  him,  and  hu  to  oscupo  liUuiHhmont  for  tho  uiialuituut)  of  llieir 
hi^'!»  lineaf,'o. 

108.  Amamo,  the  ointmont  with  which  corfmcn  wcro  Bmcan^l, 
mado  out  of  tlio  Jndica  viliji,  and  not  an  a  rulo  upplicd  to  tho  hair  till 
tho  ovcning  mcul.     Cf.  Sut.  xi.  122. 

110.  rotnpciua,  a  noted  iiiformcr  {delator),  who  by  hia  whinper  could 
cut  your  throat. 

111-2.  Comclius  Fuscus  was  a  celebratcd  military  ofBcer  undcr  tho 
rciirn  of  Domitian.  llo  waa  killed  in  a  campaign  a^^ainiit  thc  DucianB, 
on  tho  hanks  of  tho  Danubc.     For  his  charactcr  seo  Tac.  IliHt.  ii.  86. 

116.  Dirusque  a  ponte  satellca.  "  A  dirty,  crin^ng  bcg^^,  frcbh  from 
thc  bridges,"  the  bridgca  boing  favourite  stations  for  lioman  mcndi- 
cants. 

117-8.  The  Via  Appia  sloped  down  from  Rome,  a  difjtancc  of  Bixtecn 
milcs,  to  Aricia.  Hcnce  the  force  of  ad  axca  Aricinoa,  "  carriagcs  on  their 
■way  to  Aricia ; "  and  of  dcvexce  rhcd<B,  "  the  dcscending  chariot." 

122.  lYiO  pegmata  {iniyvvfn)  wcre  a  scriesof  movable  stages  lowered 
by  machinery  from  the  roof  of  the  theatre,  and  drawn  up  at  a  moment'8 
notice.  Thc  velaria  wcro  a  kind  of  awning^e  to  keep  off  the  rain  and 
Bun.  The  allusion  in  these  lines  is  apparcntly  to  a  common  trick  for 
amiising  the  spcctators. 

138.  Aliam  famem,  sccond  appetite  procured  by  emetics, 

139.  Nulli  major  fuit  usus  edendi.  * '  No  man  was  a  greater  connoisseur 
in  my  time." 

141.  Eutupino.  RutupiaB,  the  modem  Richborough,  on  the  Kentish 
coast. 

143.  Semel  aspecti,  **at  the  first  glance." 

147.  In  the  ycar  84  a.d.  a  Roman  army  marched  against  the  Catti. 
Ko  decided  victory  was  gained.  Domitian,  however,  who  had  led  hia 
forc(^s,  thought  himself  justified  in  assuming  the  title  of  Germanicus  aa 
in  triumph  on  his  return  home. 

149.  Finnd.  According  to  the  scholiast,  despatches  containing  bad 
news  had  a  fcather  drawn  outside  them ;  while,  if  the  tidings  were 
good,  the  figure  inscribed  was  that  of  a  laurel  branch.  Perhaps  here 
pinnu  simply  means  "  with  hcadlong  haste." 

153.  Ccrdonihus.  Obviously  a  derivative  of  KtpcoQ.  Domitian  mur- 
dered  the  wealthy  and  noble  with  impimity,  but  not  the  lowest. 

154.  '*  This  it  was  which  laid  him  low  while  he  was  yet  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  the  Lamiae."  The  Lamige  (to  a  member  of  which  family, 
iElius  Lamia,  Horace  addresses  also  the  Odes  i.  26,  *'  Recte  meo 
LamifB  coronam,"  and  iii.  17,  " -^li,  vetusto  nobilis  ab  Lamo")  were 
an  old  plebeian  stock.  Domitian  killed  one  of  them  in  order  that  he 
might  marry  his  widow. 
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6ATIRE  V. 

Introduction. — There  is  but  little  intcmal  evidence  to  enaLle  us 
to  determine  the  datc  of  the  composition  of  this  satiie.  The  mentiou 
containcd  in  line  36  of  Thrasea  and  Holvidius  might  scem  an  allu- 
sion  to  the  fate  of  Scnecio,  who  was  condemned  to  death  by  Domitian 
for  writing  a  panegyric  upon  the  latter,  a.d.  90.  Thc  object  of  tho 
satire  is  to  expose  the  parasites,  or  professional  diners-out,  of  Eomo, 
thcse  bcing  symbolised  by  Trebius,  while  the  contemptuous  host  is 
delineatcd  in  Virro.  If  there  were  no  persons  willin<:^  to  live  in  such  a 
way,  there  would,  says  Juvenal,  be  no  entertainers.  Therefore  the 
greater  fault  is  the  parasites'.  As  IMaclcane  says,  between  tho  client  of 
early  times  and  the  parasite  of  later  thcre  was  no  conncction ;  the 
relation  in  the  former  case  between  dependant  and  patron  being  simple 
and  natirral,  while  the  parasite  was  a  man  who  prefcrred  to  sponge  on 
others  to  working  for  himself. 

Argument. — 13ettcr  to  bcg-  than  to  live  the  life  of  a  parasite,  depend- 
ent  and  despised.  AVe  Avill  say  you  arc  asked  once  in  two  months  to 
dine  with  the  great  man  Trebius,  mcrely,  be  it  observed,  to  fill  up  a 
vacant  place.  Well,  what  then  ?  In  the  first  placc,  though  the  dinner 
comes  seldom,  Trebius  kceps  an  account  of  it,  and  thinks,  svhen  he  haa 
given  you  one,  he  has  paid  off  a  debt.  Tliis  is  your  reward  for  sleep- 
less  nights,  and  exposure  at  all  times  to  the  cold  and  nipping  air. 
What  kind  of  a  dinner,  in  the  second  place,  do  you  gct,  when  you  get 
one  at  all  ?  You  have  to  drink  exccrably  bad  wine ;  if  it  gets  into  your 
heads  the  guests  will  fight  like  Corybantes.  Meanwhile,  your  host  re- 
freshcs  himsclf  with  the  choicest  vintages.  Virro  drinks  out  of  fine  amber 
cups  set  with  jewels :  crackcd  earthenware  is  good  enough  for  you ;  or 
if  a  jewelled  cup  is  sct  by  you,  there  also  stands  by  you  a  slave  to  watch 
that  you  don't  steal  any  of  the  precious  stones.  The  very  water  which 
you  have  is  different.  So,  too,  are  your  attendants.  A  swaiihy  and 
ill-favoured  Moor  looks  aftcr  you,  while  ho  is  scrved  by  a  beautiful 
Asian  boy,  who  turns  up  his  nose  if  you  ordcr  him  about.  You  have 
to  impevil  your  jaws  by  gnawing  away  at  a  black  mouldy  crust ;  Virro 
enjoys  the  choicest  white-fiour  brcad.  A  sharp  look-out  is  kept  lest 
you  should  try  to  pilfer  from  your  hosfs  loaf.  You  cry  out  to  your- 
sclf  in  anger  and  disappointment  at  this  treatmcnt.  Of  course ;  but 
thcn  why  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  rcceiving  it  ?  Your  indignitica 
don't  end  here.  Virro  eats  of  the  choicest  lobster,  seasoncd  with  Vcna- 
fran  oil ;  you  of  a  half-starved  crab,  with  oil  so  rancid  that  the  black 
slaves  would  not  use  it,  and  that  the  scrpents  would  tum  away  from  it 
in  disgust.  It  is  the  same  with  the  fish.  Virro,  you  are  of  course  to 
blame  for  your  uncourteous  and  unsocial  conduct.  Thcn  come  many 
othcr  daintics  carved  with  marvellous  skill — aU  for  Virro.  You  must 
look  on.  If  you  speak  like  a  frecman  born,  you  will  at  onco  be  turned 
out.  The  grcat  man  wiU  never  think  of  drinking  your  health.  If  you 
were  only  a  wcalthy  man,  childless  by  your  wife — a  barrcn  wife 
makcs  plcasant  fricnds — though  with  a  rising  family  by  your  concubine, 
Virro  would  treat  you  like  a  prince.  However,  as  mattcrs  are  now, 
V^irro  feeds  on  the  rare  and  choice  boletus,  you  on  mushi"uoma  of  a  very 
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qnostioTifiMo  qnnlity  indfCfl.  Tho  hofit  anfl  fivonrod  f^etli  liATt 
oxqiiiaito  iipjjlcH  ;  you  luivo  rott<;n  fruit.  Thi»  i«  not  HtingineM  in 
Virro;  ho  introly  troatfl  you  thun  to  vex  you,  and  to  illujitratc  hii<  con- 
tompt.  You  are  no  fre<man  reully.  You  are  a  slave  to  Virro'i 
kitchen.  If  you  can  Hul)niit  to  this,  it  ia  quite  right  you  should  be 
mado  to  do  bo.     Your  cnd  will  ho  that  you  will  be  llog^j-d  on  thc  stage. 

2.  AlienA  vivere  quadru.  *'  To  live  at  another  man'8  oxpenso." 
Ahout  tho  cxact  force  of  quadra  hfro  thcro  Ib  «ome  little  aiMputo. 
Forccllini  wiys  it  mcjins  a  tiiblo  ;  lloinrich,  a  diah  ;  Bcaligcr,  hrf^d — tho 
Itoman  broad  bcin^  Bquare-Hhapod — thia  intorprctation  boinf^  also 
atloptcd  by  Gningricua  in  Hor.  Kpp.  I.  xvii.  49 — Kl  mihi  dividuo 
Jindctur  munere  quadra.  Qmdra  means  also  "a  fragment."  This  haa 
givcn  riso  to  anothcr  int^jryjrctation  of  tho  above — "  To  live  off  tho 
crumbs  that  drop  from  other  mcn'»  tables."  However  it  may  be  arrived 
at,  tho  mcaning  of  tho  passage  is  plain. 

3.  Sarmetitus.  Not  tho  same  mentioned  in  Hor.  Sat.  I.  v.  in  the 
account  of  the  joumcy  to  Brundusium ;  at  lea«t,  so  says  Macleane.  Ue 
was  tho  parasito  of  Augiistus,  as  Gkilba  was  of  Tibcriua. 

6.  Jurato,  "onoath."     Cf.  ccetiatus,  adultus. 

6.  JIoc  iaineriy  &c.  "Yet  evon  supposing  you  cannot  get  this 
dinner." 

8.  Crcpido.  Eaised  footpaths,  about  which  beggars  lay.  Pons.  CL 
supra,  iv.  116 — Lirusque  a  pontc  satelks. 

9.  Tatitine  injuria  cccttcB  ?  *'  Do  you  value  a  dinner  at  which  you 
receive  such  insults  so  highly  ?" 

11.  Farris  canini.     Becausc  dogs  were  fed  on  coarse  barley  bread. 

12,  13.  Fritno  fge  loco,  &c.  "  In  the  first  phice,  don't  let  this  escapo 
you,  that  whcn  you  are  bade  to  his  table  you  are  rccei\-ing  payment 
in  full  of  any  good  tums  you  have  done  him  in  timcs  gone  by." 
Discutnbere.     Because  the  Komans  rcclined  at  thcir  meals. 

14.  Itnputat,  "  puts  it  down  as  paid"  =  expcnsum  refert. 

17.  The  company  at  a  Roman  banquet  consisted  usually  of  nine 
persons — three  upon  each  couch,  the  whole  being  called  a  tricUniuitx. 
These  three  couches  were  so  arranged  as  to  form  three  eides  of  a 
square,  thc  tablo  being  in  the  middle,  and  the  fourth  side  remaining 
open  so  as  to  give  the  slaves  free  passage.  The  medius  lectus  was  that 
at  the  top  of  the  table,  opposite  the  open  end,  the  imtis  was  on  the 
left,  the  sutntnus  on  the  right.  The  place  of  honour  was  the  coraer 
Beat  of  the  medius  lectus.  The  first  seat  on  the  imus  was  usually 
occupicd  by  the  host ;  the  remainder  of  that  couch  was  generally  filled 
by  the  hosfs  family.  The  guests  all  reposed  with  their  left  arms  on 
cnshions  {cul<ita),  so  that  their  right  might  be  disengaged  wherewith 
to  eat. 

18.  JJna  simus.  "  Dine  with  me."  The  usual  phrase.  Cf.  Terence — 
Eodie  apud  me  sis  volo.  Votorutn  summa  !  "  Is  this  the  height  of  your 
ambition?" 

20.  Trebius.  The  parasite,  in  his  haste  to  get  to  the  great  man'8 
house,  lest  all  thc  rest  of  tho  visitors  should  have  gone  their  rounds, 
leaves  the  buckles  of  his  shoes  behind — if  this  be  what  is  meant  by 
ligtdas  dittnttere.  Heinrich  says  that  ligidas  ditnittere  means,  to  let  the 
Btraps  or  thongs  hang  loosely  together.    Ligula  \a  a  derivative  of  ligo^ 
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and  though  pronotmced  hy  gp:ammarians  in  tho  same  way,  prohahly,  as 
lingula,  is  not  the  same  word. 

22.  Sideribus  dubiis.  "  When  tho  stars  are  paling  their  incffcctual 
fires."  The  allusion  in  the  next  line  to  Bootes  would  indicate  a  still 
earlier  hour. 

24.  Suceida.  Litcrally,  *'  with  the  juice  in  it " — ncwly  shom.  It 
appears  from  this  line  that  the  wool  thus  cut  was  soaked  in  wine  or 
vinegar ;  and  the  wine  was  so  bad  which  the  unlucky  Trehius  had  to 
drink,  that  even,  says  Juvenal,  the  wool  itself  would  have  scomed  it. 

26.  Proludunt.     Metaphor  from  the  gladiatorial  shows. 

29.  Saguntina  lagena.  Jars  made  of  the  earthenware  imported  froni 
Saguntum,  in  Spain. 

30,  31.  Ipse  cajnllaio,  &c.  "The  great  man  himself  drinks  wino, 
bottled  in  the  days  when  consuls  wore  beards,  and  the  juice  of  grapea 
pressed  inthe  social  wars."  Cf.  Ilor.  C.  II.  xv.  11. — ^' Into)isi  Catonis." 
Diffusicm,  ix.  pourod  from  the  larger  vessel,  dolium,  into  the  amphora^ 
in  which  it  was  kept.  Bellis  socialibus,  i.e.  91 — 89  b.c.  Cf.  Hor. 
C  III.  xiv.  18 — Lt  cadum  Marsi  memorem  duelli. 

35.  Fuligine.  When  tho  Romans  wanted  to  hasten  on  the  ripcning 
process  of  wines,  they  kept  them  in  a  smoking-room — fumarium, 
Horace  talks  of  a  bottle  of  wino  as  trained  to  inhale  the  smoke.  Cf. 
Od.  III.  viii.  11 — Ampliorce  fumum  bibere  institulcB. 

36.  Thrasea,  i.e.  P.  Thrasea  Paitus,  put  to  death  by  Nero.  Helvi- 
dius  Priscus  was  killed  by  Vespasian,  and  was  the  son-in-law  of 
Thrasea.  The  birthdays  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  would  be  observed  aa 
commemoration  days  of  Roman  liberty — a  fit  occasion  for  the  produc- 
tion  of  the  best  wine,  as  hinted  by  quale,  &c. 

38.  Heliadum.  Cf.  Smith's  Class.  Dict.,  &c.  Crustas,  goblets  cm- 
bossed  with  various  devices. 

42.  Thcse  words  may  be  Juvenars,  or  those  of  the  impertinent 
fellow  who  watches  the  agile  motion  of  the  parasite's  fingers. 

45.  This  line  explains  itself  when  compared  with  Virgil,  iEn.  iv. 
36,  &c. :— 

" Dcspectus  larbas 

Ductoresque  alii  quo  Africa  terra  triumphia 
Dives  alit." 

46.  The  shoemaker  of  Beneventum  was  named  Vatinius.  He  was  a 
favouritc  of  Ncro.  From  the  lcngth  of  his  nose,  he  gave  his  name  to  a 
particular  description  of  jug  with  a  very  long  {qicatuor  nasorum)  spout. 

48.  Sulphur,  and  also  a  compound  of  lime  and  white  of  eg^t  were 
used  for  repairing  glass. 

50.  Decocta.  Water  boilcd  to  purify  it,  and  then  cooled  with 
enow. 

55.  The  Via  Latina,  like  other  roads  lcading  out  of  Bomc,  was 
,lined  with  tombs,  from  bchind  any   of  which  a  cut-throat-looking 

fellow,  like  the  Moorish  footman,  might  be  expectcd  to  jump  up. 

56.  Flos  Asice  ante  ipsum.  *'  Some  fair  youth,  the  pride  of  Asia, 
Btauds  at  the  great  man's  side." 

59,  60.  Tu  Gcetulum  Ganymedem,  &c.  "Bo  suro  only  to  call  your 
blackamoor  Ganymede  when  you  want  anything  to  drink." 
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02.  Quando  ad  t«  perventt  illef  "  And  yot  how  ofU-n  <]-<  .s  ovon  lio 
(OaliiluH  «MirHor)  rorno  wlion  you  call  '(" 

GO.   iServis  auperhin.     "  l'jiinj)orc<l  inonifilB." 

67.  Qua/ito  porrtxit  murmure.  "  Wliat  a  foM  he  haA  made  about 
giving  you." 

71.  Jkxlratn,  &c.     "  Ilnnds  oflr,  remember." 

72.  S'tlra  ait,  &c.     "  No  ropuhlic  in  tlio  matter  of  bread,  plcafle." 
74.    Via  tu.     "  Via  tu  dicit,  qui  aliriuom  hortatur,   aut   rogat  aut 

ovocat  aut  mo(lc.sto  jubct."  Cf.  llor.  Hat.  II.  vi.  92— Vi*  tu  homineM 
urhcmque  feria  praponere  ailvia  f  "  My  fricnd,  you're  a  co<j1  luuid ; 
but  you  had  bcttcr  conliue  your  attcntiona  to  your  own  brcad 
departnient." 

81.  Squilln.     Gcnerally  a  shrimp  ;  hero  a  lobster. 

86.  Venafrano,  sc.  oliro.  Venafrum,  a  town  in  Campania,  aa  cel©- 
bratod  for  its  olivcs  as  Capua,  a  short  way  ofif,  waa  for  ita  grapca. 

88.  Laternam.     Cf.  Ilor.  Sat.  I.  vi.  124  :— 

"Non  quo  fraudatls  inimundus  blatta  lucemis." 

90.  Tho  Numidian  oil  with  which  Bocchar,  a  king  of  Manritania, 
anointed  himself  was  so  fctid  that  no  ono  would  bathe  with  him. 

92.  Mullus.  We  havo  already  (Sat.  iv.  15)  heard  something  about 
the  costliness  of  mullct. 

93.  Tauromenitana.  The  rocks  of  Tauromenium,  on  the  east  coa.st 
of  Sicily.  Quando  omne  peractum  est.  "  As  all  the  sea  near  us  is  uscd 
up." 

96.  So  rapid  is  the  demand  for  fish,  that  those  in  the  Etruscan 
•watcrs  are  not  suffered  to  grow  to  their  full  size  {crescere). 

98.  Quod  captator  emat,  &c.  "  Something  for  Lsinas,  the  legacy- 
huntcr,  to  buy,  and  for  Aurelia  (the  rich  old  woman  to  whora  he 
sends  his  gift)  to  sell."  Tiberius,  it  is  said,  more  than  once  tumcd 
the  generosity  of  those  who  made  him  presenta  to  the  same  profitable 
account. 

103.  Longce  cognata  colubra.  "  "Which  has  a  remarkable  likeness  to 
a  snake." 

105.  Vernula  riparum.  What  fish  is  meant  is  not  certain.  It  was 
one  apparently  peculiar  to  the  Tiber ;  possibly  the  pike,  a  fish 
suflicicutly  coarse,  as  those  who  have  tasted  it  can  testify,  for  the  most 
depraved  of  parasites,  callcd  generally  the  lupus  Tiberinus. 

107.  Ipsi pauca  velim.  "I  should  be  glad  of  a  word  or  two  with  the 
host  himself." 

115.  Meleagri.  For  the  story  of  Meleager,  see  Homer,  Iliad  ix.  526 
et  seq. ;  Ov.  Met.  viii.  270. 

120.  Structorem.  Structor,  though  mostly  used  of  the  man  who 
laid  the  table,  is  here  said  of  the  carver,  generally  termed  scissor  or 
carptor.  These  professional  carvers  used  to  gesticulate  in  such  a 
manner,  that  Petronius  says  they  were  sometimes  accompanied  in 
their  movements  by  music.  Chironomunta  =  xapovoitovvTa,  from 
Xtipovo^sti),  to  thi-ow  the  arms  in  tune. 

122.  Doncc  peragat  dictata  magistri.  "  Until  he  has  perfected  himself 
in  the  lessons  of  lus  master." 

123.  Nec  minimo  sane,  &c.    "  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world." 
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127.  Tamquam  haheas  tria  nomina.  "Asthough  you  wcro  freG;"  for 
all  Ilomans  frco  born  had  three  names  :  1,  a  pra)nomen,  e.g.  Publius, 
dcnoting  the  individual ;  2,  a  nomen,  as  Cornelius,  denoting  the 
gens  ;  3,  a  cognomen,  as  Scipio,  denoting  the  familia  or  stirps  ;  sorae- 
times  4,  an  agnomen,  indicating  personal  distinction,  as  Africanus. 

131.  L(Bna,  as  Sat.  iii.  283  indicates,  the  patrician  cloak.  Pertusa 
means,  *'  with  holes  in  it."  The  two  words,  therefore,  might  typify  a 
gentleman  in  reduced  cii-cumstances.     Cf.  vii.  13i. 

132.  Quadringenta,  &c.,  i.e.  raises  you  to  the  pecuniary  condition  of 
an  eques — gives  you  400,000  sesterces.  Observe  the  sarcasm  which  is 
introduced  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  homuncio  and  deus. 

141.  Sed  tua  tunc  Mignle,  &c.  There  are  two  or  three  difTcrcnt  ways 
in  which  this  passage  may  be  takcn.  The  iirst  is  contrasting  Migalo 
with  tixor — the  concubine  with  the  lawful  wife — because  the  children 
born  in  concubinage  had  no  legal  rights.  This  is  the  interpretation 
which  has  been  foUowcd  in  the  argumcnt.  Thus,  "  He  will  fondlo 
childrcn  unlawfully  born,  bccauso  he  knows  they  cannot  intcrfcro 
with  him  in  his  attempts  to  get  hold  of  the  money."  The  second  way 
is  to  take  Migale  as  mcaning  the  lawful  wife.  "  Even  though  you  havo 
childrcn,  he  will  try  what  is  to  be  done  by  getting  over  you  that  way." 
The  third  (that  adopted  by  Mr.  Mayoi-)  is  to  cmphasise  the  tunc,  and  to 
translate,  '*  Now  as  you  are  poor,  &c.,  the  gentlcman  will  be  rather 
annoyed  than  otherwise  by  your  brats." 

147.  The  Emperor  Claudius  was  poisoned  by  his  wife  Agrippina  m 
mushrooms. 

152.  The  gardens  of  the  Hcsperides  were  placcd  variously  by 
differont  poets  in  ccrtain  parts  of  Africa. 

153 — 155.  The  difierent  interpretations  which  have  been  applied  to 
these  lines  rank  themselves  imder  two  heads.  Eithcr  the  qui  tegitur, 
&c.,  applies  to  a  monkey  which  has  been  taught  to  munch  apples ;  or  clso 
we  are  to  understand  by  the  periphrasis  *'  a  raw  recruit ;  "  in  this  latter 
sense  capella  would  be  snecringly  put  for  campidocfor,  a  drill-master. 
According  to  the  first  intcrprctation  we  shall  get,  *'  You  have  to  eat  a 
rotton  apple,  as  bad  as  that  gnawcd  on  the  low  boulevard  by  the  monkey 
which,  armed  with  shield  and  hehnot,  and  in  momcntary  fear  of  the 
lash,  has  learncd  to  hurl  a  dart  while  perched  upon  the  goafs  ragged 

back."     According  to  the  second,  "You by  the  rccruit  on 

the  top  of  the  rampart  who  learns  from  the  drill-mastcr."  It  may  be 
objected  to  the  first  that  ab  capella  is  not  good  Latin  for  "  fan  a  goafs 
back."  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  put  this  aside,  and  to  agrce  with 
Mr.  Prior  in  thinking  that  tho  gnawing  of  an  apple  is  much  less 
special  than  to  a  monkey.  The  aggere  here  mentioncd  is  that  of 
Servius  TuUius,  which,  according  to  JNIr.  Prior,  had  long  since  ccased 
to  be  a  mihtary  fortification,  and  had  bccome  a  species  of  low 
boulevard.  If  we  acccpt  the  second  version,  we  shall  rogard  aggere  as 
not  rcferring  to  any  one  particular  rampart,  but  mcrely  as  being  used 
gencrally. 

157.  Nam  quce  comcedia,  &c.  "  Can  any  play  be  bcttcr  than  the  sight 
of  a  gourmand  done  out  of  his  dinner?"  Cf.  Hor.  Sat.  I.  x.  6 — ■ 
"Laberi  mimos." 

164.  Etruscum  puero  si  contigit  aurum.     "  If  as  a  boy  ho  has  over 
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hoon  fortunntn  ononph  to  wofir  thf3  Ktnijvan  PToM,"  i.e.  tho  hitUa^  which 
wjiH  niiKk)  of  ^old,  uud  whicli  wuh  worn  hy  tho  childron  of  all  fmrinen 
wlio  could  ailord  it.  Tho  ^jor  adoptcd,  ha  tho  next  liiie  indicatcit,  a 
leathoni  Htnip  with  a  knot. 

IGH.  Minor.  "AfUr  ho  haa  hclpod  himself."  Inde.  "  For  thi» 
rcason,"  in  ho]>o  of  tliiH,  *'you  lcavo  untouched  in  silence  tho  hread 
which  you  havo  ^^bbed  from  tho  Blavcs." 

171.  You  will  Bome  day  or  othor  {qmndoque)  como  to  play  the 
typicul  paraaito  upon  the  HUigo, 


SATIRE  VI. 

Inthoduction. — Thc  gcncral  scope  of  this  Batiro  ia  Bufficiently  well 
known  to  rcnder  any  special  introduction  necessary.  Juvcnal  ib 
not  thc  only  author  of  his  time  who  bears  a  melancholy  tostimony  to 
tho  decadcnce  of  fcminine  virtue.  Perha]»8  a  description  of  'thifl 
particular  pocm  may  bcst  bo  given  by  quoting  the  words  of  one  of 
Juvenars  translators,  and  of  a  satirist  almost  aa  fearful  as  Juvenal 
himself — Drydcn. 

"  This  satire,  of  almost  double  lcngth  to  any  of  the  rest,  is  a  bitter 
invective  against  the  fair  sex.  It  is  indeed  a  commonplace  from 
whcnce  all  the  modema  have  notoriously  stolen  their  sharpest 
railleries.  In  his  other  satires  the  poet  has  only  glanced  on  some 
particular  womcn,  and  gcnerally  scourgcd  the  men.  But  thiB  he 
rcserved  whoUy  for  the  ladies.  How  they  had  offended  him  I  know  not : 
but  upon  the  whole  matter  he  is  not  to  be  excused  for  imputing  to  all 
the  vices  of  some  few  amongst  them.  Neither  waa  it  generously  done  of 
him  to  attack  the  weakest  as  well  as  the  fairest  part  of  the  creation ; 
neither  do  I  know  what  moral  ho  could  reasonably  draw  from  it.  It 
could  not  be  to  avoid  the  whole  sex,  if  all  had  been  true  which  he 
alleges  against  them ;  for  that  had  been  to  put  an  end  to  humankind, 
And  to  bid  us  beware  of  their  artifices  ia  a  kind  of  silent  acknowlcdg- 
ment  that  they  have  more  wit  than  men,  which  tums  the  satire  up>on 
us,  and  particularly  upon  the  poet,  who  thereby  makea  a  compliment 
where  he  meant  a  libel.  If  he  intended  only  to  exercise  his  wit,  he 
has  forfeited  his  judgment,  by  making  the  one  half  of  his  readers  his 
mortal  enemies ;  and  amongst  the  men,  all  the  happy  lovers,  by  their 
own  experience,  will  disprove  his  accusations.  The  whole  world 
must  allow  this  to  be  the  wittiest  of  his  satires ;  and  truly  he 
had  need  of  all  his  parts  to  maintain,  with  so  much  violence,  so  unjust 
a  charge.  I  am  satisfied  he  will  biing  but  few  over  to  his  opinion ; 
and  on  that  consideration  chiefly  I  ventured  to  translate  him." 

As  to  the  date  of  the  composition  of  this  satire,  there  seems  to  be 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  written  either  during,  or  very 
shortly  after,  the  reign  of  Trojan.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
several  distinct  allusions  to  what  took  place  while  this  emperor  was 
on  the  throne,  and  while  he  was  commencing  those  Armenian  cam- 
paigns  which  constitute  perhaps  some  of  the  most  memorable  events  of 
his history (cf. Iines407 — 411).    Inthe second place, the subj ect selectcd 
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and  the  mcthod  of  trcatmcnt  adoptcd  aro  what  mig-ht  bo  cxpcctcd 
from  a  raature  satirist  as  Juvenal  at  this  timo  would  bo,  rathcr  than 
from  a  young  writer.  Thirdly,  the  costumes  alluded  to,  especially  the 
head-dresses  (mentioncd  502),  exactly  correspond  wilh  those  dcpictcd 
on  ccrtain  coins,  still  extant,  struck  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian  and 
Trojan.  Besidcs  this,  the  allusion  to  the  importation  of  foreign  vices 
would  rcfer  most  appropriately  to  this  period,  while  the  mention  of 
Saufeia  (320)  is  made  in  tcrms  almost  exactly  similar  to  those 
employcd  in  Satire  xi.,  a  work  which,  by  internal  evidence,  is  to  bo 
roferred  to  the  latcst  years  of  the  poet. 

Argument. — Modesty  flourishcd  only  or  chiefly  undcr  the  reign  of 
Saturn.  Women  are  naturally  vicious.  Such  being  the  case,  suicide 
is  preferable  to  marriage.  Do  you  think  that  if  your  wife  marrics  you 
she  will  forego  flii-tations  ?  She  would  rather  loso  an  eye.  If  you 
want  to  know  what  is  the  gcnuine  standard  of  fcminine  virtue,  look 
but  at  the  public  placcs — the  promcnadcs  and  thc  theatres.  Sce  how 
women  intrigue  with  musicians,  with  actors.  Look  at  Hippia,  the 
8enator's  wife.  She  wcnt  off  to  Egypt  with  a  playcr ;  and  Canopus, 
infamous  though  it  was,  declarcd  her  conduct  too  bad.  Illicit  love 
teachcs  women,  who  wiU  endm-e  nothing  for  thoir  husbands,  to  bear 
evcrything  for  thcir  paramours.  Thcy  will  cross  tho  sea,  brave  the 
winds,  and  only  be  ill  whcn  thcy  have  thcir  husbands  with  thcm  or 
in  thcir  thoughts.  If  you  want  to  know  what  the  women  of  this  age 
really  arc,  take  the  highcst  instanccs.  See  how  the  wife  of  tho 
Empcror  Claudius  trcatcd  him.  If  a  man  says  that  his  wife  is 
virtuous,  it  is  bccause  she  cither  brought  him  moncy,  or  because  she  is 
prctty  ;  and  dircctly  she  ccascs  to  be  prctty,  you  may  bc  sm-c  he  will 
bid  her  good-byc.  Do  you  then  asscrt  that  amongst  all  the  women 
who  breathc  there  is  not  a  single  one  good  ?  Absurd !  Cesennia  is 
virtuous,  and  her  husband  allows  the  fact.  Well,  if  you  find  virtues, 
you  will  also  find  uttcrly  intolcrable  pride.  It  would  be  unbearable  to 
havc  a  wifc  who  prcsented  you  with  Hannibals,  and  Syphaxes,  and  all 
the  grcat  mcn  of  antiquity,  if  she  was  cntirely  overbcaring.  There  is 
no  plcasurc  in  cxcellence,  if  it  has  the  efi^ect  of  corrupting  the  heart. 
Again,  a  most  abominable  fcature  in  the  women  of  the  period  is  their 
pretence  of  lcarning.  Latin  is  not  good  cnough  for  them,  and  they 
veil  their  criniinal  conversation  in  Greek.  Why  marry  without  love  ? 
If  you  do  marry  and  take  a  fancy  to  your  wife,  your  life  will  be  made 
miserable  by  her  impcrious  demands.  She  will  overtum  all  your 
habits  and  ciistoms.  If  one  of  your  old  fricnds  come  to  your  door,  sho 
will  drive  him  away.  As  for  your  servants  and  slaves,  she  will 
treat  thcm  as  if  they  were  not  human  beings  at  all,  and  will  be 
immeasurably  surprised  and  annoyed  unless  you  fall  in  with  her  wishos 
in  this  mattcr.  Nor  is  she  only  the  tyrant  ovcr  hcr  slaves,  but  over 
her  husband;  and  so  it  comcs  to  pass  that  in  cight  ycars  she  has  buricd 
as  many  husbands.  Let  the  fact  be  mcntioncd  upon  hcr  tombstone. 
Mothers-in-law  are  anothcr  source  of  infinite  troublc.  They  will 
teach  your  wifc  how  to  intrigue  and  to  kecp  secrcts,  wliich  you  ought 
to  know,  from  thcir  husbands.  Women,  too,  arc  in  thcse  days 
invcteratcly  litigious.  Thcre  is  scarcely  a  suit  in  the  courts  in  which 
womcn  aro  not  the  prime  movcrs.     Look,  too,   at  thc  passion  for 
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apin'firinpf  as  fiUilftfs  and  Rla<li.'itorH  whirh  han  t/ikfrn  poBiwrioP  of  the 
fciiialo  Htx.     iti  it  to  bo  hii])I>o.s4.<1  thut  th<.-y  caii  inako  UiMO  puhlio 
dirt])lay8  of  thomHolves  and  rctain   thcir  niodcHty  'f     Your  wiffj  will 
allow   you   no  j)eaco  at   nij^ht.     Ilor   curtain    lc-ctures    and   allcged 
groundloHH  8UH])icion8  will  koop  you  i)criK;tually  awakc.     If  you  ever 
roinoiiHtrato  witli  hor  aa  to  her  wayn,  hIio  will  at  onco  tum  round  upon 
you  witli  tho  romark,  that  whon  you  married  her  the  arran^oinent  waa 
for  you  to  go  euch  your  Bei)arate  ways.     What,  you  ask,  in  the  Hourco 
of  thoHC  criTn<!8  ?    AU  women  were  modent  once.     Ycu;  but  that  waa  in 
tho  days  whou  povorty  and  laliour  kopt  them  so.     L/jng  jHjace,  the 
inllux  of  woalth,  and  tho  inlluonco  of  Greok  cuHtoma  havc  changed  all 
this.     It  is  110  good  to  «uggoHt  koej)ing  a  watch  over  women.     Thoso 
who   protond    to    guard    will    roally    violato    them.      Athletcs  and 
musicians,  theso  arc  our  ladies*  chiof  inamonitos  now.     On  the  whole, 
it  is  bettcr  for  a  woman  tocarry  hor  passion  for  mu.sic  to  a  ridiculous  and 
unusual  lcngth  than  to  be  a  bold  masculine  gossip,  or  than  a  savage  who 
positivcly  ilogs  her  neighbours,  or  than  a  leamed  blue-slocking,  who, 
whon  shc  dinos,  enters  into  a  noisy  cstimate  of  the  comparative  merita  of 
Yirgil  and  Ilomcr.    Mako  it  a  rule  not  to  marry  a  woman  who  is  fond  of 
tiilking,  and  of  parading  knowledge.     Thon  there  ia  another  sort  of 
woman,  vcry  detestable  and  veiy  dreadful — the  one  who  is  always 
dccking   hersolf  out  with  jewels,  and  who  dressos  herself  for   her 
paramour,  but  not  for  her  household  or  husband.     See  how  Wllanoufily 
thcse  treat  their  servants.      They  surpasa  Xerxos  in  t}Tamiy,  and 
even  keep  executioners  in  fee  to  torture  their  wretched  slaves.     Of  her 
husband  she  thiiiks  nothing.     She  spends  his  money,  it  is  true.     8he 
will  do  anything    to    pleaso    the   priests.      She  feea  Jev^-ish  hags, 
haruspices  from  tho  East,  Chalda^ans,  and  astrologers.     However,  it 
is  bettcr  to  have  a  wnfe  who  consults  the  stars  through  others  than 
know  all  about  them  herself.     Distrust  doubly  the  woman  who  doea 
this.     ThcsG  women  bear  childrcn  :  ay,  and  whose  ch.ildren  are  they  ? 
Are  thcy  yours,  or  the  bra^\Tiy  JEthiop's  ?    In  these  days  potiona  are 
Bold  which  may  drive  husbands  prematurely  old.     Their  husbands' 
illegitimatc  children  these  women  above  everything  hate.     If  the  boys 
arc  wise,  they  will  distrust  everything  to  eat  which  their  stepmothera 
offer  them.     This  may  sound  like  imaginary  talk :  it  is  fact.     Procne 
and  ]\Iedea  were  bad ;   but  they,   at  any  rate,  did  not  murder  for 
money.     Crimes  committed  under  the  influence  of  passion  may  be  more 
or  less  pardonable  ;  not  so  when  their  motives  are  purely  morcenary. 

1.  Saturno  rege.  Satum  was  the  traditional  founder  of  the  Latin 
race.  When  he  left  Olympus  to  escape  from  Jupitor,  who,  as  Pro- 
metheus  tells  us,  dethroned  him  and  usurped  his  place,  lie  came  to 
Latium  to  be  concealed  there,  from  which  fact  the  region  gained  ita 
name  {lateo). 

7.  Cynthia.  The  mistrcss  of  Propertius.  The  Lesbia  alluded  to  in  tlie 
next  line  is  the  Lesbia  of  CatuUus.  The  ode  of  Catullus,  commemora- 
tive  of  the  death.  of  Lesbia's  sparrow  is  amongst  the  best  known  and 
the  most  beautiful  of  his  poems.     C.  iii. : — 

"  0  factum  male !     O  miselle  passer! 
Tua  nunc  opera  meje  puellae 
Flendo  turgiduli  rubent  oceili." 
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11.  Orhe  novo  cceloque  recenti.  "  "Whon  tho  world  wasyoung,  ond  tho 
air  of  hcaven  was  uncontaminated." 

12,  13.  Rupto  robore  nati  Compositive  hdo.  Two  fablcs  as  to  the 
origin  of  mankind  aro  hcro  alluded  to.  Tho  first,  that  of  thcir  l)cing 
gencrated  from  trecs,  is  mentioncd  by  Ilesiod  (Wceks  and  Days,  143), 
who,  howevcr,  discovers  their  parentage,  not  from  oak,  but  from  ash : 
tfc  fiiXeiov  dddfinvTOQ  ix°'^  Bvfiov.  Tho  second  is  mentioncd  by 
Horace,  Ode  I.  xvi.  13  : — 

"  Fertur  Prometheus  addere  principi 
Limo." 

16.  Grfscis,  &c.  The  unfavourable  view  which  Juvonal  took  of  tho 
influcnce  of  Greck  civilisation  and  Grcek  customs  at  liomc  has  been 
ah^eady  expressed  at  considcrable  lcngth  (Satirc  iii.  58  ct  scq.). 

17.  Astrcca.  Said  to  bo  the  daughtcr  of  Zeus  and  Themis:  a 
synonym  for  Justice. 

22.  Geninm.  The  effigy  of  a  man's  gcnins  was  carvcd  on  the  post 
of  the  bridal  bed,  which  was  placed  in  tho  centre  of  tho  atrium. 
Cf.  Hor.  Epp.  I.  i.  87 — Lcctus  goiialis  in  aula  cst. 

25.  Conventum.  Probably  the  prcliminary  arrangcmcnts  bcfore  the 
marriage  was  announccd  as  coming  oft' — "  the  engagcment."  Factum, 
the  busincss  of  scttlcmcnts.     Sponsalia,  the  actual  mariiage. 

20,  27.  A  tonsore  magistro  Tecteris  et  di<jito,  &c.  15cforc  the  betrothed 
wcnt  to  sce  his  jfiancee  he  had  his  hair  trimmcd  by  a  vcry  first-iato 
barber,  a  master  of  his  art,  and  pui"chascd  a  riug  to  place  upon  the  fiugor 
of  his  intended. 

38 — 40.  Lcx  Julia,  which  enforced  a  penalty  upon  all  who  remained 
bachclors  aftor  a  certain  age.  Tollere.  This  word,  from  being  first 
uscd  in  a  special  and  technical  sense,  came  aftcrwards  to  be  usod  in  a 
gcneral  one.  Originally  it  referred  to  a  ccremony  throngh  which  the 
Roman  father  wcnt — that  of  lifting  up  thc  ncwly-born  child  from  the 
ground,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  formal  recognition,  never  after- 
wards  to  be  withdrawn,  of  its  legitimacy,  and  of  its  claim  on  him  for 
support.  Tollere  dulccm  Coijitat^  &c.  Ile  is  thinking  about  having  an 
heir,  and  so  of  depriving  himself  of  rcceiving  any  of  thoso  prescnts 
wliich  the  fortune-hunting  market  (captator  niacellun) — i.e.  frcqueuted 
by  fortune-hunters — gives.     Cf.  supra,  Sat.  iv.  15. 

43.  "Is  fool  enough  to  submit  to  tho  matrimonial  haltcr." 

46.  Mcdiam  pertuudite  venajn.  Bleeding  was  resorted  to  by  Roman 
physicians  as  a  cure  for  madness. 

47.  Delicias  hominis.     Cf.  xiii.  140.     "  Oh,  the  folly  of  the  man ! " 

48.  Jtmoni.  Juno  (Pronuba)  was  the  goddess  of  matrimonial 
arrangements.  Cf.  Virg.  -^n.  iv.  59 — Junoni  ante  omnes  cui  vincla 
jugalia  curoi. 

60.  Torticibus.  The  porticoes  or  colonnades  wcre  favourito 
resorts  for  the  Roman  ladies.  So  wcre  tho  thcatrcs,  allusion  to  which 
is  intcndcd  by  cuneis,  the  benchcs  at  thcse  places  bcing  arranged 
wedgc-shape. 

67.  Aulcea  recondita.     "  Stage  properties  are  put  away." 
69.  A  j)lchciis  longe  Mcgalesia.     From  the  Tlcbcii  Ludi  in  Novcmher 
to  Mcgalcsia  in  April  tho  theatres  were  shut.     The  former  of  those 
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fofltivalfl  wnR  in  hononr  of  tho  BocoflMon  to  Mons  Sar^,  and  thd 
conchision  of  tlio  diHpulos  hotwr-fn  tho  plchcianji  and  TtatricianB,  which 
it  inanp^nratcd.  Tho  latt^T  waji  in  honour  of  Cyhole,  tnofttydXri  finrrip, 
froni  tho  former  of  which  wordw,  fiiydXtj,  it  gained  ita  name.  Cf.  Sat. 
xi.  191 — Intcrea  Mef/aleniaca  npcctacula  mnpp<t. 

70.  PcrHonam,  tho  nfiaak.  ThyrauSf  tho  ivy-covcrcd  pole  which  the 
Bacchantcs  carriod. 

72.  GcHtihua  Autonoet.  *' I3y  playing  Autonoe."  Litcrally,  "by 
tho  geatnrcs  of,"  &c. 

80.  Conopco.  Oripinally,  conopeum  mcant  a  ganzo  curtain  for 
kccping  off  mosquitocs ;  hcre,  hy  mctonymy,  it  is  uaed  for  the  wholo 
bcd. 

87.  Paridcm.  Paris  was  an  Ep;yptian  comic  actor,  a  pantomimus,  who 
had  a  grcat  reputation  at  Rome  during  tho  reign  of  Domitian.  Cf. 
vii.  87. 

105.  Radere  guttur,  "  To  grow  a  beard."  Litcrally,  to  scrape  (i.«. 
ehavc)  his  ncck. 

lOG.  Sccto  requiem  sperare  lacerto.  "  To  hope  for  a  diAcharge,  having 
woundcd  his  urm." 

110.  The  fact  that  thcy  are  engaged  in  shedding  each  other'8  blood 
investa  them  with  their  charms ;  t  e.  makes  them  Uyacinths. 
113.  Accepta  rude.     Cf.  vii.  171. 
120.  Galero.     Cf.  viii.  208. 

133.  Hippomane  carmenque.  Juvenal  here  alludes  to  the  practice  of 
proparing  love-potions  and  reciting  magic  words.  Hippomane  indicatcs 
the  excrescence  which  was  said  by  the  Greeka  to  be  on  the  head  of  the 
foal  whcn  bom,  and  which  the  dam  was  said  to  tear  off  and  de vour.  If  she 
fuiled  to  do  this,  and  it  was  taken  off  in  any  other  manner,  she  (the 
dam)  was  said  to  be  driven  mad.  "NVhen  Dido  ia  mixing  hcr  love- 
philtrc,  this  forms  one  of  the  ingredients — Xasuntis  equi  de  fronte 
revulsus  et  matri prareptus  amor  (iEn.  iv.  515). 

136.  Optima  sed  quare,  &c.  *'  How  comes  it,  then  (if  all  women  are  so 

bad),  that  Cajsennia,  even  according  to  her  husband'8  account,  is  such  a 

pai-agon  of  bcauty  ?   She  brought  him  ten  hundred  thousand  sesterces." 

138.  Nec  Vcncris  pharetris,  &c.     "  It  is  not  with  Venus'8  quiver  that 

he  grows  thin,  nor  is  it  with  her  touch  that  he  glows." 

143.  Si  verum  excutias.  "  If  you  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly." 
Concute  (cf.  Hor.  Sat.  I.  iii.  35)  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  Macleane 
says  that  the  metaphor  is  taken  from  a  man  shaking  out  hia  cloak- 
Orelli  derives  it  from  searching  or  shaking  a  thief. 

146.  Collige  sarcinulas.  "Pack  up  your  goods."  Probably  contain- 
ing  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  a  Eoman  woman,  when  divorced  for  no 
misconduct  of  her  own,  always  took  with  her  the  dos,  or  dowry,  which 
she  had  brought  her  husband. 

151.  Ergastula  tota.  The  ergastula  here  alluded  to  were  private 
prisons  in  which  slaves,  who  had  been  sent  hither  for  ill-conduct  or  at 
the  caprice  of  their  masters,  were  condcmned  to  work  imderground. 
Sometimes  these  slaves  cultivated  the  fields,  but  if  so  they  were  alwayi 
chained.  In  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  an  official  inquiry 
was  instituted  into  the  condition  of  slaves ;  and  in  the  reign  of  the 
former  of  these  emperora  ergastula  were  formally  abolished.     Juvenal 
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(Sat.  xiv.  24)  talks  about  inscripta  ergastula — slavcs  who  woro  con- 
dcmncd  to  work  in  thcse  prison-houscs,  and  who  were  brandcd. 

153.  Mense  quidem  brimxB^  &c.,  i.e.  Dcccmbcr  from  tho  I7th  to  23rd, 
during  which  tho  Satirmalia  hcre  indicated  were  held.  From  the  I7th 
to  the  19th  were  the  Saturnalia  propcr;  from  tho  19th  to  2l8t,  tho 
Apulia,  or  the  feast  of  Saturn's  wife.  This  and  the  last  two  days  wcre 
dcdicated  to  the  fcast  of  Sigillaria  ;  so  called  from  sigilla,  the  little  toys 
that  wcre  sold  in  booths  during  it.  From  what  camc  aftcrwards  wc  gather 
that  this  fcast  was  hcld  in  the  Porticus  Argonautarum,  tho  walls  of  which 
wcre  covcrcd  with  paintings  of  tho  expcdition  of  the  Argonauts.  The 
eflcct  that  the  booths  thus  erected  would  have  would  be  to  obscuro 
from  the  view  the  sidcs  of  tho  wall  on  which  the  paintings  of  Jason 
were.  The  casa  candida  merely  mcans  "the  whitc  booth;"  and  the 
armatis  nautis  only  refcrs  to  the  sailors  who  would  naturally  be  repre- 
Bentcd  in  the  picture  of  tho  Argonauts  togcthcr  with  Jason. 

155.  Tolluntur.     "  Are  carricd  off,"  i.e.  aro  purchascd  for  her. 

156.  Bcrenices.  Tho  diamond  ring  which  Bcrcnicc,  the  sistcr  of 
King  Agrippa,  before  whom  St.  Paul  was  brought  (Acts  xxv.), 
wore.     For  myrrhina,  cf.  vii.  133. 

1G4.  Dirimente  Sabina.  An  allusion,  of  course,  to  the  intervention 
of  the  Sabine  women  who  had  been  carricd  off  by  the  Homans,  and 
"who,  by  their  mediation,  chcckcd  the  war  of  revcngc. 

172.  Niobe,  the  wife  of  Amphion,  boasted  that  hcr  fccundity  exceeded 
that  of  Latona.  For  this  boast  Apollo  fircd  his  arrows  at  her  sons ; 
Diana,  at  her  daughters.  By  Faan  is  meant  Apollo,  while  tu  refers  to 
Diana. 

177.  Scrofd.  The  "sow  "  which  was  dclivered  of  its  littcr  of  thirty 
yoiing  ones  on  tho  spot  on  which  iEneas  built  Alba  Longa.  Cf. 
iEn.  iii.  390. 

185.  Rancidius.  Cicero  frequently  usesya^e^^Mm  in  the  same  sense— 
"nauscous,"  "  disgusting,"  "sickcning." 

187.  Sulmonensi.  A  general  idca  particulariscd.  Horace  says  in 
tnare  Creticum,  when  he  means  any  sea;  and  Sulmoncnsi  is  simply  put 
for  any  provincial  woman. 

200.  Tactam.  junctamquc  tabellis.  Cf.  supra,  v.  25.  P«c^fl!  here  refers 
to  the  espousals ;  juncta,  to  the  absolutc  marriage. 

202.  Mustacea.  Sweet  wcdding-cakes  givcn  to  the  guests  bcforo 
thcy  lcft. 

203.  Labente  oflicio.  Officium,  abstract  for  concrete — the  guests  who 
came.  Crudis,  bccause  thoy  wcnt  soon  after  they  had  eaten,  and  so 
before  they  had  digcsted  their  supper. 

204-5.  Lance  beata,  &c.  Beatus,  rich,  costly,  bccause  on  thcse 
occasions,  it  appears  (though  wc  have  it  mcntionod  in  no  othcr  passagc), 
money  was  givcn  to  the  wcdding  gucsts  on  platcs.  This  practice 
reminds  onc  of  an  cntcrtainmcnt  givcn  by  Sir  Juhn  Suckling  to  a 
company  of  ladics,  at  which  the  last  courso  was  composed  of  a 
donation  all  round  of  jewcllcry  and  trinkcts.  Daicics  and  Gcrmanicus. 
Coins  stamped  during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  to  commemorate  the 
diffcrent  foreign  expeditions. 

216.  Testandi.  Slaves,  and  therefore  men  in  the  position  of  lenones 
utque  lanistce,  had  not  the  liberty  of  making  a  will ;  but  in  these  days 
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fro<<liTKn  tof)k  upoii  IhomsclvoH  lhr«HO  o(Tioo«,  and  ns  thoy  onj^a^od  th«» 
aHootioiiH  of  iiioii'»  wiv<H,  who  in  thoir  tiini  foroo<l  huHbandH  to  mako 
tluir  i)aruinours  thcir  hoii-H,  Juvcuul  upplics  to  them  tho  wonl 
titifor. 

TZry.  Flmntnca.     Cf.  ii.  124. 

2'M'>.  Archi^onos  wfiH  a  (Jrook  physician,  l>om  at  Apamoa,  in  Ryria, 
■wlio  ])riiotiHO(l  ut  lionio  undor  Tnijjin.  ('f.  xiii.  98;  xiv.  2o2.  Jnctat 
pdllid  inuy  oith<T  mo-un  "  piloH  on  }>o»l-clothcH,"  or  cIho,  HupjKjHing  tho 
muludy  to  ho  fovor,  "  llin^^H  thom  ofl"." 

2 14.  Furmautque  lUnlloH.  Tho  punnion  for  argnin^  is  mentioncyl  by 
Monimscn  uh  ono  of  tho  natiiral  chui-aot<.*riHticfl  and  ono  of  the  oduca- 
tionul  tondoncioH  of  Komun  hoys.  In  thoso  days  it  had  extendod  to 
"womcn  as  wcll.  Tho  libcUi  hcro  mcntioned  aro  lihelli  aecu%atorii — 
dcpositions  of  accusation  sent  in  hy  tho  prosecutor  to  the  pra?tor. 
rr!>icipii(m,  tho  stailing-point  of  the  accus.'ition ;  loci,  the  arpumonta 
•with  wliich  tho  chargo  is  supported,  consisting  partly  of  lcgal  proce- 
dcnts. 

247.  Tali.  A  sort  of  post  on  which  tyro  gladiators  practiBed  with  a 
"woodon  sword  und  wickcr  shield. 

250.  Florali  tuha.  '*  Worthy  of  tuking  a  part  in  the  festival  of 
Flora."  liut  at  this  feast  tho  gladiatorial  shows  wcre  not  rcal ;  tho 
arena  was  not  vera^  but  only  imaginary. 

259.  Cyclade.  The  cyclas  was  a  woman*8  light  tunic.  The  panni- 
cul/fs  bombycinus  was  an  outcr  robe,  or  light  ovcr-mantle  of  silk. 

2G5  -  6.  Lcpidi.  Probably  M.  ^milius  Lepidus.  CcBci  Metelli. 
Caicilius  ^Metcllus  "was  blinded  when  rescuing  the  Pulladium.  Gurrjiti» 
FaJiii^  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Gaiua — ^his  nickname  from  his  spendthrift 
habits. 

271.  Qmim  simvlat  gemitus,  <S:c.  "When  she  feigns  tears,  pretending 
to  know  all  about  some  secret  intrigue  of  yours." 

281.  Olim  convenerat,  &c.  "The  agroement  that  wc  came  to  when 
■we  first  married  {plim)  was,  that  you  should  go  your  way,  and  thut  I 
migbt  go  mine." 

291.  Collina  turre.  It  was  in  a.u.c.  543  when  Fulrius  Flaccus,  the 
Roman  consul,  was  besieging  the  Iloman  army  in  Capua,  that 
Harmibal,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  raise  the  siege,  marched  closo  up 
to  the  Colline  gate. 

296.  Sybaris,  as  a  towTi,  was  destroyed  in  510  b.c.  It  had,  how- 
ever,  acquired  a  proverbial  reputation  for  luxury,  which  still  remains. 

303-4.  Spumant  unquenta  Falerno  Concha.  They  were  drinking  wino 
out  of  the  lamps,  and  out  of  the  shells  with  which  they  fed  those  lamps 
with  oil. 

345.  Clodius.  The  history  of  Clodius,  who,  that  he  might  keep  an 
assignation  with  Ca?sar's  wife,  dressed  himself  as  a  woman,  and 
thus  ^-iolatcd  the  rights  of  the  Bona  Dea,  is  well  known.  He  waa 
prosecuted  by  Cicero,  who  afterwards  found  in  him  a  bitter  and 
obstinate  foe. 

350.  Ncc  melior  silicem^  &c.  "  Nor  is  she  who  tramps  bare-footed 
along  the  dark  pavement  any  better  than,"  &;c.  The  Homan  pave- 
ments  were  mostly  made  of  lava. 

852.  Ogulnia.     A  female  member  of  that  fajnily,  formerly  plcbeian, 
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afterwards  patrician,  by  two  members  of  which,  Ogulnius  and  Caius, 
the  law  regulating  the  election  of  a^diles  and  augurs  was  carricd. 

387-  ^n  Capitolinam.  Domitian  instituted  a  contest  of  music,  horse- 
racing,  and  gymnastics,  held  every  five  years  in  honour  of  Jupitcr 
Capitolinus.  The  prize  was  an  oaken  wreath,  capitoHnam  quercum  = 
quernam  coronam. 

393.  Antiquissime  divtim.  Because  Janus  presided  over  the  com- 
mencement  of  all  businesses  and  undertakings. 

400.  Faludatis.  The  paludamentum  was  a  cloak  worn  by  thc 
Roman  general,  and  by  those  of  his  olficcrs  who  were  high  in 
command :  in  this  it  difFered  from  the  sagum,  which  was  worn  by  the 
private  soldiors.  As  a  Eoman  gencral  could  only  assume  the  title  of 
imperator  when  he  was  abroad  with  his  army,  so  he  was  unablc  to  enter 
the  city  again  before  he  had  divestcd  himsclf  of  the  paludamentum. 
Both  of  these  must  be  regai-ded  as  prccautiona  taken  by  tho  Iloman 
govcrnment  against  a  military  usurpation. 

407.  Insta)item  regi  Armcnio.  From  which  words  it  is  concluded  that 
Juvenal  must  have  written  this  satire  in  the  reign  of  Trojan,  and  hei"0 
referred  to  the  Armenian  expcdition  which  he  led. 

415.  Exorata.     "  Though  thcy  pray  for  mercy." 

419.  Conchas  et  castra,  &c.  "  iShe  makes  as  much  fuss  in  calling  for 
her  shells  at  night  as  if  she  were  a  general  moving  his  camp." 

444.  Imponit  finem  sapiens,  &c.  "  A  wiso  man  thinks  it  is  quite 
possible  to  have  too  much  even  of  a  good  thing ;"  i.e.  of  wisdom  in  a 
woman. 

446.  Crure  tenus,  &c.  She  ought  to  adopt  the  masculine  style  of 
dress  as  well. 

447.  Quadrante  lavari,  i.e.  bathe  in  public  with  men.  Cf.  supra,  ii. 
152,  and  Hor.  Sat.  I.  iii.  137.  A  quadrans  was  the  regular  price 
paid  at  the  Koman  baths. 

448.  Non  habeat.  This  use  of  the  non  with  the  subjunctive  simply 
intensifies  the  force  of  the  ncgative,  and  iinparts  to  it  the  idca  of 
stroug  prohibition.  For  similar  usages,  cf.  Ilor.  Ode  I.  xiii.  13 — Non 
81  me  satis  audias  Speres  per_petuum ;  aud  (passim)  Non  ulceret.  JSfon  sit 
qui  tollere  curet. 

452.  Pahiumon  was  a  celebratcd  toachcr  of  grammar  and  rhctoric. 

456.  Soloecismum.  Tho  inhabitants  of  SoXot,  in  Cilicia  {auXoiKoi), 
spoke  bad  Greek  ;  hcnco  the  word.  "  A  husband  ought  to  bc  ablc  to 
make  a  slip  in  his  talk  without  his  wife  tripping  him  up." 

462.  Finguia  Foppccana  may  refer  cither  to  the  asscs'  milk  with 
which  Poppa3a  Sabina,  the  wife  of  Nero,  used  to  wash  hcr  face,  or  else 
to  some  one  particular  kind  of  cosmetic  mixture  which  she  inveuted. 

465.  Foliata  =  spikenard. 

483.  Lo)igi  relegit  transrosa  diurni.  'SVhilst  hcr  slavcs  aro  bcing 
beatcn,  she  quietly  "  goes  through  thc  long  list  of  hcr  daily  accounts," 
callcd  transversa,  because  they  were  A\Tittcn  not  mcrely  down  thc  pagc, 
but  across  it  as  woU.  Tra)isversa  is  also  explained  as  equivalent  to 
adve)-saria  (cf.  Opisthographia  i.  6 — Scriptus  et  i)i  te)-go  ncc  duni  finitus 
0)'estes),  and  would  thus  mcan  rough  mcmoranda  ;  while  others  have 
supposed  tra)isversa  diur)ii  to  mcan  the  samethingaa  acta  diur)U — a  not 
very  probable  or  plausible  conjccture. 
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48/3.  Co(jnittone  peraeta.  Cofjuilio,  Ihe  word  nitmlly  appliod  to  a 
rngular  judici.il  infiuiry,  ih  h*  ro  uHcd  of  thc  kind  of  inquiuition  which 
thoHO  Koiniiii  ladioH  usod  to  liold. 

488.  In  hortis.  Th(;  ^ardons  which  Burroundod  the  puhlic  templcs 
woro  proat  i^hicos  for  a«Hi^nati(jnH,  and  the  worship  of  Isis  wa» 
provorbially  accomi»aniod  with  iinjmritioa. 

60*2.  Tot  premit  ordinihns.  '*  With  tjo  many  coils  of  hair  docs  ehe 
load  hor  hoad."  Cf.  euj^ra,  496 — Volvit  in  ortem.  ITio  samo  pructico  of 
nddiiip  unnatiiral  altitudo  to  the  figure,  by  making  the  mottt  of  the 
hair,  has  lived  down  evon  to  tho  ninotoenth  century. 

611.  OravtH  eat  rationibus.     "  la  a  hoavy  drag  upon  hifl  income." 

616.  For  a  description  of  the  sacrod  rites  of  Cybele,  see  .Satiro  ii. 

618 — 621.  Ovis — in  tunicas  eat.  ]iy  making  a  prosont  of  oggs  to  an 
accommodating  pricst  any  droadful  event  that  might  be  imponding 
{quicquid  subiti  et  magni  diacriminis  ivstat)  was  avorted  ;  and  by  giving 
the  same  sacred  dignitary  the  old  clothos,  it  waa  drawn  oflf  {eat)  with 
theso,  and  so  passod  harmlossly  away  from  the  person  menaced. 

629.  Proxivia  mili.  Tho  teinplo  of  I.sis  stood  in  the Campus  Martiu.s, 
closo  to  the  Ovile,  which  was  ubod  for  the  voting  by  the  comitia 
centuriata. 

634.  Anubis  was  symbolised  by  a  dog'8  hoad,  which  the  priesta 
carried  about  the  city,  and  which  grinned  at  the  religioua  observancea 
of  the  pcople. 

642.  Cophino  foinoque  relicto.  Her  basket  and  bay  left;  i.e.  in  tho 
wood,  of  which  we  have  hcard  before,  ISat.  iii.  14 — 16 : — Et  ejecti» 
mendicat  silva  Camenis. 

662.  Faciet,  quod  deferat  ipse.  "  He  will  commit  the  crime  in  order 
that  he  may  go  and  inform,  not  only  against  the  woman,  but  himself 
as  well."  Informers  gained  large  sums  of  money  for  their  \-ile 
trade. 

659.  Formidatus  Othoni.  Cf.  Tac.  Hist.  L  22.  Selcucus  is  men- 
tioned  by  Suetonius  as  having  been  the  astrologer  who  induced 
Otho  to  revolt  against  Galba.  Ptolemaeus  is  tbe  name  given  by 
Tacitus. 

662.  Nemo  mathematicis,  &c.  *'  Before  an  astrologer  is  deemed  a 
prophet,  he  must  have  been  punished."  Mathematicus  (cf.  Tacitus, 
passim,  and  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.  248,  and  elsewhere)  is  verj'  commonly 
used  to  express  this  meaning. 

dQb.  Ictcricce,  "jaimdiced."  So  called  in  Latin  "because,  according 
to  an  idea  mentioned  by  Plin}-,  persons  aflflicted  with  jaundice  who 
looked  at  tlds  bird,  tbe  icterus,  a  species  of  starling,  lost  their 
complaint. 

666.  Tanaquil.  His  wife ;  so  called  because  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  was  perita  coelestium  prodigiorum  mater. 

672.  Dentur  lucro.     Cf.  Hor.  Ode  I.  ix.  14 — Appone  luero. 

673.  Finguia  succina.  Scentcd  balls  of  camphor  held  in  the  hands 
during  the  hot  weather  to  keep  them  cool,  as  well  as  to  impart  an 
agreeable  odour. 

574.  Ephemeridas.     Almanacs  used  by  astrologers  for  the  purposes  of 
their  calculations.     In  line  558,  tabella  was  used  to  indioate  these. 
676.  Numeris  Thrasylli.      Cf.  Hor.  Ode  I.  xi.  2 — Tentaris  numeros. 
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Tho  reckonings  of  tho  astrolog-ers.  ThrasylU.  Thrasyllus,  aa 
astrologer  ■whom  Tiberius  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  into  his  councils. 
These  instances  of  a  tasto  for  the  supernatural  and  mystcrious  must  bo 
reckoned  as  so  many  proofs  of  the  often  quotcd  remark,  that  an  aj^o  of 
ecepticism  and  crime  is  one  also  of  invariable  superstition.  Tac.  Hist. 
i.  24  speaks  of  astrologers  and  soothsayers  as  "  genus  hominum  iniidum 
quod  semper  in  nostra  urbe  retabitur  et  semper  retinebitur." 

582.  Si  mediocris  erit,  &c.  "  If  she  is  a  poor  woman,  sho  will  resort  to 
the  common  astrologers  of  the  circus."  Horace  alludes  to  the  same 
raco  of  men,  and  speaks,  in  Sat.  I.  vi.  113,  oifallacem  circum,  doubtlcss, 
however,  indicating  not  merely  the  astrologers,  but  the  beggars,  black- 
legs,  and  prostitutcs,  who  in  the  evening  frequented  the  cu-cus,  which, 
earlicr  in  the  day,  whcn  no  races  were  going  on,  was  a  fashionablo 
promenade.  By  the  spatium  utrimque  metarum  is  mcant  the  area  on 
either  side  of  the  spina — the  central  wall  that  ran  down  the  middle  of 
the  circus,  at  either  end  of  which  stood  the  metce.  At  one  extremity 
of  the  spina  stood  seven  ova — egg-shaped  pieces  of  wood,  movable,  so 
as  to  indicate  how  many  chariot  courses  still  remained.  The  phalasy 
spoken  of  in  verse  590,  are  described  (1)  as  being  i\iQ  phalce  supporting 
the  ova,  which  stood  at  one  end,  or  the  seven  golden  dolphius  which 
■wcre  erected  at  the  other ;  (2)  as  being  movable  woodcn  towers  on 
which  fights  took  place — a  not  very  plausible  interpretation,  and  one 
favoured  only  by  Sorvius. 

586.  Mtindi  —  the  signs  of  the  heavens. 

587.  Fulgura  condit.  Aftcr  a  place  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  it 
was  purified — a  process  iQxmedi  fulgura  condere — and  then  called  bidcntal, 
from  the  sheep,  bidens,  which  was  ofiercd  up  as  part  of  the  ceremony. 
Sometimes  the  name  of  the  place,  bidental,  was  extended  also  to  the 
corpse  which  was  struck  down  upon  it,  as  in  Persius  ii.  27 — Triste 
jaces  lucis  evitandimque  bidental,  and  Horace,  Ars  Poetica,  471 — An 
triste  bidental  Moverit  incestus. 

688.  In  aggere,  &c.  The  woman  looked  to  the  agger  for  her  fate, 
i.e.  to  the  low  class  of  soothsaycrs  and  astrologers  who  took  thcir 
etand  upon  the  aggere,  which  has  bcen  already  mentioned  supra,  v.  153, 
and  is  adverted  to  again  in  viii.  43.  It  was  a  species  of  terrace  or 
boulevard,  some  few  fcet  above  the  ordinary  level,  commenced  by 
Servius  Tullius,  extended  by  him  from  Porta  Collina  to  the  Porta 
Esquilina  (cf.  Hor.  I.  Sat.  viii.  14 — Kunc  licet  Esquiliis  habitare 
salubribus  atque  Aggere  in  aprico  spatiari),  then  carried  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus  to  the  Porta  Querquetulana,  in  length  about  twelve  stadia  {i.e. 
about  a  mile  and  a  half),  and  in  breadth  about  50  fect. 

591.   Vendenti,  i.e.  thc  dcaler. 

602.  Transeo.  Cf.  supra,  iii.  114.  Here,  as  there,  it  may  mean  *'  to 
pass  on  to,"  or  to  dismiss  with  brief  notice. 

603.  Ad  spurcos  lacus.  At  the  muddy-water  tanks  resorted  to  by 
poor  women  who  had  not  private  wells  of  their  own.  These  wcre 
situated  in  the  forum  oliiorium,  in  which  the  foundlings,  who  wero 
thus  adoptcd  and  bccame  suppositi,  were  laid.  The  Foutijices  might 
be  plebeians ;  the  Salii  were  always  patricians. 

606 — 608.  Hos  fovet  omnes,  &c.  "All  of  these  she  fondles  and  nestles 
on  her  bosom ;  thcn,  by  way  of  enjoying  a  private  farce,  she  handa 
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tliciM  ovrr  to  lio  ^Toat  mon."     Sccretumque  mimum.  l^Iacleano  ooinparos 
lloruco  Odo  111.  xxix.  49: — 


"  Fortuna  mdvo  lajta  ncf;otio  et 
Ludum  iruiolentcin  ludere  pertin&x.' 


612.  Quod  dc/itpts,  inde  est.  "Tliis  is  thc  first  stop  toward»  dotago." 
Two  linc8  lower  down,  Juvcnal  BuyH  that  wo  ought  to  bo  ablo  to 
tolcTJito  thiiH,  or  unything  Hhort  of  actual  madncss. 

G16.  Avunculus  ille  Nerouia,  i.e.  Caligula,  of  whom  Suetonius  writes, — 
'*  Creditur  j)otionatu8  a  Ctcsonia  uxore  amatorio  quidcm  mcdicamcnto, 
Bod  quod  in  furorem  vcrtit." 

61G.  Cui  totam  tretnuti.  "  For  whom  Cai.sonia  gave  as  a  draught  a 
potion  diluted  with  tho  cntire  forchead.  of  a  trcmbliiig  foal."  Cf.  8upra, 
verse  133 — Jlippomane  carmenque. 

62 1-2.  Agrippina  poisoncd  Cnaudius  with  a  mushroom.  Caput 
desccndere  jussit  in  ccclum.  A  polite  way  of  intimating  that  ehe  bent 
him  in  a  direction  which  was  not  that  of  heavcn. 

626.  Tanti  partus  equ(B,  &c.  *'  Such  is  the  cost  of  a  foal's  forchcad ; 
such  the  cost  of  a  single  charmcr  !" 

627.  Nemo  rcpugnet,  &c.  "  If  no  one  interfcre,  they  think  they  are 
perfectly  justified  in  killing  their  step-sons." 

633.  Pappas  =  paidar/ogus.  "  Maike  your  tutor,  in  spite  of  his 
nervous  horror,  first  sip  your  cup." 

634.  Fingimus  hcec.  *'  We  shall  be  accu-sed  of  inventing  pure 
fiction." 

649-50.  Quibus  mons  suhtrahitur.  The  allusion  is  to  a  landslip.  "  Like 
rocks  dissevered  from  the  cliffs  from  which  the  mountain  craprs  are 
toi-n  asunder,  while  the  side  slips  away  from  the  o'erhanging  hill." 

651-2.  Quce  computat  et  scelus  ingens  sana  facit.  "  Who,  after  going 
through  a  mercenary  calculation,  commits  a  monstrous  crime  in 
perfectly  cold  blood." 

652.  Spectant,  i.e.  on  the  stage.  Subeun^em  fafa,  "  taking  upon  her 
the  fcite."     Cf.  "5?<ijectaque  colla,"  ^n.  ii.  721. 

653.  Similis  si  pemiutatio  detur.  "  If  they  had  tbe  opportunity  of 
an  exchange  of  our  analogous  characters," 

657.  IIoc  tatitum  refert.  "The  only  difi^erence  is  this."  Cf.  quid 
refcrt,  minimum  ref&rt.  Sometimes  rcfert  (=  rem  —  fert)  is  joined  with 
the  abl.  mininio  discrimine.  Cf.  supra,  Sat.  v.  123.  We  also  get  mei 
intcrest,  nostra  intercst. 

660.  Scd  tamen  et  fcrro,  &c.  "  She  will  not  even  stick  at  the  sword, 
if  her  husband  has  fortified  himself  with  the  Pontic  antidotes  of  the 
thrice-conquered  king,"  i.e.  Mithridates,  vanquished  by  Sulla,  b.c.  87 — 
84  ;  by  Lucidlus,  68;  by  Pompey,  66,  who  made  Pontus  a  Eoman 
province. 


SATIRE  VII. 


Introduction. — The  date  of  the  composition  of  this  satire  has  been 
tlie  subject  of  considerable  dispute,  and  has  been  differenlly  referred 
to  the  reigns  of  Domitian,  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian,  as  the  emperor 
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mentioned  in  the  first  Une.  Against  its  having  heen  written  under 
Doniitian,  it  is  urged  tliat  Juveiial,  his  bitter  and  uncoinpromising 
foe,  would  have  been  guilty  of  inconsistency  and  hypocrisy  had  the 
praise  bestowed  on  the  imperial  patron  of  letters — 

"Et  spes  et  ratio  studiorum  in  Csesare  tantum" — 

been  meant  for  him  ;  that,  even  supposing  this  flattery  on  the  part  of 
the  satirist  to  be  possible,  it  is  only  to  the  very  earliest  yeare  of  his 
reign  that  it  could  have  been  applied,  and  that  this  satire  was 
evidently  written  late,  because  (1)  that  was  the  time  at  which  the  actor 
Paris  rose  to  wealth  and  influence ;  (2)  the  Thebais  of  Statius  (cf.  83) 
was  not  completed  before  the  end  of  Domitian'8  time,  viz.,  a.d.  94. 
In  favour  of  its  being  composed  when  Nerva  was  on  the  throne  may 
be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  opening  of  the  period  of  his  gentle 
supremacy,  mild  and  promising  as  it  was,  might  well  inspire  hopes 
that  a  literary  revival  would  take  place.     Cf.  Martial  XII.  vi.  1,  2  : — 

"  Contigit  Ausoniae  procerum  mitissinius  aulae 
Nerva,  licet  toto  nunc  Helicone  frui." 

The  principai  argument  in  favour  of  the  satire  being  contemporary, 
in  point  of  composition,  with  Trajan  is  the  extreme  improbability  that 
his  predecessor,  Nerva,  during  his  short  rcign  of  two  years,  could 
efFectually  retard  literary  declension.  Trajan  also,  it  is  said,  had  a 
favourite  actor,  called  Pylades,  who  is  alleged  by  some  to  be  the  histrio 
referred  to  in  line  87.  ^lr.  Macleane  decides  in  favour  of  its  having 
been  written  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  because  "  encouragement 
was  notoriously  then  given  to  Roman  literature  and  art."  The  object 
of  the  satire  is  to  expose  the  treatment  which  mon  of  intellect  and 
letters  receive  from  the  rich,  and  the  objection  which  people  have  to 
spend  money  on  education. 

Argument. — The  hopes  and  the  reason  of  our  studies  are  in  the 
emperor  only ;  for  he  alone  it  is  who  heeds  the  Musos,  in  an  age  when 
poets  must  take  to  any  kind  of  trade  to  get  their  daily  bread.  Bettcr 
times  have  coine  now.  Rouse  yourself,  and  try  to  gain  the  cmperor'8 
favour.  But  look  to  no  one  else.  If  you  wait  for  another  patron,  it 
were  bctter  that  you  should  destroy  your  books  and  papers.  The 
rich  adinire  the  poet  only  as  children  do  a  peacock  ;  and  when  old  age 
comes,  you  will  loathe  in  penury  the  verses  which  you  have  written. 
For  instance,  if  you  wish  to  give  a  recitation,  and  ask  assistance  of 
one  of  theso  rich  men,  not  a  farthing  will  he  spend  on  you  ;  he  will 
lend  you  a  dirty  room,  for  which  he  has  no  use ;  he  will  send  his 
freedmen  for  an  audience  ;  but  he  will  not  pay  the  hire  cf  your 
benches.  And  yet  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  for  which  we  live!  Our 
labour  is  all  thrown  away.  Once  take  to  writing,  and  you  will  never 
be  able  to  give  it  up.  The  cacoethes  scribendi  is  incurable.  Really 
great  poets  must  not  be  annoyed  by  potty  c-arof?.  Poor  men  cannot 
sing  in  caves  and  bear  the  thyrsofl.  Horaco  was  at  his  best  when 
he  had  had  a  good  dinner.  If  "Virgil  had  not  had  a  comfortable 
home,  he  would  have  given  us  nouo  of  his  fine  hcroic  dcscriptions. 
Can  we  expoct  »  fljio  tragedy  of  tbo  olden  kind,  when  the  writer  has 
to  pawn  his  dishes  and  his  cloak  ?    lyumitor,  poor  fellow,  has  nothing 
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to  givo  hi«  friond  ;  plenty  for  hi»  miniTonn  and  pet  lion.  Whrit  ii 
funio  alono  ?  It  iniiy  bo  ^ood  onou^li  for  Liiuinufl,  who  ia  rich  ;  it  is 
worlliloss  to  fjoftH  liko  .S«;rr.'inuM  and  Siileius,  who  are  ponnilcM. 
BtutiuH  iH  a  popular  i>oot ;  but  ntill  ho  hafi  to  prostitute  his  genius  to 
writo  burlcH^iucH  for  rari».  ThcBO  burlesquo  actors  are  the  rich  men 
iiow.  Thoy  acquiro  inlluonce  at  court,  and  pull  the  Htrings  of 
prornotion.  Tho  days  of  libcral  patronage  are  gone.  Where  ia  a 
Mfficenas  to  bo  found  now — a  ProculeiuH,  a  Fabiiis,  a  Cotta,  a 
LcntuluH  ?  ThoHo  were  tho  good  old  timefl  in  which  genius  wa» 
rewarded,  and  in  which  it  was  worth  whilo  to  study.  Is  the 
historian  a  wliit  better  ofT  than  the  poet  ?  Moro  tinie  ia  needed, 
moro  paper ;  and  his  Iohh  ia  consequently  the  greater.  8ome  one  may 
say,  historians  und  poetH  are  an  idlo  lot.  Well,  then,  let  us  take  the 
case  of  the  lawyer.  What  doea  ho  get  for  all  his  dechimation  ? 
Compare  the  incomes  of  a  hundred  lawyerfl  with  that  of  one  driver  in 
the  circus.  The  court  is  met  together.  You  may  exhaust  yourself 
with  pleading.  What  will  you  get  ?  A  flitch  of  bacon,  or  a  pot  of 
fish,  or  aomething  of  this  kind — the  monthly  allowance  of  an  African 
elave.  If  you  get  a  gold  coin,  there  is  the  attomey'8  commisflion  to  be 
deducted.  iEmilius  is  rich,  and  because  he  is  so  he  get«  any  fee  that 
he  likes  to  ask.  It  was  because  they  tried  to  compete  wiih  him  that 
Pedo,  and  Matho,  and  Tongilius  became  bankrupt.  Yet  still  fine 
clothes  and  a  wealthy  appearance  are  very  useful.  They  get  a  man 
his  price.  Can  we  place  any  trust,  nowadays,  in  eloquence  alone  ? 
Cicero,  were  he  alive  now,  would  get  a  mere  nothing  for  his  pleading 
imless  he  wore  a  gieat  ring.  If  a  person  wanta  to  employ  your 
eervices,  the  first  thing  that  he  does  is  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  your 
establishment.  For  this  reason  Paulus  used  to  appear  in  court  in  a 
hired  ring,  and  so  he  could  ask  higher  fees  than  iJasiluH  and  Cossus. 
Let  us  look  at  the  rhetoric  teacher.  He  has  to  hear  his  class  repeat 
again  and  again  the  same  theme.  When  he  asks  for  his  fee,  his  pupil 
is  astonished,  and  wants  to  know  what  he  has  leamed.  Of  course  the 
boy'8  stupidity  is  the  teacher'8  fault.  "  I  would  give  anything," 
exclaims  the  rhetorician,  "  if  the  lad'8  father  could  listen  ad  often  as 
I  have  to  his  nonsense."  Disgusted  with  tuition,  the  instructor 
descends  into  the  real  strife  of  the  law  courts.  If  he  would  but 
take  my  advice,  he  would  give  up  the  profession  altogether.  Only 
see  what  an  income  the  music-master  makes.  He  buildsjcostly  baths, 
and  covered  drives  for  the  wet  weather ;  he  has  a  dining-room  with 
marble  pillars,  and  an  admirable  cuisine  to  boot.  Quintilian,  mean- 
while,  only  gets  a  fee  of  two  sestertia,  which  is  considered  great. 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  Quintilian  has  contrived  to  grow  rich  ?  It  is 
luck;  and  luck  does  everything.  Witness  Ventidius  and  Tullius. 
Many  grow  wearied  of  the  professors  chair  —  e.g.  Carinas  and 
Thrasymachus.  May  those  men  of  old,  who  looked  upon  a  teacher  as 
a  parent,  rest  in  peace  !  Achilles  reverenced  his  Centaur  tutor  ;  but 
Eufus  is  chastised  by  his  own  pupils.  Let  us  look  at  the  teacher  of 
grammar.  Who  pays  him  what  he  deserves  ?  Even  from  his  small 
fee  the  pedagogue  and  the  steward  deduct  something.  However,  like^ 
our  shopmen,  you  had  better  allow  yourself  to  be  bid  down  than  to 
lose  the  fruitsof  your  labourentirely.  Verily,  there  are  few  fees  which 
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5'ou  can  get  without  the  intervention  of  the  law.  It  is  necessary,  of 
course,  that  a  teacher  should  know  every  out-of-tho-way  questiou 
that  can  he  asked — that  he  should  he  an  accomplished  disciplinarian. 
These  are  your  requirements ;  and  if  he  fulfils  that,  you  provido  him  a 
golden  piece  at  tho  end  of  the  year. 

I.  Ratio  studiorum.  "  The  motive  cause  of  literature,"  **  tho 
raison  (Vetre."     In  Ccesare.     Cf.  Introduction. 

4.  Balneolum.  The  baths  hero  indicated  are  opposed,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  reguhir  public  baths ;  on  the  other,  to  those  that  were  in 
private  houses.  They  were  the  balnea  meritoria,  open  to  any  one  who 
was  willing  to  pay  a  small  sum.  As  for  Gabiis,  cf.  iii.  192,  and  vi. 
55.  Horace,  in  a  similar  manner,  speaks  of  baths  and  bakehousea 
together — Furnos  et  balnea  laudat,  Epp.  I.  xi.  13. 

6.  Prcecones.  Of  heralds  at  Rome  there  appear  to  have  been 
three  main  divisions — those  who  attended  public  auctions  with  the 
object  of  making  people  buy,  those  who  were  employed  in  courts  o£ 
justice,  and  those  whohad  work  in  the  public  assemblies.  That  they 
made  a  tolerably  successful  income  we  may  judge  from  the  epithet 
applied  to  the  prceco  in  iii.  157 — nitidus,  "  well-to-do."  Martial,  too 
(v.  56),advises  a  father  who  has  a  stupid  son,  whom  he  still  wishes  to 
make  a  rich  man,  to  apprentice  him  to  the  herald's  calling — FrcB' 
conem  facias  vel  architectum. 

7.  Atria  =  atria  auctionaria.  The  auction-rooms,  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  de  Leg.  Ag.  i.  3 — In  atriis  auctinnariis  potius  quam  in  triviis. 

8,-  9.  Nam  si  Fieria  quadrans,  &c.  "  For  if  you  don't  see  the  chance 
of  turning  a  pcnny  in  the  abodes  of  the  Muses,  you  had  hetter  put  up 
with  the  profession  and  calling  of  Machajra."  Machcera  is  probably 
QonxQ prceco,  and  not  a  cook  (jua^atpa). 

10.  Auctio  commissa.  XJnless  it  were  that  there  seema  reason  to 
suppose  that  tlie  phrase,  auctio  bonorum  commissorum,  is  later  than  the 
time  of  Juvenal,  Mr.  Macleane's  interpretation  of  the  passage,  "  The 
sale  of  confiscated  goods,"  would  most  likely  he  correct.  If  thia 
interpretation  is  rejected,  it  will  mean  either  "  a  sale  in  which  those 
who  hid  are  pitted  against  each  other  {commissi)  like  gladiators,"  or 
**  a  sale  of  goods  intrusted  by  thcir  owners  to  the  auctionecr." 

II.  /S^«w(!ti»5,  t.e.  those  who  stand  by  and  bid.  (Enophorum,  cf.  vi. 
426.  "A  wine-jar."  Tripodes.  Tlie  mcnsa  tripes  oi  Horace,  Sat.  I. 
iii.  13,  as  opposed  to  the  tablcs  of  a  later  day,  which  wero  supported 
on  a  single  stem. 

12.  Alcithoen  Facci.  Alcithoe,  a  woman  of  Bocotia,  refusing  to  take 
part-  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  was  changed  into  a  bat.  Ovid, 
telling  the  story  (Met.  iv.  390),  speaks  of  her  and  her  sister,  who 
shared  the  same  fate,  as  Minyeia  proles,  because  they  were  daughters  of 
Minyas,  king  of  Orchomenus.  Faccius  and  Faustus  are  the  names  of 
two  second-rate  poets  of  the  period,  who  were  obliged  to  put  their 
compositions  up  to  auction. 

14,  15.  Asiani,  Cappadoccs,  Bithyyii.  Theso  three  words  all  of  them 
merely  refer  to  slaves  imported  from  Asia,  who  had  gained  the 
distinction  of  cquites  by  reason  of  the  money  which  they  had  made  :  cf. 
Bupra,  iii.  154.  Because  Asiani  includes  Cappadoces  and  Bithyni,  liue 
16  has  been  thought  to  be  spurious. 
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16.  Altfra  CiaUia,  i.$.  Oalatia  in  Awia  Minor  ;  jn«t  a*  altrra  Carthagt^ 
"  tho  Sfjcond  ( 'urtlmf^o,*'  rnwinM  Carth.i^on.i  in  Spain.  TradwU,  A:c. 
"  Kxpf)H(;«  t^)  viow  with  haro  foot."  Cf.  viii.  17,  «md  xi.  31,  Others 
tliink  that  traducit  horo  inoan»  "  tran«p<*rt«  acroBS  tho  iMta." 

20.  JIoc  aijiie.  A  8ot  pliruHo  for  oxprcMMin^  tho  noceaaity  of  haato — 
"  Bo  up  and  doing."     Cf.  Jlor.  Epp.  1.  xviii.  88  • — 

"^  Tu,  dum  tua  navin  in  alto  Mt, 
Hoc  ap^e,  ne  mutata  retropHum  te  ferat  aura." 

22.  AUunde,  i.e.  frora  any  othor  quarter  save  from  the  einpcror'8 
genorosity. 

23.  CVocca  membrana  tahella:.  **  The  parchment  of  the  yellow 
tablet."  Pcrhaps,  na  Mayor  suggeats,  a  kind  of  MS.  br^ok  with 
parchment  leaves  inHide,  covered  oiitside  with  boards  clad  in  parch- 
nient.  Persius,  iii.  10,  tulks  of  positis  licolor  nurmbrana  capillisy  i.e.  the 
parchment  was  dyed  on  oue  fiido  yellow. 

2o.  Veueris  marito,  i.e.  Vulcan.  Catullus,  in  much  the  Bame 
Iihraseology,  advises  bad  poets  that  they  should  bum  their  poemB, 
XXX  vi.  6 : — 

"  ElcctiMima  pessimi  poetse 
Scripta  tardipedi  Deo  daturam 
Infelicibus  ustulanda  lignis." 

26.  Tinea  pertunde  lihtllos.  "  Let  the  book-worms  destroy  your 
writings."     Cf.  Ovid,  Pont.  I.  i.  72— 

"  Conditus  ut  tineae  carpitur  ore  liber; " 
and  Martial,  VI.  Ix.  7  : — 

"  Quam  multi  tineas  pascunt  blattasque  diserti.'' 

27.  Vigilata  proelia,  i.e.  those  epic  poems  which  have  coet  you 
sleepless  nights.     Cf.  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  109 — Cartn^n  vigilatum. 

28.  Farvacella.  "Your  little  garret."  Cf.  Pers.  i.  18 — Scrihionus 
i)iclmi. 

29.  Venias.  "  IMay  come  out,"  "  develop  into "  =  evadas ;  and 
S;it.  ii.  83 — iy<?wo  rcpcnte  venit  turpissimus,  if  that  reading  is  retained. 
Dignm  hederis,  &c.  "A  bard  worthy  of  the  ivy  crown  and  a 
wretched  little  bust."  Statues  of  poets  were  placed  in  the  Palatine 
Library,  surmounted  with  clive  chaplets.  Cf.  Pers.  Prol.  5 — Quo- 
rum  imagines  lambunt  hedcra  sequaces. 

30.  31.  Didicitjam  dives  avarus.  "  The  rich  and  stingy  patron  knows 
only  to  admire  and  praise  poets  in  the  same  way  as  children  Juno'8 
peacock."  Disertos,  from  being  applied  originaliy  only  to  oratory, 
afterwarda  became  extended  to  poets.     Cf.  Horace,  Odes  I.  i.  29 — 

"  Doctarum  hederae  praemia  f  rontium." 

32,  33.  Sed  dejluit  cetas,  &c.  "  But  these  years,  during  which  you 
might  have  applied  yourself  to  merchandise  {piicgi),  to  warfare 
{cassidis),  to  agriculture  {ligonis),  slip  away;"  and  when  old  age  comes, 
you  will  curse  yourself  and  youi-  muse. 

36,  37.  Accipe  nunc  artes,  &c.  "Hearnowto  what  tricks  he  will 
descend — be  whom  you  cultivate,  your  patron,  leaving  for  him  tlie 
temple  of  the  Muses  and  Apollo — to  save  himself  the  cost  of  spending 
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money  upon  you."  The  punctuation  of  this  passage  is  disputed  ;  that 
which  is  adopted  in  the  text  ai^pears  the  best.  The  Musarnm  e* 
Apollinis  cedes  were  the  regular  phice  for  rccitations;  but  the  poet, 
fancyiug  that  he  would  betLer  himself  by  the  chauge,  has  left  tliem 
for  the  niggardly  patron's  house. 

38.  Ipse  facit^  &:c.  "  Tliis  scurvy  pairon  himself  aflects  to  be  a 
poet,  inferior  to  Ilomer  only  for  the  reverence  due  to  his  antiquity; 
and,  to  show  that  he  has  a  poefs  synipathies,  he  lends  his  poor 
brother  a  dirty  room,  which  had  long  been  locked  up  as  fast  as  the 
gates  of  a  town  when  the  enemy  is  cominjr."  So  translates  Mr.  Mac- 
leane ;  and  he  has,  it  seems  to  me,  hit  oft"  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  a 
strikingly  convincing  manner.  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  recita- 
tions  see  the  Prolegomena. 

43.  Scit  (lare,  &c.  Cf.  Persius  i.  54 — Scis  comitem  horridulum  tritA 
donare  lacernd. 

44.  Magnas  comitum  disponere  voces.  '*  To  arrange  the  loud  applause 
of  the  company."  From  Persius  i.  49  we  lcarn  that  the  customary 
cries  of  approbation  were — "Euge!  belle!"  Martial  mentions  also 
"ElTecte!  graviter!  cito  !  nequiter!  euge  !  cro^uig!" 

45 — 47.  Nemo  dabit  regum,  &c.  These  lines  justify  the  expression  , 
(36),  artes,  ne  quid  tibi  conferat.  The  room  and  his  slaves,  by  way  of  an 
approving  audience,  cost  the  patrou  nothing  ;  "  but  not  one  of  these 
great  men  will  give  5'ou  the  price  of  your  benches."  For  quanti 
constant,  cf.  vi.  3G5 — Quanti  sibi  gaudia  constant.  The  subsellia  were 
probably  the  lowcst  seats  of  all ;  bohiud  these  ran  the  reserved  seats, 
the  anabathra,  wliich  wei'e  supported  upon  beams,  that,  like  the 
seats  themselves,  had  also  to  be  hired  [quce  conducto  pcndent  tigillo). 
The  cathedne  of  the  orcJtestra  seem  exactly  to  correspond  with  the 
"orchestra  stalls"  in  modern  tho-atrical  arrangements,  and  comprised 
the  foremost  rows  immediately  opposite  the  reader.  Thus  we  get 
the  dress  boxes  {anabathra),  the  stalls  iorchestra),  and  the  pit 
isubscllia).  Suetonius  (Aug.  35)  writes — "Serravitque  etiam  excusan- 
tibus  insigne  vestis  et  spectandi  in  orchestra  epuhmdique  publice  jus." 
Posita  est,  "  which  is  furuished  with."  Iiepurta>idiSf  "  for  carrying 
home." 

48.  Kos  tamcn  hoc  agimus.  "  Still  we  make  this  the  business  of  our 
lives."  Cf.  supra,  20.  Tenuique  i)i  pulvere  sulcos.  Cf.  Ovid,  Heroid.  v. 
115:— 

"  Quid  arense  semina  mandas? 
Non  profecturis  littora  bubus  aras ! " 

50.  Nam  si  disccdas  ....  tenet.  The  present  used  after  si  discedas, 
rather  than  the  future,  vivifies  the  expression. 

53 — 55.  Sed  vatem  egregium,  &c.  "  But  a  really  great  poet,  the  vein 
of  whose  genius  is  rare,  one  who  will  not  submit  to  spin  off  mere 
hackneyed  rhymes,  and  the  coinage  of  whose  inspiration  has  the 
stamp  of  no  common  merit."  Expositum  dcducere.  Piiny  (Ep.  I.  x. 
2)  speaks  of  a  man  who  makes  himself  free  to  all  comers  as  "  obvius  et 
expositus."  Deducere  isuscd  sometimes  of  boating  outmetals;  generally, 
however,  as  here,  of  spinning.  For  its  application  to  rhyming,  cf. 
ilorace,  Epp.  II.  i.  225 — Tcnui  deducta  pocmuta  fdo ;  Sat.   II.   i.    3 — 
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fiimilfKque  ineorum  Miflr  die  rerKn»  defiuei  pomie  ;  Ovid,  Triiit.  I.  i.  1-10 — 
Jhdiicere  carmiua.  1'tritity  lh«;  tocljiiirul  word  for  coiriin^.  Cf.  the  old 
foriinilii,  Triumriri  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  {teri,  arrfeuto,  auro,  Jlamlo  feriendof/ue), 
Mourta.  'J'ho  ttJiTiplo  of  Juno  Moncta  whh  tho  Itoinan  iiiint.  Cf.  A|ip. 
Apol.  |).  29H — Orirca  nomina  jMtind  monetd  percusea. 

67,  68.  Omtiis  accrbi  impatitu$.  **  Freo  frorn  all  the  bittcmoM  of 
lifo."  In  thoso  liiics  Juveruil  hooms  U)  inHint  upon  two  re<juiMito8  as 
indiHpenHahlo  for  n  jierfect  j)oet :  in  tho  first  phico,  ho  munt  not  be 
htiriissed  ))y  tho  igiioblo  cares  of  lifo  {anxietate  carena  animun) ;  in  the 
Boeoud  phieo,  lic  must  bo  gifted  by  naturo  with  the  j^enuine  iK<etic 
disposition  —  must  bo  cupidua  aiivarum,  aptutque  bibiudi»  Jofitihut 
Aonidum.  It  thcreforo  soems  natural  to  profer,  in  line  60,  the  opilhet 
gana  to  that  of  mceata  :  both  readings  exist.  No  man  w}io  is  at  once 
freo  from  all  divino  inspiration,  who  ha«  nono  of  that  hcaven-Bent 
IfOuvmaafiiiQ,  and  who  is  poor,  can  bo  a  poet  {cantare  »ub  antro  J'ifrio). 
The  ihyrstis  i.s  suggested  by  tho  idea  of  the  goa,  who  not  only  i^re.sidfAi 
over  convivial  bouts,  but  the  labours  of  j^oeta — Bacchus,  the  conbtant 
companion  of  tho  Muses.    Cf.  Hor.  Epp.  II.  ii.  77  : — 

"  Scriptorum  chorus  omnis  amat  nemus  et  fu^t  urbem, 
Kite  clien.s  liacchi  saiino  gaudentis  et  umbri." 

B)'ron  affectedly  used  to  say  tbat  no  one  ever  commenced  writing 
poetry  unless  he  was  mad  or  in  love. 

64.  Dominis  Cirrhce,  Nysfrque,  i.e.  ApoUo  and  Bacchus.  Crissa  and 
Cirrlia,  though  near  together,  were  not  the  same  j^laces — Cirrha 
Btanding  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus,  Crissa?us  and  Crissa  occupying  the 
high  ground  beyond.  Apollo  was  first  worshipped  here.  Ilence 
Juvenal  connects  Cirrha  with  it.  The  locality  of  Nysa  is  uncortain  : 
it  is  usually  placed  in  the  Punjaub.  Feruntur,  *'  are  carried  bead- 
long."     Cf.  Hor.  Sat.  I.  iv.  30 — Per  mala  preeceps  Fe/'tur." 

66,  67.  Nec  de  lodice  paranda  Attonita.  "  Not  of  one  who  is  only 
inspired  by  the  thought  of  how  a  blanket  is  to  be  got." 

68,  Qualis  Jiufulum  coufundit  Erinnys.     Cf.  .^n.  vii.  323,  &c. 

69,  70.  Kam  si  Virgilio,  &c.  "  For  had  Yirgil  had  no  servants,  nor 
a  comlortable  house,  all  the  snakes  would  have  fallen  from  the  heads 
of  tlie  Furies ; "  i.e.  if  Virgil  had  been  a  poor  man,  he  would  not  have 
bad  spirit  enough  to  describe  tbe  appalling  sights  he  did.  Cf.  .^a. 
vii.  450 : — 

"  Geminos  erexit  crinibus  angues 
Verberaque  insonuit  rabidoque  haec  addidit  ore." 

As  for  the  use  of  the  two  imperfects  wben  the  pluperfect  migbt  have 
been  expected,  cf.  Cicero,  Philip.  viii.  4 — Num  tu  igitur  opimium,  n  tum 
esses,  temcrarium  civem  aut  cruddem  putes. 

71 — 73.  Surda  nihil  gemeret,  &c.     Cf.  -Sn.  vii.  519  : — 

"  Tum  vero  ad  vocem  celeres  qua  buccina  signum 
Dira  dedit." 

Poscimus,  ut  sit,  &c.  "  We  expect  Rubrenus  Lappa  (some  tinlcnown 
poet)  to  equal  the  tragic  writing  of  the  olden  days,  when  he  can  only 
afford   to  write  his  Atreus  by  pawning  his  dishes  and  his  cloak." 
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FoT  Atreus,  used  as  thc  title  of  a  traf^edy,  cf.  Agave,  Pelopea,  Philoinela, 
infra,  87  and  92;   Tclephus,  Orestes,  Tereus,  i.  5,  6,  supra,  12. 

74.  Numitor.  A  rich  man  (cf.  viii.  93),  who,  poor  fellow,  though  he 
cannot  afford  to  send  anything  to  his  friend,  can  squander  his  money 
upon  his  mistress  aiid  his  pet  lion. 

79 — 81.  Contentus  fama  jaceat  Lucanus,  Scc.  Glory  may  be  all  very 
well  for  Lucanus,  because  ho  has  money  ;  but  of  what  use  is  it  without 
the  money  {tantum)  to  poor  Serranus  and  Saleius  ?  M.  Aula)us 
Lucanus  was  well  known  for  his  wealth.  By  horti  */j«mom*aremeant 
gardens  ornamented  with  marble  statucs,  pillars,  &c. 

83.  Lcetam  fecit  quum  Statius  urbem.  Statius  was  a  favourite  of 
Domitian  ;  hence  his  popularity.  The  Thehais  is  hisbest  known  work. 
There  are  also  extiint,  of  his  writings,  the  Sylva  and  the  Achilleis. 

85.  Tanta  Ubidine.     *'  With  such  ecstasies." 

86.  Fregit  subsellia  versu.  An  extravagant  way  of  describing  the 
tnergy  with  which  the  recital  was  conducted.  Cf.  i.  13 — Assiduo  rupta 
lectore  eolnmncB.  Possibly  Juvenal  may  intend  to  intimate  that  it  waa 
the  audience  who,  by  their  noisy  applause,  broke  the  benchcs. 

87.  Inlactam  Faridi  nisi  vendit  Agaven.  Some  little  question  has 
arisen  as  to  what  these  words  exactly  mean.  Their  force  can 
only  be  surmised  by  refercnce  to  certain  facts.  Paris  was  an 
Egyptian  pantomimist.  It  is  not,  therefore,  likely  that  he  would 
have  bought  a  tragcdy  which,  for  all  professional  purposes,  would 
be  useless  to  liim.  I  think,  thercfore,  that  the  Agave  mentioned 
by  Juvenal  might  have  been  a  burlesque,  perhaps  of  Euripides' 
Pacchye.  If  this  conjecture  is  correct,  intacta  would  mean,  not  yet 
handled  or  mutilated  by  the  burlesque  writers  of  the  day.  It  ia 
evidently  intended  to  imply,  in  this  line,  that  Statius  could  not  support 
himself  by  his  genuine  poetic  writings,  and  that,  to  keep  himself  from 
starving,  ho  was  obliged  to  submit  to  some  dcgrading  ordinance. 
Such  a  degradation  would  be  found  in  his  condescending  to  accommo- 
date  his  liigh  talents  to  the  corrupt  tastes  of  the  period.  Thus  Seneca 
(Suasor.  ii.)  speaks  of  Silo  as  a  man  "qui  pantomimis  fabulas  scripsit 
et  ingenuim  grande  non  tantum  deseruit  sed  polluit."  Mr.  Mayor 
suggests  that  Paris  may  have  bought  the  tragedy,  intending  to  recite 
it  as  his  own.  It  seems  absurd  to  suppose,  as  Mr.  Macleane  says,  that 
**  Paris  bought  the  play  out  of  charity-"  As  for  the  esurit  nisi  vendit, 
it  is  but  another  instance  (cf.  supra,  69,  70)  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
laying  down  anything  like  a  general  rule  as  to  tenses  in  hypothetical 
eenteuces. 

88.  llle  et  militice,  &c.  Mr.  Macleane  entertaina  the  strange  fancy 
that  Juvenal  is  here  paying  a  simple  and  genuine  compliment  to  the 
kindly  nature  of  Paris,  who  gave  his  bi-ethren  a  helping  liand,  instead 
of  satirising  tho  corrupt  state  of  things  under  which  the  power  of  pro- 
motion  was  vested  in  a  pantomimist.  Honorem,  i.e.  the  posts  of  the 
prcefecti  and  tribuni. 

89.  Scmestri  auro.  For  the  office  of  military  tribunes,  of  which  in 
former  times  thero  were  four,  afterwards  six,  and  perhaps  at  this  time 
more,  there  was"  much  competition.  Ilence,  more  easily  to  satisfy  all 
candidates,  the  term  of  office  was  limited  to  six  months — semcstris.  The 
tribunes  wore  a  gold  ring,  and  it  is  that  wliich  the  aurum  here  indicates. 
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90—92.    Tu    Camerinot    Et    liaream.     **  Do   you    pay   court  to   Iho 

CiitiHriiii  nnd  I'.iir«rii  f  It  iit  «uth  jiluyn  uk  iVlojx.a  ttrnl  rhiloiiHl;i 
which  iiiJiko  i»nh:<;t«  und  Li  ihunoM."  'J'horo  cau  bo  uo  douht  thut  hom 
thoHu  titleH  uro  u»ed  in  u  contoniptuouH  tt<;ni»o  ;  houc«  the  bUKt^oAtioii 
whicli  I  huvo  udvunccd  ubovo,  a  propou  of  Agave,  g^Lhort  udditionul 
Btrongth.     P'or  thoao  line»,  cf.  Introduction. 

94.  rroculciiiK,  known  for  hitt  goncrosity  toward«  LU  family.  Cf. 
lloraco,  Udu  II.  ii.  6,  G :  — 

**  Vivet  extonto  rr«^)culciu«  jcvo 
Notua  iu  fratrcj  auimi  ijatemi." 

95.  Fabius,  Cotta,  Lentulua.  AIl  theae  naines,  as  also  that  of 
ProcuhiuH  in  tlio  fonner  line,  aro  put  for  patrons  of  lett^.-r».  Fubiu« 
was  u  Iriend  of  Ovid,  who  Hpeaks  of  him  thua  (Kp.  II.  iii.  78) : — 

"  Primus  ut  auderem  coinmittere  carmiua  fauue 
Impulit:  ingeuii  dux  fuit  ille  niei." 
Cotta  ^lessuliuua  wua  alao  a  friend  and  patron  of  Ovid.     Cf.  Ep.  IV. 
xvi.  41 : — 

**  Te  tamen  in  turbA  non  ausim,  Cotta,  si.ere 
rieridum  lumen." 
Lentulus  is  called  by  Cicero  parens  ac  deus  nostrte  vitce. 

97.  Vinum  toto  nescire  Dvcembri.  The  abstinence  would  bc  all  the 
greater,  aa  it  was  during  thia  month  that  the  Satumuliu  wero  colo- 
brated.     Cf.  supra,  vi.  153. 

99.  Flus  temporis  atque  olei  plus.  There  waa  a  proverb,  "  Et  oleuin 
et  operam  perdere"  =  to  throw  your  work  away. 

100,  101.  Fagina  surgit.  Cf.  Ovid,  Am.  I.  i.  17 — Quumbene  surrexit 
versu  nova  pagina  primo.     Crescit.     Cf.  Ovid,  Trist.  V.  ix.  3,  4  : — 

"Neque  libellia 
Crevissat  sine  te  pagina  nulla  meis." 
Damnosa,  **  costly." 

104.  Acta  legenti.  Petroniua  mentions  that  the  actuarius,  who 
copied  out  the  acta,  read  them  aloud  at  table  to  amusethe  compuny. 

105.  Scd  genus  ignavum.  "  But  they  {i.e.  the  historians)  are  a  lazy 
race  of  men." 

106.  Dic  igitur,  &c.  "  "Well,  suppose  they  are ;  suppose  hiatorians  are 
a  slothful  lot ;  but  do  the  lawyers,  for  all  the  good  servicea  they 
render  to  their  fellow-citizens,  get  any  better  retum — they  and  the 
great  bundles  of  papers  which  they  have  in  court  with  them  ?  "  The 
libelli  were  depositions,  &c. 

108 — 110.  Ipsi  magna  sotmyit,  &c.  "  Of  their  own  accord  they  talk  big 
enough,  specially  when  the  creditor  sits  on  and  hears,  or  when  their 
sido  is  nudged  by  sorae  one  more  anxious  even  than  he  wlio  haa 
come  with  a  huge  account-book  to  prove  a  disputed  debt."  The 
translation  is  easy  enough.  The  question  is,  whom  doea  Juvenal 
mean  by  the  creditor  ?  One  explanation  is,  the  Iawyer'8  own  creditor : 
he  speaks  bigger  than  ever,  if  he  happens  to  aee  one  of  his 
creditors  in  court — in  order  that  he  may  produce  a  favourable  im- 
pression  in  his  mind.  A  second  explanation  is,  thjft  two  cases  in 
wlut}i  the  cau^idicus,  the  lawj-er,  may  be  concemed  are  mentioned, 
The  tirst  is  indicuted  by  tbe  quum  creditor  audit :  it  is  a  case  of  debt, 
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but  it  is  not  a  contested  debt.  Tho  second  is  meant  by  the  si  tciigit  (atns 
acrior  illo,  qui,  &c.  .•  this,  too,  is  a  case  of  debt,  but  it  is  a  di.sputed  one, 
and  his  client,  who  nudges  his  shoulder  to  make  him  exert  all  his  power, 
brings  with  liim  his  accounts,  acl  dubiiim  noitien,  to  prove  his  disj)uted 
claim.  Nomcn  literally  means  an  entry  into  an  account-book  ;  rcfcrre 
nomina  is  to  mako  tixose  cntries ;  nomen  solvere  is  "  to  pay  a  debt ; " 
nomen  facere  is  either  to  incur  a  debt,  or  tolend  money.  Nomen  rectuni 
means  a  safe  debt ;  nomcn  dubium,  as  here,  a  doubtful  or  disputed  debt. 
111,  112.  Spirant  mendacia  foUes,  &c.  "  His  putllng  cheeks  pour 
forth  their  torrents  of  lies,  and  he  splutters  forth  over  his  toga'a 
front."     Yov  folles,  cf.  Persius  v.  10  : — 

"Tu  neque  anhelanti  coquitur  dum  massa  camino, 
Folle  premis  ventos." 

Some  have  supposed  that  conspuitur  is  in  allusion  to  the  habit  of 
spitting,  to  avert  the  evil  consequences  of  the  lies  told. 

112 — 114.  Veram  deprendere  messem,  &c.  *'  If  you  wish  to  form  a  truo 
estimate  of  his  gains,  placo  on  this  side  the  income  of  a  hundred 
lawyers,  on  the  other  that  of  Laccrna,  the  chai-ioteer  of  the  red."  Cf. 
xi.  196. 

115.  Consedere  duces.  The  contest  between  Ajax  and  TJlysses  for  the 
armour  of  Achilles  is  told  by  Ovid  (Met.  xiii.  1,  &c.),  and  this  lino 
parodies  the  opening. 

116.  JBubulco  judice.  "  With  a  clown  for  judge."  Originally  the 
judges  were  selected  from  the  senators.  As  the  number  of  them  was 
increased,  they  were  taken  from  the  equestrian  order ;  and  at  thia 
time,  probably,  any  free  male  was  admitted  to  the  post,  which, 
according  to  Suetonius  (Aug.  32 — Flcrisquejudicandimunus  detrectanti- 
bus)  was  generally  unpopular. 

118.  Scalarum,  i.e.  he  lived  in  a  garret  {coenaculum) .  Cf.  Sat.  iii. 
166;  Mart.  vii.  20,  21:— 

"  Hasc  per  ducentas  quum  tulit  domum  scalas 
Seque  obserata  clusit  anxius  cella." 

120.  Maurorum  cpimenia.  "The  monthly  allowance  of  an  African 
slave." 

121.  Vinum  Tiberi  dcvectum.  "Wine  brought  down  the  Tiber," 
e.g.  the  Sabine.    Cf.  Horace,  Ode  I.  xx.  9 —  Vile  Sabinum. 

122.  Si  quater  cgisti.  *' If  you  have  been  engaged  in  four  causes.'* 
Aureus  =  25  denarii,  or  17s.  ^ld.  By  the  Cincia  Lex,  b.c.  204, 
pleaders  were  forbidden  to  take  money.  A  senatus  consultum^ 
passed  also  to  this  efTect  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  was  rescinded 
under  Claudius,  and  the  maxiuium  to  be  paid  on  each  occasion  waa 
10  sestertia. 

123.  Inde  cadunt partes.  "Part  must  be  deducted,  as  you  arranged, 
forthe  pragmatici."  These  were  out-of-door  agents  who  made  it  their 
business  to  assist  the  advocate  in  getting  up  the  facts  of  his  case,  &c. 

125.  iEmilius,  who  received,  says  Juvenal,  what  he  choso  to  ask, 
had  in  his  house  a  triumphal  chariot  and  a  statue  of  himself,  "  and  he 
himself,  seated  on  his  spirited  war-horse,  threateningly  shakes  aloft 
liis  swaying  spear,  and  irom  his  eyeless  statue  meditales  fight" — puta 
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himHolf  into  figliting  attitiide.  Lu»eua  bas  b«en  vaHonsly  interpreied . 
ono-oycd,  hh  |>ortr>iyiii(^  a  p08Hiblo  dofoct  in  ^^milius  bimBolf .  one- 
c;yofl,  IxjcauHo  lio  woiild  cloMO  ono  oyo  in  takinf^  Him.  It  »<'<;m8  to 
iiidictttc  nothinif  moro  nor  Iobs  than  what  >lC»chylii»  Rpcuks  of  in  a 
Btutuo  HH  tho  ^iftfiurtov  uxrtvia — "  tho  eyo'8  bl.ink  guze." 

129.  Sic.  *' In  tJiiH  wny,"  bocuiiHO  tbey  apo  the  airs  of  ihe  rich. 
Ciinturbat,  i.e.  conturbat  rationen,  cf.  xiv.  94:  "  becomet  bankrupt." 
Jkficit,  our  exnct  exjjroH.iion  :   "fuilH." 

i;iO.  Maguo  cum  rhinocerote.  '*  With  a  g^cat  oil-flask  made  out  of 
rhinoceroH  horn." 

131.  Vcxat  lutulenfa,  &c.  Cf.  i.  4C,  100  ;  iii.  284.  The  iurba  would 
includo  not  morely  hia  sluvos,  but  al.so  liis  clionts,  who,  we  leam  from 
Martial  and  elBewhore,  were  in  the  hahit  of  attcnding  tbeir  freedmcQ 
to  the  buths.     Cf.  Murtiul,  III.  xxvi.  4,  5  : — 

"  Lassus  ut  in  thcrmaa  decimil,  vel  aeriu»,  hor& 
Te  sequar  Agrippoe  quum  laver  ipse,  Titi." 

Hence  it  was  tliat  to  be  attcnded  by  a  retinue  of  this  motley  description 
wus  looked  upon  ua  significant  of  weulth  ;  and  money-lenders  were  in 
tho  liubit  of  letting  them  out,  as  perhaps  they  might  have  done  to 
Tongilius,  who  is  now  bankrupt. 

132.  Juvenes  longo  premit  assere  Medos.  ""Weigbs  down  his  young 
Mcdiun  sluves  with  the  weight  of  his  litter."  The  asser  waa  the  pole 
by  wliieh  the  lectica  (cf.  i.  64)  was  carried.  The  word  occurs  also 
iii.  245,  where,  however,  it  seems  to  be  used  rather  in  a  general  sense 
of  any  pole  than  in  a  special,  as  here.  Medos.  A  grciit  numbor  of 
Asiatic  slaves  were  imported  to  Rome  from  Syria  (cf.  Sat.  vi.  3-51), 
from  Cuppadociu  (cf.  supru,  15),  uiid  from  Armeniu.  In  Delos  a 
rcgulur  sluve-murket  was  held,  whither  deulcrs  from  all  purts  of  the 
world  resorted. 

133.  Murrhina.  Ilere,  as  in  vi.  156,  vasa  or  pocula  must  bo  under- 
stood.  According  to  Pliny,  these  myrrhine  vessels  came  principally 
from  Parthia.  They  were,  according  to  him,  made  of  a  substance 
formed  by  a  moisture  thickened  in  the  earth  by  heat,  and  were 
principally  valued  on  account  of  the  variety  of  their  colours.  As  for 
tho  exact  nature  of  their  material,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
with  modern  writers.  Some  maintuin  them  to  huve  been  notliing 
more  than  vurieguted  gluss  ;  others,  onyx,  bccuuse  a  variety  of  different 
hues  are  presented  by  that  stone.  Probably,  however,  they  were  a 
Bpecies  of  Chinese  porcelain — a  fact  which  is  supported  by  a  line  of 
Propertius  (IV.  v.  264) : — 

"  Murreaque  in  Parthis  pocula  cocta  focis," 

as  well  as  by  Sir  W.  Geirs  statemcnt  that  the  porcelain  of  the  East 
was  called  "  Mirrhu  di  Smyrnu  to  as  late  a  date  as  1555."  Mr.  Mayor 
asserts  murrhina  to  have  been  of  a  kind  of  fluor  or  Derbyshire  spar. 

134.  Spondet  enim  Tyrio,  (cc.  "  For  his  costly  purple  cloak,  with 
its  Tyrian  thread,  is  accepted  as  giving  security  for  payment." 
Tongilius  has  no  money  ;  but  he  makes  a  show,  and  that  establishes 
his  credit.  For  this  sentiment,  cf.  v.  131.    Theognis  (177, 178)  says  : — 

Kdi  yap  av})p  irtviy  ^tCfii)fitvog  ovTt  Ti  ilnt^iv 
ovG'  ep^ai  dv7'aTai,  y\Ci>a<Ta  Sk  6i  SiStTai. 
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Stlataria  =  lata,  as  stlis  and  stlocics  =  lis  and  locns.  "  Brought  from 
abroad,"  and  so  "costl}^"  The  other  interpretation,  "spurious"  or 
"sham,"  is  a  mere  guess. 

135.  Vendit.    "  Gets  him  his  money."  Cf.  Hor.  Epp.  II.  i.  74,  76  :— 

"  Si  versus  paullo  concinnia  unus  et  alter, 
Injuste  totum  ducit  venditque  poema." 

136.  Amethystina,  subaud.  vestimenta. 

139.  Ducentos.     The  rcgular  legal  fee  was  1,000  sertercea. 

140.  Anmilus.     Cf.  i.  28. 

142.  To  conductto  the  forum  was  called  dcducere  ;  to  conduct  homts 
reducere.  Tacitus  (Dial.  vi.),  speaking  of  advocates,  says,  "  Q,ui 
togatorum  comitatus  et  egressus !  " 

143.  Ideo.  Because  the  appearance  of  money  makes  money.  Of 
the  places  whose  names  are  mentioned  we  know  nothing. 

144.  Ideo  pluris  qicam  Gallus  agebat.  "And  so  ho  succeeded  in 
getting  lai"ger  fees  than  Gallus." 

145.  Basilus.     Cf.  x.  222. 

146.  Flentem  producere  matrcm.  Simply  meaning,  when  has  he  an 
important  case  intrusted  to  him  ?  for  it  was  only  on  such  occasions 
that  the  rehitives  of  the  partics  were  brought  into  court,  to  increase 
the  weight  of  the  counsers  speech. 

148,  149.  Gallia.  Cf.  xv.  3. — Gallia  camidicos  docuit  facunda 
Britannos.  Africa.  Tertullian,  Augustin,  and  Apuleius,  notwith- 
standing  Mr.  Prior's  singular  assertion  that  "no  other  writer  speaka 
of  Africa  as  being  distinguishcd  for  its  orators,"  as  well  as  others,  all 
tell  us  of  the  manner  in  which  oratory  llourished  in  Africa.  Cf. 
Augustin,  Epist.  112,  sect.  9 — Ducb  tantce  urbes,  Latinarum  litterarum 
artiJiceSf  JRoma  atque  Carthago. 

150.  Vetti.  Vettius  Valens  was  a  physician,  a  paramour  of 
Messalina,  and  a  founder  of  a  new  rhetorical  school. 

151.  The  doaths  of  tyrants  were  a  favourite  theme  for  declamations. 
Numerosa  classis,  "  the  crowded  class."  Numerosa,  iised  in  this  sense 
(x.  105),  doos  not,  except  in  tlie  silver  age,  bear  this  significance. 

153.  Ferfcret.  "  Will  recite  from  beginning  to  eud."  Cf.  vi.  391, 
392. 

154.  Crambe  repetita.  Cf.  old  proverb — Siq  KpaixfSr]  OdvaTog — "  a 
second  helping  of  cabbage  is  fatal." 

155,156.  Quis  color.  Color  =  XP'^'1^^'  "  Of  whatcolouringitadmits." 
Quod  sit  catcsa  ffcmcs.  "  To  what  class  of  case  it  belongs."  According 
to  Aristotle,  there  were  three  main  kinds  of  cases — avjjilSuvXtvTiKou 
(doHberative),  diKaviKov  (forensic),  tTridtiKTiKov  (for  display).  Summa 
qu(Cstio.     *'The  main  point  at  issue." 

VH^.   Quidenimscio?     **Why?     What  have  I  learnt  ?" 

159, 160.  Lccva  parte  mamilke.  Just  as  the  bones  wcre  often  figured 
as  being  the  scat  of  feeling,  tho  ancients  frequently  spoke  of  the  heart 
as  being  the  centre  of  intelligence.  Cf.  Persius  iii.  3 — Cor  tibi  rite 
4alit ;  and  Georg.  ii.  484 — Frigidus  obstiterit  circum  pracordia  sanguis. 
Arcadico.     Arcadian  stupidity,  like  BcBotian,  was  proverbial. 

161.  Dirus  caput  Ilannibal  implet.  Cf.  x.  106,  where  Hannibal  is 
montioned  as  affording  to  boys  a  theme  for  declamation. 
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1G2,  Quicquidid  eat,  &c.  Livy  (xxii.  /51)  Myii,  that  hutl  IIanni)»al 
puH>u:<l  (iii  iiiirncdiuicly  uftcr  the  battlo  of  CaniUB  wm  over,  he  would 

uml<»nljt<(ily  liuvo  (lontroycd  iiome. 

KiO.  Qitanlum  via  $tipu/are,  &c.  ContracUi  {obligatiotui)  wero  n,  il'; 
in  four  wuys  iit  KonKi — /iV,  Vcrbi»,  Litttria,  und  Conscruu.  It  iij  to  U.h 
ohliijatio  vtrbia  tlmt  ullu«i<>n  is  hero  niade.  Thi»  wiuj  contnict*;d  hy 
ine.iiia  of  (jucMtion  und  unuwer,  e.fi.  "Duro  Sp<;nde8?  8ponde^>.  DuhiH? 
Dubo.  rroniittis?  rromitto.  Fide  pnjmittiaP  Fido  promilto.  Fi<lo 
jubes?  Fidojubeo.  FaciesP  Fucium."  The  interrogulor  wad  calk-d 
the  atipulator ;  tho  respondent,  the  prf/tniaaor.  Quid  d^j,  in  thiii  puAMu^o, 
fieemi)  a  bettor  reuding  thun  qu^jd  do.  It  repreftenUi  the  formal 
quostiou  which  the  iinuginury  atipulator  is  BUpposc*d  to  aiik — "  Put  the 
qucHtion,  qwjd  do,  iu  auy  terms  you  pleaae  {quantuin  via),  and  tuke  the 
money  ut  once." 

1G7.  SophistfF,  i.e.  teachera  of  rhetoric.  Sopkiatet  waa  ori^Mii.illy 
uaed  in  a  good  and  legitimuto  Hcnse,  aa  Mr.  Grote,  in  his  tamous 
chapters  on  tlic  Sophists,  haa  satisfactorily  shown. 

1G8 — 170.  Viras  afjitant  litca,  raptore  relicto.  "  Play  their  part  in 
real  suits,  deserting  all  ima^inary  onea  of  rape,"  i.e.  either  inntitute 
suits  to  recover  the  sums  due  to  them,  or  else,  relinqui.shing  the  tajik 
of  teaching  rhetoric,  practise  it  on  their  own  accouut  in  the  fomm. 
Thero  is  eome  doubt  as  to  what  raptore  relicto  means.  It  may  refer  lo 
tho^so  cases  of  dcclamationts,  the  main  interest  of  which  waa  centred 
round  some  man  who  had  seduced  a  woman,  i.e.  Jai>on,  Paris,  i:c. ; 
or,  in  a  more  technical  sense,  it  may  have  reference  to  cascs  relating 
to  bona  rapta.  The  two  following  lines  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
former  as  the  more  likely  meaning.  Fusa  vtmna  ailcnt.  "They  cea^e 
to  declaim  about  poisoning  of  bad  and  ungrateful  husbanda  («.e., 
perhaps,  Jason),  and  of  the  druga  which  cure  bliud  old  men  {i.e. 
Pelios,  possibly)." 

171.  Ergo  aibi  dabit  ipse  rudcm.  Cf.  vi.  113,  and  also  Ilor.  Epp.  I. 
i.  2:— 

'*  Spectatum  satls  et  donatum  jam  rude  quaeria 
Ma;cena5,  iterum  antiquo  me  iucludere  ludo." 

The  rudis  waa  a  cudgel  or  wooden  sword,  which  was  presented  to  the 
gladiator  on  the  occasion  of  his  discharge.  Juvenal  here  means  to  say, 
that  if  the  rhetoricians  take  his  advice,  they  will  give  up  their 
professiou  altogether. 

173.  Ehetorica  umbra  does  not  mean  the  obscure  and  sedentary 
occupation  of  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  but,  literally,  the  school  in 
which  rhetoric  was  taught.  With  umbra  used  in  this  sense,  cf. 
pergida,  Sat.  xi.  137.  Ad  pugnam,  i.e.  to  engage  in  a  suit  for  the 
recovery  of  his  tuition  fee,  which,  in  the  next  line,' Juvenal  says  doea 
not  amount  to  more  than  the  value  of  a  cheap  ticket  for  corn.  Cf. 
Persius  v.  73 — Publius  emeruit  scabiosum  iesserula  far.  For  a  history 
of  the  leges  frumcntariic,  which  it  would  he  too  long  to  give  here,  cf. 
Smith'8  Class.  Dict.  It  would  seem  that  the  ordinary  distribution 
of  corn  {frumcntatio)  was  called  largitio,  as  opposed  to  the  extra- 
ordinary  one,  which  was  called  congiarium. 

175,  17G.   Tinta,  Chnjsvgonus,  &c.     "  Only  just  try  and  find  out  by 
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experience  how  much  Chrysogonus  or  Pollio  gets  for  teachinp^  the 
children  of  the  weulthy  music,  luid  you  will  stniig-htway  laugh  the 
art  of  Theodorus  to  scorn."  Scindes  l  prefer  to  sdnckns,  which  would 
agrec  with  PoUio.     Theodorus  was  a  rhetoi-ic  teacher. 

178 — 180.  JBalnca,  &c.  "  Thcse  gcntlemcn  {i.e.  music-masters) 
huild  themselves  haths  at  a  cost  of  600,000  sestcrlii,  and  a  covcrcd 
portico  for  more,  in  which  my  lord  may  ride  when  it  is  wet.  Do  you 
suppose  that  he  would  wait  till  it  was  fine,  and  even  then  run  tlic  risk 
of  splashing  his  horscs  with  the  frcsh  mud  ?"  We  have  heard  of  thcse 
porticoes  or  covered  drives  before  :  cf.  iv.  5. 

181.  Prohahly  spurious ;  certainl)'- otiose. 

182.  Numidarum  fulta  columnis.  Cf  Hor.  Ode  II.  xviii.  3 — Non 
trabcs  IlymetticG  Fremunt  columnas  ultima  recisas  Africa. 

183.  Algentem  rapiat,  &c.  "  A  dining-room  to  catch  the  winter 
sun."  Cf  Seneca,  Ep.  90,  sect.  12 — Versatilia  coenatiomcm  laquearia  ita 
coagmentat,  ut  subinde  alia  facieSy  atquealia  succedat,  et  totics  tecta  quoties 
fcrcula  muttntur.     " 

184.  185.  Qui  fcrcula  componat,  i.e.  the  structor.  Cf.  v.  120.  Condat^ 
"  make  up  ;"  or  condiat,  "  season." 

18G,  187.  Quintiliano.  Quintilian  was  the  greatest  instructor  in 
rhetoric  of  the  day.  For  a  poor  man  he  was  tolcrahly  rich.  Buo 
ststertia  =  about  £17  \.ls.  The  ordinary  fee  was  £4  4s.  Kor  ut 
multum  =  a  great  sum,  cf.  Martial  X.  xi.  5 — Et  totum,  ut  multum^ 
terque  q^iataujue  togam. 

189,  190.  Exempla  novorum,  &c.  Mr.  Prior  translates  transi  hcre 
"cxamine."  He  is  undoubtedly  wrong.  Quintilian,  Juvenal  means 
to  say,  is  an  instance  of  a  piece  of  exceptional  good  luck,  and  you  can 
argue  nothing  from  him.     Gifibrd's  rendering  is  quite  correct : — 

"Whence  has  Quintilian  ta'en  his  vast  estate? 
Urge  not  an  instance  of  peculiar  fate ! " 

The  hicky  man,  Juvenal  goes  on  to  say,  like  the  sage  according  to  the 
IStoical  philosophy,  is  everything :  he  is  handsome  and  bravc,  &c. 
What  the  poefs  real  opiuion  of  "  luck  "  was  is  to  be  seen  elscwhere : — 

"Nullum  numcn  habes,  si  sit  Prudentla:  nos  te, 
Nos,  Fortuna,  deani  facimus  coeloque  locamus  " 

192.  Appositam  nigrce,  &c.,  i.e.  becomes  a  senator ;  for  an  ornament 
of  crescent  shape,  sewed  upon  the  shoe,  was  a  badge  of  senatorial 
iignity. 

193.  Jaculato','  has  been  taken  both  in  a  technical  and  in  a  spocial 
jense.  If  in  the  latter,  it  would  simply  mean  a  hurler  of  the  discus  ; 
i  way  of  saying  that  he  is  physically  as  well  as  intellectually  accom- 
plished.  If  taken  technically,  it  would  be  susceptible  of  furthci' 
explanation  by  refercnce  to  vi.  449 — Aut  curvum  sermone  rotato  Torqucat 
'nthgnuma,  and  would  mean  a  tcrse,  pithy,  telling  speaker. 

194.  Et,  si 2Ji'if>'ixit,  &c.  "  Even  if  he  has  a  cold,  he  is  in  good  voicc." 
197.  Cf.  supra,  iii.  39. 

199.  Ventidius.  P.  Ventidius  Bassus,  a  nativc  of  Picenum,  was 
•arricd,  as  an  infant,  captive  to  Rome,  madc  his  living  by  lctting  ont 
uules  aud    horses,  was  thrown  iu    the  way   of  Juliua  Cuisar,    went 
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with  him  to  Oaul,  hocamo  finit  trihunut  pUhi»,  next  prator,  next 
ponfifix,  iiti(l  finiilly  coiiMul.  Tho  oriKin  and  liiNtory  oi  Tulliu*  are 
rovciilod  in  hiH  nanic,  Kcrvius.     Cf.  infni,  viii,  2.09. 

203.  Cat/udrtc.    *'  Tho  profesftorial  chair."    Cf.  Martial,  I.  Ixxvii.  14 

— Steriles  cathcdras. 

204.  Thrasymachtis,  nn  Athenian  sophist,  not  mentioned  elao- 
whoro,  who  }iuiig  himHclf.     Sccundus  Carintu^  a  rbetorician  at  Bome 

oxiled  by  Cidigiila. 

206.  Jfunc,  i.e.  Socratcs. 

212.  Citharccdi  cauda  viagistri.  Achilles'  ma«ter  waa  the  centaur 
Cliiron,  wlio  livcd  on  Mount  Pclion,  in  Thessaly. 

213.  Sid  Jiiifum,  atque  alioa,  &c.  "  liufus  and  othen  are  beaten  by 
thcir  own  pupils."  Kufus  was  a  very  eloquent  Oaul,  who,  it  ap]>ear8, 
callcd  Cicero  an  Allobrogian — i.e.  a  barbarian. 

215.  Greniio  Enceladi,  doctique  J^atcemonia.  Enceladus  and  Palamon 
wero  both  teachers  of  graminar.  These,  it  appeara,  got  worse  paid 
even  than  teachers  of  rhetoric.     Aa  ior  greniioy  cf.  xiv.  327. 

218.  Biscipuli  custos  =  the  pccdagogm,  who  keeps  somcthing  of  the 
grammarian'H  dues  to  himself  (j9r«/norrf^/,  literally,  nibblea  at  the  end 
of).  Ac(Bnon(£tm,  his  name ;  or,  perhaps,  bimply  an  epithet, 
aKoivh)vi]Toq,  selfish.     So  Mr.  Mayor. 

219.  Et  qui  dispematyfrangat  sibi.  "  The  steward,  too,  deducts  hia 
ehare."  The  steward  {dispetisator,  cf.  i.  91)  paid  the  grammarian  &s 
one  of  the  ordinary  house-servants. 

220.  221.  Non  aliter  quam,  &c.  "  As  the  dealer  in  mata  and  quiltfl 
for  winter  "  (who  suflfers  himself  to  be  bid  down).  Institor  means, 
perliaps,  our  foreman. 

224.  Ohliquo  ftrro,  i.e.  the  carding  instrument,  made  of  piccee  of 
iron  stuck  obliquely  in  pieces  of  wood. 

225,  226.  Totidcm  olftcisse  lucernas,  qmt  sialant  pueri.  Because 
every  pupil  brought  his  own  lamp  wilh  him. 

228.  Jiara  tamcn  inerces,  &c.  "  Still,  however  (small  though  it  is), 
you  can  seldom  get  your  money  without  going  to  law  for  it."  The 
tribunus  plehis,  thoiigh  under  the  republic  his  functions  did  not  extcnd 
thus  far,  under  the  empire  appears  to  bave  had  a  kind  of  judicial 
authority. 

229.  Vos,  i.e.  parents. 

230.  Ut  prctceptori  verborum  regida  constet.  "  That  the  teacher  be 
infallible  in  his  knowledge  of  syntax." 

233.  Thcrmcis.  For  these,  see  xi.  4.  Fhoehi  balnea.  The  Phnebus 
here  mentioned  is  either  some  balncator  of  the  day,  or,  more  likoly,  a 
freedman  of  Nero,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Ann.  xvi.  5—**  Ferebantque 
Vespasianum  tanquam  somno  conniveret,  a  Fhceho  liberto,  increpitum." 

235.  Ancheinoli.     Cf.  ^n.  x.  388,  389  :— 

*'  Rhoeti  de  gente  vetusta 
•S  Anchemolum  thalamos  aujum  incestare  novercae." 

23G.  Cf.  ^n.  i.  195  :— 

"  Vina  bonus  qune  deinde  cadis  onerarat  Acesteg 
Littore  Triuacrio  dederatque  abeuntibus  Xxghh 
Dividit." 
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242.  H(ec  cnres  et  quum  s$  veterit  annus,  &c.  "  Look  after  this/and 
at  the  close  of  the  3'ear  you  shall  receive  as  your  reward  as  much  gold 
as  the  people  demand  for  the  gladiator  who  is  successful  in  the 
games." 


SATIKE  VIII. 


Introduction. — On  the  whole,  it  seems  prohable  that  the  date  of 
this  satire  is  about  102  a.d.  ;  and  for  these  reasons — the  Lateranus 
mentioned  in  line  147  is  most  likely  the  one  of  that  name  who  had 
been  consul  a.d.  94  ;  the  foreign  conquests  of  Trajan  beyond  the 
Danube  (cf.  169)  were  achieved  in  101  a.d.  Again,  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  Ponticus  to  whom  the  poem  is  addressed  was  the  same 
person  to  whom  Martial  dedicated  his  twelf th  book,  which  was  written 
in  104. 

Pride  of  birth,  and  the  degeneracy  of  inherited  nobility,  furnish 
the  two  key-notes  of  the  satire. 

Argument. — What  avails  it  to  vaunt  high  birth,  if,  in  spite  of,  and 
in  the  actual  presence  of,  our  ancestors,  we  live  evilly  ?  What  can 
it  profit  Fabius  to  vaunt  his  descent  from  Hercules,  if  he  is  covetous, 
a  fool,  effeminate,  and  brings  disgrace  upon  his  family  ?  VVhatever 
be  your  ancestry,  virtue  only  is  true  nobility.  Be  a  Paulus  in 
morals.  Let  virtue  take  precedence  of  the  images  of  your  ancestors, 
and  of  your  lictors  innate  goodness  of  heart — that  is  the  first  ne^-es- 
sity.  If  you  are  holy,  you  are  noble,  be  you  Gaetulicus,  or  from 
whatever  stock  you  come.  How  can  a  man  be  noble  if  he  is  unworthy 
of  his  race  ?  Nicknames  go  by  contraries :  beware  lest  you  be  not 
deceived  in  consequence  of  this.  At  whom  do  I  say  all  this  ?  At 
you,  Rubellius  Plautus,  who  pride  yourself  on  your  high  descent. 
As  if,  forsooth,  there  were  anything  creditable  in  that  to  your  own 
effbrts  !  You  sneer  at  the  rabble — low-born  wretches.  But  in  that 
feame  rabble  you  will  find  an  eloquent  lawyer  and  advocate,  or  a  brave 
soldicr,  wl)ile  you  are  as  useless  as  a  marble  head  of  Hermes. 
Animals  are  not  counted  noble  unless  they  show  themselves  brave. 
That  horse  is  praiscd  which  has  won  many  races.  Useless  steeds  are 
put  up  to  auction,  in  spite  of  their  lineage  and  breeding,  or  are  made 
to  tum  a  mill  or  draw  a  waggon.  In  the  same  way,  you  must  not 
rely  upon  your  ancestors  alone  ;  tell  me  of  something  which  I  may 
add  to  your  titles,  other  than  that  you  are  wolbborn.  So  mucli  for 
Plautus,  who,  fool  that  he  is,  is  elated  with  the  consciousness  of  his 
rclationship  to  Nero.  But  as  for  you,  my  friend,  I  bescech  you  trust 
not  solely  to  the  merits  of  your  faniily.  It  is  a  perilous  thing  to 
trust  solely  to  the  fame  of  others  :  tho  pillar  once  removed,  the  roof 
falls  in.  Quit  yourself  honourably  in  all  the  duties  of  j^our  life, 
whatever  thcy  may  be.  Be  a  good  soldier,  an  upright  judge.  Count 
not  your  life  before  your  character ;  for  the  man  who  does  that 
dcserves  to  die,  however  prosperous,  however  luxurious,  he  maybo. 
AVhen  you  are  appointed  governor  of  the  province  you  wish  for,  put 
reins  uj^on  your  temper  and  desires.  Respect  the  laws.  Shun  extor- 
tion,  aud  think  of  those  who  were  condcmned  for  robbino:  the  Cili' 
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ciiiiiH.  To  tho  Ciliciimfi  tho  coTulcrimution  wai  worth  Httlo.  Tou  had 
1)(!ltor  Holl  yoiir  old  cIothcH,  (JhiitrippiiH,  thun  waato  a  paiigc  henf  o  to 
lioino.  ThuMo  provinciuln  Hutrorud  lur  Icim  when  they  were  originalljr 
coii(|u«rcd.  Thcy  thcn  hud  somo  of  thcir  propf.-rty  hjft  thom.  Now 
tlmt  iH  Kono;  for  ^ovcrnoru  huvo  como  to  thom  who  have  mado  j;p-<:ut<;r 
triumjilis  in  timo  of  pcuro  thun  wcro  evor  mudc  iu  timo  of  war.  You 
ni;iy  di^npiso  tho  HlKidiaiiH  und  CorinthiaiiH  ;  do  not  dcH]jiHO  Spain, 
(iaul,  lUyricum,  uiid  Africa.  MariuH  huH  robhcd  all  thcHcj.  It  in  wcll 
not  to  iiijuro  tho  hruvo  und  poor,  Evcn  thout^h  you  roh  thom  of  all 
thcir  p()S.sc.sHi<jnH,  Ihcy  havo  still  their  arms  Iclt  tlicrn.  Thin  Ih  no  idle 
common-pluco  ;  it  iH  an  truo  uh  unythinj^  tho  Sil-  siy.     If,  in 

your  capacity  of  provincial  govcrnor,    your  ati  -  aro  honcHt, 

your  witu  is  not  avuricious,  you  may  claim  any  anccHtor  you  like, 
howuvur  remotc.  If  you  aro  ambitious,  luntful,  und  crucl,  the  nobility 
of  your  origin  only  exu|:jgcratc8  your  vices.  Why  vaunt  your  high 
birth — you  who  can  forge  willB  and  commit  adultcry  P  Ix>ok  at 
LaterunuH :  he  driven  hia  coach  at  ni^ht  past  the  ahhcs  of  hin  HircH, 
seen  only  by  the  moon  aiid  Htars.  When  the  period  of  hiH  c/>nBuI«h1p 
is  past,  ho  will  do  bo  without  Hhame — will  even  pcrform  the  menial 
occuputions  of  a  groom.  At  the  grcaHy  tavem,  the  hont,  with  the 
bu.sUing  air  that  becomea  a  host,  gocs  oiit  to  meet  him,  and  the  Ltnd- 
lady  brings  out  hcr  wine.  "  We  were  all  like  thifl,"  someone  may  say, 
"  when  wu  were  yoiing."  Very  likely  ;  but  we  huve  ceascd  to  act  in  thia 
manner  now.  ISuch  faults  as  these  we  ought  to  abundon  for  ever  directly 
we  begin  to  shave.  What  ia  excusable  in  children  is  not  so  in  one 
who  is  old  enough  to  perform  useful  service  in  the  wara.  Send  him 
ou  foreign  duty,  Caesar ;  but  you  must  look  for  him  amid  the  low  com- 
pany  of  the  eating-house.  Had  you  such  a  slave  as  this,  you  wouM 
punish  liim,  and  placo  hiin  under  confinement.  But  a  Brutus  may  do 
■what  would  disgrace  a  cobbler.  Nor  is  this  the  worst.  When  Daina- 
sippus  has  spent  all  his  money,  he  goes  upon  the  stage  and  plays  in 
low  farces.  So,  too,  does  Lentulus.  It  is,  of  course,  disgraceful  in 
the  people  to  sit  by  and  see  these  patrician  butlooneries.  Wliat 
mutters  the  price  at  which  these  aristocratic  mimes  sell  their  life  P 
They  are  not  compelled  by  the  preetor ;  of  their  own  free  will  they 
sell  themselves  to  the  praetor  for  his  shows.  Even  if  it  were  a  choice 
b(;tween  the  stage  and  death,  would  not  death  be  the  preferable 
alternative  of  the  two  ?  However,  we  have  a  fiddler  for  an  emperor,  and 
80  we  need  not  be  surprised.  Look  at  Gracchus !  With  face  uncovered, 
he  casts  his  net ;  his  tunic  and  his  cap  teli  us  who  he  is.  C^juld  but  the 
people  express  their  real  opinion,  would  they  not  choose  with  one  accord 
a  Sencca  before  a  Nero  ?  He  has  been  guilty  of  many  crimes — of 
parricide — a  very  Orestes ;  only  between  the  reasons  which  prompted. 
the  acts  of  each  there  is  all  the  ditference  in  the  world.  (Jrestea 
avenged  his  father's  death  on  his  mother,  because  he  was  bid  b}'  the 
gods ;  but,  beyond  this,  he  never  poisoncd  any  relations,  never  acted, 
and  never  wrote  on  the  Trojan  war.  Our  noble  prince  does  all  of 
tliese  things  Catiline  and  Cathegus  were  both  of  them  high-bom, 
biit  they  attempted  to  burn  the  city.  Our  consul  was  awake :  he, 
though  a  tiovus  homo,  guarded  and  preserved  Kome,  and  by  doing 
so  gaiued  greater  glory  thau  Octavius  now  at  Actium  or  Philippi. 
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Tvome  in  her  freedom  hailed  Cicero  the  father  of  his  eountry.  Ilia 
townsnian,  Marius,  was  summoned  from  tho  plough.  Single-handed 
he  subdued  the  Cimhri,  and  when  thc  battle  was  over  he  was  crowned 
before  his  colleague.  The  Decii,  too,  were  plebeians  ;  yet  their  acta 
of  devotion  saved  Rome.  The  crown  of  llomulus  descended  to  the 
son  of  a  slave.  It  was  a  slave,  too,  who  prevented  the  consuTs  sons 
from  betraying  the  city.  Better  to  be  the  son  of  Thersites  and  like 
Achilles,  than  the  son  of  Achilles  and  like  Thersites.  In  the  earliest 
days  Ronie  was  an  asyhim :  who  was  your  auccstor  then  ?  A  chep- 
herd  ?     Perhaps  some  one  worse. 

1,  2.  Stemmata  quid  faciwit  ?  "  Of  what  worth  are  your  pedigrees  ?  " 
There  were  two  ways  in  which  the  liomans  reckoned  their  genealogy. 
The  first  was  to  have  a  series  of  busts — imagines — of  their  ancestors 
disposed  in  difFerent  niches  of  the  atrium,  connected  together  by  lines, 
showingthe  exact  steps  inthe  descent.  All  the  allusions  inthe  tirstfive 
lines  of  this  satire  seem  to  be  to  this  usage  :  e.g.  pictos  ostendere  vultus, 
humerosque carentem  Corvinum, &c.  Whenthe  i?na(/incsv/eTe  thusarranged, 
the  whole  was  called  a  stemma,  which  word  originally  applied  only  to 
the  wreaths  that  crowned  tlio  imayines  {aTttpav).  The  second  manner 
resoried  to  is  that  mentioncd  in  line  6 — goteris  tabula.  This  tabula  was 
simply  a  genealogical  sheet,  with  coloured  portraits  of  the  heads 
of  tlie  family,  connected,  as  in  the  other  case,  with  lines,  with  the 
tituli  of  the  respective  portraits  engraved  beneath  thcm.  The  imagines 
were  carried  in  all  funcral  processions.  Mr.  Macleane,  however, 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  pictos  vultus  in  line  2  are  the  imagines 
pictcB  of  Pliny,  and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  imagines  cerece 
which  composed  the  stemma.  Another  explanation  of  imagims  is  that 
they  were  hollow  masks.  Cf.  infra,  40 ;  IMartial  iv.  40 — Atria 
Tisonum  stabant  cum  stemmate  toto  ;  and  Persius  iii.  28 — Stemmate  quod 
Tusco  ramum  millesime  ducis.  Longo  sanguine  censeri,  "  to  be  reckoned 
of  ancient  family."  Longo  sanguine,  the  ablative  of  value.  Cf. 
parvo  cere  censeri. 

3.  JEmilia)ios.  The  allusion  is  to  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  ^milianus, 
the  son  of  L.  -/Emilius  Pauhis,  who  gained  his  luime  bccause  he  was 
adoptcd  by  P.  Scipio,  son  of  Africanus  Major.  In  eurribus.  Cf.  vii. 
125.     Apparently  a  common  position  for  a  portrait. 

4.  Curios  jam  dimidios.  Of  the  Curii,  a  plebeian  family,  Curius 
Dentatus  was  the  first  illustrious  member.  Cf.  Sat.  ii.  3.  "  The 
iniages  of  the  Curii  broken  now  in  half."     Cf.  xv.  5. 

5.  Corvinum.  A  cognomen  of  the  Valeria  Gens,  a  very  ancient 
family.  Galbam.  Galba  came  of  the  Sulpicia  Gens,  and  on  this 
account  Suetonius  pi-onounces  hira  "haud  dubie  nobilissimus." 

6.  Generis  tabula.     Cf.  supra,  1. 

7.  Posthac  multa  contingere  virga.  The  genuineness  of  this  line  is 
extremely  questionable.  As  to  what  the  virga  means,  a  variety  of 
interpretations  are  assigned.  1.  Taking  f/ryrt  as  equal  to/rtsfc^.  "To 
luive  affinity,  through  many  ancestors  who  bore  the  fasces,  to,"  &c. 
2.  Virga  =  linece  or  rami,  the  connecting  lines  running  betwccn  the 
•mogines.  3.  Virga  =  a  broom.  Cf.  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  7'<iG — Unda  prius 
spargat  virgaque  vcrrat  humum.  "  To  touch,or  brush,  with  the  frequent 
broom   the   bust,"    i.e.   to    kcep    it   clean.      4.    Virga  =  a   wand   or 
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wiilking-Btick.     "  Always  Uj  bo  pjinting  out  with  your  wand  M  your 

UIlCOMtorH." 

H.  FiimoaoK.     As  hns  boon  uuid  (cf.  supra,  1)  tho  imagine*  stood  in  the 

eUrium,  in  wliicli  too  wiim  {]iuftjcua. 

y.  Ltpidis.  Tho  Ii<;|>i(li  bolonf^od  to  tho  ^milia  Ocn»,  <i  propo%  of 
wliom  (Jicoro,  in  Iho  r}iili|»j>ic8  (xiii.  \  8),  wiyn,  "  Muf^iis  et  mtiltiii 
I)i^iu;ri)>uH  M.  Lopidum  roMpublica  iliigutum  tcnet."   Quo^  cf.  xiv.  135. 

10.  Aha.     Cf.  i.  88. 

11.  Kumantinoa.  Numantiiius,  a  title  confcrred  upon  Bcipio  Afri- 
canus  Minor  aflor  ho  had  ronquorcd  Numantia. 

13.  Allobrogicia.  Q.  Fabiua  MuximuM,  whose  8on  it  is  who  is 
montionod  in  tho  next  line,  wus  cuUed  Allobrogicufl,  from  hia  conquoMt 
ovor  tho  AUobrogeH,  b.c.  121.  The  magna  ara,  or  maxima  ara,  wuh  an 
altar  noar  tho  Forum  lioarium,  sacrod  to  Ilorcules,  who,  acconling 
to  the  legond,  built  it  after  ho  had  conquered  Cucus.  Cf.  Ovid,  VnuL 
i.  581:— 

"  Consituitque  sibi,  quffi  Maxima  dicitur,  aram, 
liic  ubi  pars  urbis  de  bove  nonien  habet." 

14.  Natus  in  Ilerculeo  lare.  Because  the  Fabii  were  said  to  be 
desccndcd  Irom  Hercules  ;  though,  asks  Juvenal,  what  good  is  thia, 
if  this  Fabius  is  avaricious,  empty-headed,  and  offeminate? 

15.  Euganea.  Cf.  Livy  I.  i. — Eugamisque  qui  itUer  rnare  Alpeaque 
iucolebant  pulsis  Htmtos  Trojanosque  eae  transire  tervae.  Eugami 
pcrhaps  =  ivyavut^  (Pliny).  The  namo  survivea  in  the  Euguncan 
Hills,  celebrated  by  Shelley,  south-wost  of  Padua. 

16.  Cati)u:nsi  pumice.  Catina  was  in  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  Etna,  and 
tlie  stone  spoken  of  thrown  up  with  the  volcanic  discharge.  As  for 
tbe  practice  alluded  to,  cf.  Martial  xiv.  205  : — 

"  Sit  nobis  aetate  puer  non  pumice  levis." 

17.  Squalentes  traducit  avos.  "  Disgraces  hia  rough  old  sirea."  For 
squalentts,  cf.  xvi.  31  ;  for  traducit,  xi.  31. 

18.  Frangendd  imagine.  Because  the  imagines  of  those  convicted  of 
capital  offences  were  broken  by  public  order.  Cf.  the  downfall  of 
Scjanus,  x.  58.     Funestat,  "  causes  a  blot  on  the  faraily  scutcheon." 

21.  Faulus.  A  cognomen  of  the  Gens  .^milia,  as  Cossus  and 
Drusus  are  of  the  Cornelia  and  Livia  Gens.  "Be  like  these  in  point 
of  virtue." 

22.  IIos,  i.e.  mores.     "Esteem  virtue  beyond  mere  high  birth." 

23.  Virgas  =  fasces.     Cf.  supra,  7. 

24.  Prima  mihi  debes  animi  bona.  "  First  give  me  inbom  worth" 
(Gifford). 

26.  Agnosco  procerem.  "  I  recognise  Nature'8  nobleman."  Gcetulice. 
The  person  spoken  of  is  Cossus  Cornelius  Lentulua,  called  Gaetulicua 
from  his  conquest  over  the  Gaetuli,  a.d.  1. 

27.  Silanus.     A  cognomen  of  tbe  Gens  Junia. 

29.  Quodclamat  Osiri,  &c.  The  exclamation  tvpffKafifv,  avy\aipij}fiiv, 
was  raised  by  the  Egyptians  when,  after  the  death  of  the  ox  whom 
Osiris  was  supposed  to  animate,  another  was  found.     Cf.  \i.  534. 

30.  Generosum  =  kclKoq  KayadoQy  fTritiKtjQ.  "  The  gentleman,"  used 
here  appaiently  in  a  secondary  eense  of  the  moral  qualities  supposed 
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to  be  dorived  from  patrician  blood,  perhaps  =  our  *' thoronghbrcd." 
Originally,  gcnerosus  is  opposed  to  nobilis.  A  pleboian  might  become 
nobilis  from  political  hononrs,  but  not  generosus. 

32.  Nanuwi  cujusdam  Atlanta  vocamus.  Rich  men  at  Rome  were  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  deformed  shives,  dwarfs,  &c.,  whom  they 
christoned  by  nicknames,  the  pointof  which  was  their  inappropriato- 
ness.  Hence  the  force  of  the  admonition  in  line  38 — Et  metucs,  ne  tu 
sis  Orcticus  aut  Camerinus.  By  Creticus,  Q.  Caecilius  INfetellus  is  perhaps 
meant,  who  gained  the  name  from  his  conquest  over  Crete,  b.c.  62. 
Camerinus,  a.familia  belonging  to  the  Gens  ISulpicia. 

39.  Ilis  ego  qmm  monui  ?  "  Whom  have  I  had  in  view  in  all  those 
admonitions."  Eubelli  Tlauti.  Another  reading  is  Blande,  which, 
however,  is  not  equally  applicable.  Rubellius  Blandus  was  the 
father,  and  Julia  was  the  mother,  of  Plautus,  who  was  put  to  death 
by  Nero.  In  spite  of  Juvenars  strictures  upon  liis  family  pride, 
Tacitus  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  praise  (Ann.  xiv.  22)  : — "  Omnium 
ore  Rubellius  Plautus  celebrabatur  cui  noljilitas  per  matrem  ex  Julia 
familia.  Ipse  placita  majorum  colebat  habitu  severo,  casta  et  secreta- 
domo,  quantoque  metu  occultior  tanto  plus  famas  adeptus." 

43.  Sub  aggere.     Cf.  v.  153. 

46.  Cccropidcs.     A  synonym  for  one  of  royal  blood. 

47.  Quiritcm.  A  Roman  citizen  (emphatic),  though  a  plebeian. 
The  use  of  Quiritcm  in  tlie  singular  is  rare. 

49.  De  plcbe  togata.  Cf  i.  96 ;  cf.  infra,  240.  Togatus  here  seems 
to  be  used  as  specially  indicating  the  garb  of  peace,  and  is,  therefore, 
opposed  to  armis  industrius  in  52. 

50.  Quijuris  nodos,  &c.  "  To  expound  the  knotty  points  of  juris- 
prudence  and  the  riddles  of  the  law." 

52.  Custodcs  aquilas.     *'  Legions  quarterod  to  keep  guard  over." 

53.  Truncoque  simillimus  Ilermce.  Any  mutilated  bust  or  torso  is 
meant — not  nccessarily  one  of  Hermes. 

57.  Generosa.    Cf  supra,  30. 

58.  Sic.  "  On  these  conditions  we  proceed."  Cf.  TTor.  Odo  I.  iii.  1 
— Sic  fratres  Helcncc,  &c.  "  On  thisunderstanding  may  they  keep  you 
eafe,  that  you  restore  Virgil  alive." 

62.  Corxjphcci,  or  Corythce.  In  either  case  the  name  of  the  parent 
animal — if  the  former  of  the  dam,  if  the  hitter  of  tbe  sire.  "  But  the 
Btock  of  Coryphaeus  and  Hirpinus  is  a  breed  which  tlie  owner  is  glad 
to  put  up  to  the  hammer  if  success  seldom  visits  them  in  liarnoss." 

63.  Ilirpini.  A  celebrated  horse,  perhaps  so  called  from  Ilirpinus, 
son  of  Aquilo,  the  racer.  Cf.  Martial  iii.  63 — Hirpini  vetcrcs  qui  hene 
norit  avos. 

67.  Trito  ducunt  epircdia  coUo.  "  Put  to  the  meaner  task  of  drawing 
carts  {fpircdia  is  also  taken  to  mean  harness)  and  turning  a  baker'8 
{Nepotis,  used  as  a  propcr  name)  mill. 

68.  Te,  non  tua.  "That  we  may  admire  you  yourself,  not  the 
accidents  of  birth  that  have  chmg  to  you.  I)a,  "  produce,"  "  giva 
evidence  of,"  some  noble  deed  of  your  own  doing  {privatus). 

69.  Titulis  incidcrc,  &c.  Cf.  Propertius  II  [.  iv.  16 — Titulis  oppida 
capta  lcgam;  Horace,  Ode  III.  xxiv.  27,  28—Fater  urhium  suhscribi 
statuis. 
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71.  Utrr  natiit  ad  juvrtirm,  &c.  "80  murh  for  tho  youlh  wh'>«f 
noltility  {fama)  huH  givcn  liini  to  iin  haii(?lity,  ptifled  up,  and  «ur- 
churncd  witJi  hiw  kinnhipto  Noro."  For  thin  UBeof/ama,  bc-e  Iloruce, 
Siit.  I.  vi.  IG — Qni  fanuc  mrrit  inepttm. 

73.  Senau8  eommunia.  "  Syinpiithy  with  mftnkind."  TfnnyB^.n*» 
'*  conmion  HonHO  of  niont."  A  hciiho  of  *'  convcritionjil  dc«coruni  "  (Sir 
W.  ll.irnilton  Ucid'a  Works,  p.  75s).  Cf.  Uor.  Sat.  I.  iii.  66— O^mmuni 
aeu.su  plaue  caret, 

74.  Ctuaeri  laude  (uorum.     Cf.  Hupm,  ii. 

75.  Sic.     "  On  this  condition."     Cf.  supra,  68. 

78.  Falmea  viciuaa  d^aidcrat  ulmoa.  Cf.  Ilor.  Ode  IV.  v.  31 — Et 
vitem  viduaa  ducit  ad  arborea. 

79.  Tutor  boum.  A  ^uurdian,  eithfr  to  a  minor  or  to  a  woman. 
Arbiter,  diiroront  from  judex,  and  not  ihe  sjime  as  our  arhitrator.  The 
distinction  between  arbitrium  nTnljudirium  is  of  this  kind :  in  a  judi- 
cium,  the  demand  nmde  was  for  a  certiiin  fixed  sum  of  money  (pecuniee 
certa) ;  not  so  in  an  arbitrium,  where  the  amount  waa  not  fixed.  In  a 
judiriuin  the  plaintiff  gained  all  tliat  he  claimed,  or  nothing:  "  Si 
paret  II. S.  looo-  dari  oportere."  In  an  arbitrium  as  much  was  given 
him  as  seemed  fair:  **  Quanto  aequius  melius  id  dari."  Again,  the 
judicium  was  constituted  with  a  poena  or  per  apotiaionem  ;  there  was  no 
pana  in  the  case  of  an  arbitrium.  Laatly,  the  arbiter  waa  allowed  con- 
siderable  latitude  in  the  matter  of  discretion. 

85.  Dignus  morte  perit.  *'  That  man  deserves  to  die — nay,  is  dead 
already.     Perit,  contracted  iov  periit. 

86.  The  Mons  Gaurus,  on  the  Lacus  Lucrinas,  gave  its  name  to  the 
oyster-beds  for  which  those  waters  were  famous.  Cosmus  was  a  well- 
known  perfumer  of  imperial  Korae ;  and  the  vaa  anum  was  the  vessel 
in  which  he  distilled  his  essenccs. 

89.  Socii  refers  to  lioman  subjectg  heyond  the  confines  of  Italy — the 
inhubitants  of  a  province.  Regea  were  native  princes,  like  those  of 
India  under  British  rule. 

91.  Quid  curia  mandet.  Although  the  govemment  of  all  provincea 
was  conducted  by  imperial  rescripts,  communicated  to  the  govemors, 
senatorial  differed  from  imperial  goveraors  in  heing  appointed  nomi- 
nally  by  the  senate  {airia).  Capito  was  made  govemor  of  Cilicia 
A.D.  56,  but  next  j-ear  was  convicted  of  extortion,  and  degraded. 
Numitor  may  possibly  be  the  man  mentioned  in  the  preceding  satire, 
line  74. 

94.  PiratcB  Cilinim.  "  They  who  robbed  the  robhers,"  the  piracy 
of  the  Cilicians  being  proverbial. 

95.  Fraconem,  &c.  "Better  provide  some  herald  who  will  sell  your 
old  clothes  for  you."     Cf.  vii.  6. 

96.  Of  Pansa  and  Natta  nothing  is  known. 

97.  Kaulum.  Passage-money  to  Rome,  where  he  was  going  t« 
bring  the  case  for  trial. 

101.   Conchylia  Coa.     Cf  iii.  41. 

102 — 104.  Myro  and  Polyclitus,  both  sculptors,  hom  at  the  saice 
time  as  Phidias.  Mentor  was  a  celebrated  coelator  argcnti  (silver- 
cliaser),  who  lived  before  the  Templeof  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  buraed 
down,  B.c.  356. 
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105.  Dolahella  was  prastor  at  Cllicia  from  b.c.  80  to  u.c.  79,  whcn 
he  was  arraigncd  and  convicted  at  llome  for  poculation.  Antonius, 
proconsul  of  Macedonia,  was  also  convi^ted,  in  spite  of  Cicero'8 
defence  of  him,  of  the  same  misdemeanour.  Verres,  the  cliief  witness 
against  Dolabella,  was  himsclf  so  convincingly  prosecuted  by  Cicero, 
that  he  went  into  voluntary  exile  rather  than  face  the  too  certain 
verdict. 

107.  riures  de  pace  triumphos,  i.e.  they  get  more  of  triumph  out 
of  peace  than  tho  original  conqueror  had  out  of  war. 

111.  Mdicula.  A  niche  or  bracket  for  the  reception  of  images. 
This  and  the  following  line  are  undoubtedly  spurious. 

113 — 118.  The  Rhodians,  in  spite  of  their  good  seamansbip,  wcre, 
like  the  Corinthians,  proverbially  corrupt.  Kesin  was  employed,  like 
the  pum/ce  (cf.  supra,  18),  for  giving  an  artificial  smoothness  to  tho 
skin  by  depriving  it  of  hair.  The  peculating  aristocrat  robs  those 
communities  who  are  unable  to  resist ;  but  they  shun,  with  an  ignoble 
discretion,  the  manlier  nativesof  Spain,  Gaul,  Illyria,  and  the  Africans 
who  supplied  Kome  with  corn  {inessoribus  illis).  Circo,  scenceque 
vacantem.  "That  spends  all  its  time  at  the  circus  and  theatre."  Cf. 
Taciius,  Hist.  i.  4 — Flehs  sordida  circo  et  theatro  sueta, 

120.  Discinxerit,  "plundercd." 

125.  Quod  modo  proposui,  &c.  "  What  I  have  just  told  you  is  no 
idle  common-place ;  it  is  gospel  truth." 

127.  Si  tibi  sancta  cohors  comitum.  "If  the  members  of  your  stafF 
conduct  themselves  concicntiously."  A  provincial  governor's  staff  was 
termed  comites  and  cohors.  Cf.  Plorace,  Sat.  I.  vii.  23 — Laudat  Brutum 
laudatque  cohortem. 

128.  Acersecomes,  "favourite."  Conjuge.  Servius  Ca3cina,  a.d.  21, 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  old  law  into  force  that  provincial  governora 
should  not  take  out  their  wives  with  them,  but  failcd. 

129.  Conventus.  The  meeting  held  in  the  chicf  towns  in  the  varions 
districts  of  the  colonies  :  hence  the  towns  themselves — something  like 
our  "assize  towns." 

130.  Celceno,  sc.  conjux.  Cf.  iEneid  iii.  211 — Qucb  diva  Cclceno 
Harpyicvque  colunt  alice. 

131.  Fico.  Picus  was  a  fabulous  king  of  Italy  in  the  earlicst  times, 
and  a  son  of  Saturn. 

142.  Quo  mihi  te,  ^xCo^vA.  jactas  or  ostcntas.  Cf.  supra,  9 — Falsas  sig- 
nare  tabellas.     Cf.  i.  67. 

145.  Santonico.  Tho  Santones  wcre  a  Gaulish  tribe,  dwclling  north 
of  the  Garonne,  famous  for  their  woollen  manufactures.  Cucullo.  Cf. 
vi.  117. 

147.  Lateranus.  Cf.  x.  17.  On  account  of  an  intrigue  with  Mcssa- 
lina,  he  had  been  banished  from  the  Senate,  and  was  afterwards 
restored  by  Nero. 

149.   Testes,  in  opposition  to  sidcra. 

151.   Claraluce.     '*The  broad  duylight." 

153.  Virga  prior  annuet.  "  Hc  will  be  thc  first  to  nod  to  him  after 
using  his  whip." 

155.  Lanatas.     Cf.  the  substantive  use  of  laniger  and  biden». 

157.  Facies,  i.e.  of  Epona  and  of  other  kindred  deities. 
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1/38.  Pcnu/if'-/!  popinan.  I}ecau«o  thcy  were  kept  open  all  night 
Cf.  XV.  43 — J\rvi(jili  thoro. 

lOH.  Thcrmarum  calicin.  Thermct  hcro  may  nioan  Iho  warm  hathfi, 
juBt  U8  woU  HH  thermopolia — pluccB  whcre  wino  and  water  wcro 
Bold  ;  wino  und  otJicr  bcveragcH  could  be  got  at  tho  haths  aii  wcll. 
Inscripta  lintea  niuy  nican  eithcr  tho  curtainii  wrought  over  with 
figurofl,  or  tho  towcl»,  which  would  probably  hare  on  thcm  uome  mark 
to  indicftto  their  owncrship. 

170.  2'r(C8tare  Nerotiem^  &c.  "  You  are  qualified  in  point  of  age  to 
protcct  tho  pcrHon  of  t)io  cniperor." 

171.  Miite  Ostia.  "  Scnd  him  to  Obtia,"  i.e.  with  a  view  of  embark» 
ing  liiiu  to  forcign  parts. 

173.  Jaccntem  =  disrumbctitem. 

176.  licsiipinati.     "  I->ying  down  quito  drunk." 

180.  Ncmpe  in  Lucanos,  &e.  "  Surely  you  Hhould  send  him  to  taste 
tho  country  air  of  Lucania,  or  to  a  workshop."  Aa  for  erga^tula,  cf. 
iii.  141,  vi.  151,  xiv.  24. 

181,  182,  Trojufjence.  The  mock-heroic  vein.  Cf.  i.  100.  VoU$ot. 
Volcsus  was  the  futher  of  Valcrius  Publicola. 

186.  Sipario.  A  curtain  originally ;  then  a  theatre.  Phasma  Catulli. 
Somc  low  farce  written  by  the  playwright  Catullufl,  who  i&  mentioned 
in  xiii.  111. 

187.  Laureohan.  The  name  of  some  play,  in  which  the  hero, 
Lauieolua,  ia  crucified.  Lentulus  is  called  velox,  because  he  dexteroualy 
jumps  on  one  side,  and,  while  phiying  the  part  of  Laureolufl,  presenta 
to  the  executioner  a  wooden  figure  to  cnicify. 

191.  Tlanipedcs.  Acting  in  mimes,  because  then  nothing  waa  worn 
on  their  feet  by  the  playera. 

192,  193.  Mamercorum.  The  Mamerci  were  a  family  of  the  Gens 
..^nnlia.  Quanti  sua  funera  vendant,  Quid  rcfert  ?  There  is  some 
little  doubt  as  to  what  sua  funera  may  mean.  It  has  been  suggofeted 
that,  taking  it  in  connection  with  what  has  been  said  before  about 
sham  executions  (cf.  supra,  188),  it  may  possibly  mean  "  stage  deaths." 
Madvig  renders  it,  "  the  corpse  of  the  patriciate."  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  adequate  reason  against  putting  on  it  a  more  literal 
construction,  and  referring  it  to  the  perils  which  these  patricians  sub- 
mitted  to,  in  fighting  like  gladiators  at  the  public  games.  Under  the 
empire,  the  office  of  aedile  having  fallen  into  disrepute,  these  exhibi- 
tions  were  looked  after  by  the  prtetor,  whence  they  gained  the  name 
of  prcctoris  ludi. 

195.  Tinge  tamcn,  &c.  "  Suppose  the  choice  lay  between  death  by 
the  sword,  on  one  hand,  and  appearance  on  the  stage  on  the  other  ?  " 

197.  Tliymde.  Cf.  i.  36.  Zclotypus,  the  jealous  husband.  Corin- 
thus,  an  actor,  took,  it  appears,  the  part  of  the  blockhead. 

199.  Hac  ultra  quid  erit  nisi  ludus  ?  "  If  we  go  on  in  thifl  way, 
what  shall  we  have  at  Rome  but  this  kind  of  shows  ?" 

200.  Mirmillonis.  The  Mirmillones  were  a  kind  of  gladiators, 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  having  the  image  of  a  fish  on  their 
helmets.  They  imitated  the  Gauls  in  their  equipments,  having  a  short 
Bword  and  a  long  oblong  shield. 

201.  Gracchutn,     Cf.  Sat.  ii.  144.     Falce  supina.     The  epithet  here 
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indicatcs  that  the  falx  was  employed  to  striko  upwards,  not  down- 
wards. 

202.  Damnat  enim  tales.  The  meaning  oi  this  line  is,  that  Gracchns 
prefers  that  sort  of  gladiatorial  dress  which  will  conceal  him  the  lcast 
from  view,  and  which  happened  to  be  the  costume  of  the  retiarius.  Cf. 
204 — Fendentia  retia. 

207,  208.  Gredamus  tuniccB.  "  We  may  know  him  by  his  tunic." 
Awea,  sc.  tunica.     Spira,  the  strings  which  tie  on  his  galerus,  or  hat. 

209,  210.  Ergo,  &c.  "  And  so,  since  every  one  recognises  Gracchua, 
his  opponent  must  endure  a  more  severe  disgrace  than  if  he  had 
rcceived  any  wound." 

213,  214.  Non  dehuit  una  parari^  &c.  The  allusion  is  to  the  Roman 
punishment  for  parricide — to  be  scourged,  sewed  up  in  a  sack  with  a 
dog,  a  cock,  a  snake,  and  a  monkey,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Farricidium  included  the  murder  of  any  relative.  In  this  way  Nero 
would  have  been  guilty  of  three  distinct  acts  of  parricide:  he  had 
murdered  his  mother,  Agrippina,  his  aunt,  Domilia,  and  his  adopted 
brother,  Britannicus. 

215.  Agamemnonidce  =  Orestes. 

221.  Troica  non  scripsit.  *' Ho  never  wrote  a  poem  about  Troy.'* 
Verginius.  L.  Verginius  Rupes  was  governor  of  Upper  Germany, 
A.D.  63.  When  Vindcx  rebelled  against  Nero,  Verginius  was  sent 
against  him.  The  two,  however,  met  in  amicable  conference,  and 
agreed  to  direct  their  joint  forccs  against  Nero.  Owing  to  some 
error,  they  attacked  each  other,  and  Vindex  was  killed. 

228,  229.  JDomiti.  Nero  was  the  son  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
He  had  written  a  tragedy  entitled  Antigone.  Syrma  {rrvpeiv),  a 
long  sweeping  train  worn  by  tragic  actors.  Menalippe  was  the 
daughter  of  iEoIus,  and  hence  aflfordcd  a  theme  for  tragic  writings 
both  to  Ennius  and  Accius. 

234.  Braccatorum.  The  Galli  Braccati  afterwards  constituted 
Gallia  Narbonensis. 

235.  Tunica  molesta.  The  same  kind  of  punishment  as  that  alluded 
to  in  i.  155. 

238.  Galeatum.     "  Eeadily  equipped  for  battle."     Cf.  i.  169. 

240.  Toga.  Cf.  supra,  49.  Cicero  used  to  say,  "  Cedaut  arma 
togae." 

241.  Leucade,  i.e.  the  battle  of  Actium,  tho  island  of  Leucas  being 
near  Actium. 

247.  Nodosam  post  hcec,  &c.  "Afterwards  he  used  to  have  the 
knotted  vine-stick"  {i.e.  of  the  ccnturion,  cf.  xiv.  193),  "if  he 
lagged  in  fortifying  the  camp  with  his  hatchet."  A  dolabrA  differs 
from  a  securis  in  having  an  axo  one  side  and  a  pick  on  the  other. 
Marius  conquered  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri  b.c.  102. 

252.  Nmnquam  attigerant  majora  cadavera,  &c.  Quintilian,  speak- 
ing  of  the  enormous  size  of  the  Cimbri,  says,  "Inusitata  corporum 
magnitudo." 

254.  Flebeice  Deciorum  animce.  There  were  two  devotions  on 
the  part  of  the  Decii.  The  first  was  that  which  occurred  in  the 
great  battle  with  the  Latins,  b.c.  340,  when  P.  Dccins  Mus  and 
T.    Manlius   Torquatus   were  joint   consuls.     Of  thesc,    the   former 
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dovotod  hiH  lifo  in  o})filionco  to  n  drrnm — ttii$  mnnihtu  tilluriqu*. 
Tlio  K«M'ori(l  instarHt;  w.t.s  tluit  of  tlif*  battl*'  of  Sintinuin,  B.c.  T.)'),  with 
th»j  Siininit<'H  und  tho  G;iuIh,  ulien  P.  Dcciiui  Mus,  the  Bon  of  the 
forc^^in^',  followcd  hiH  fnthcr^H  <;xain|)Io. 

2.')y.  Ancilla  natm.     Cf.  StTviiiH  TulliuH. 

201.  VnnlHa  laxahant,  &c.,  i.e.  tho  coDHpiracy  of  Brutu«'s  two  ■on* 
to  rcHtoro  iho  Turquins. 

204.  El  qua  =-  Clu?lia. 


6ATIRE  IX, 

Introduction. — If  tho  Crepcreiufl  Pollio  alluded  to  in  the  second 
vcrso  is  the  samo  as  that  mention«d  in  Satiro  xi.  43,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  they  were  writtcn  about  the  Biime  time  ;  and  th«re  ia 
no  doubt  that  tho  olovonth  satire  is  a  late  pro<Iuction.  Sauf'ia,  whoHe 
name  occurs  in  this  poem,  haa  also  been  described  in  a  clrmly  siniilar 
nianncr  above,  vi.  320,  a  fact  which  may  make  us  fix  the  time  of  the 
probable  composition  of  this  at  about  the  former  date.  Beyond  these 
two  indications,  there  is  nothing  upon  which  we  can  base  a  conjecture 
as  to  the  period  at  which  the  satire  waa  written. 

AiiGUMENT. — For  sneeiing  sarcasm  and  bitter  banter  the  satire  is 
remarkable.  It  describes  a  dialogue  between  Juvenal  and  a  man 
callcd  Naevolus,  who,  after  having  passed  his  life  in  a  condition  of  base 
and  discreditable  dependency  upon  a  wealthy  patron,  finds  old  age 
coming  upon  him  with  no  hopes,  and  suddenly  discovers  that  for  such 
sorviccs  as  he  has  aflforded  his  master  he  haa  been  cruelly  treated  in 
retum. 

2.  Frotite  obducta,  ceu  Marsya  victti».  "  "With  brow  as  gl<X)mj'  as 
ever  ISIarsyas,  whcn  he  was  conquered  {i.e.,  by  Apollo,  whom  lie 
challenged  to  a  musical  contest,  failing  to  win  which,  the  god  flayed  him 
alive),  wore."  The  allu.sion  probably  is  to  a  statue  of  ^larsyas  in  the 
forum,  representing  him  perhaps  in  the  agony  of  torture.  Mr. 
IMacleane  says  that  a  statue  of  this  description  exists  till  the  present 
time  in  the  Grand  Duke'8  Palace  at  Florence.  Cf.  Hor.  Sat.  I.  vi. 
130 — Obeundus  Marstja  qui  se  Voltum  ferre  negat  Noviorum  posse  minoris, 
whcre  a  similar  allusion  to  the  proverbially  sorrowful  countenance  of 
the  statue  is  perhaps  intended. 

7.  Qui  tripliccm  usuram,  &c.  "  TVTio,  although  he  waa  ready  to 
pay  interest  at  thrice  the  legal  rate,  went  about  in  vain,  and  could 
fiud  none  who  wcre  fools  enough  to  lend  him  money."  TripUcem 
usuram,  i.e.  thirty-six  per  cent.  Centesima,  or  a-sses  umra,  was  one  per 
cent.  per  month,  and  so  ten  per  cent.  per  annum  (the  Roman  year  being 
composed  of  ten  months),  or  twelve  per  cent.  accoi-ding  to  our  year. 
For  an  account  of  the  evils  of  Roman  usury  {fienebre  malum),  see 
Tacitus,  Ann.  VI.  x^-i. 

9, 10.  Agebas  veruam  cquitem.  *'  You  lead  the  life  of  a  petted  buffoon." 
Favourite  slaves  sometimes  acquired  the  nickname  of  cquifes ;  or 
Juvenval  may  mean  that  the  man  was  of  equcstrian  rank,  though  he 
had  lost  his  position.  Ruperti  says  that  the  expression  indicates  that 
NaBvolus  was  the  son  of  an  eques  by  a  slave.      Verna  was  properlv 
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applled  to  a  slave  1)0111  in  his  master^s  house,  ^ho  naturally  received  a 
good  deal  of  favoui-itism. 

11.  Salihus  vehemens  intra  pomceria  natis.  "  Your  city  wit ;  "  we 
should  perhaps  say,  *'  cockney  jokes."  For  a  full  account  of  the 
pomoeriim  sce  Livy  i.  44,  and  Sniith's  "  Dictionary  of  Antiquitics." 

14.  Briittia.     A  species  of  gum  growing  in  the  Bruttian  territory. 

29,  30.  Lacernas.  Cf.  supra,  i.  27,  and  Persius  i.  54.  Fectine,  the  comb 
by  which  the  threads  of  thc  woof  were  drawn  close  and  tight  together. 

31.    VencB  secundce.     "  Second-rate." 

54.  Passer.  "Abandoned  man."  For  a  similar  usage  in  Greek,  cf. 
aTpovOoQ. 

56.  Trifolinus  ager.  Trifolium  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  noar 
Sinuessa ;  by  others,  to  have  been  in  Campania,  near  Naples.  The 
latter  is  probably  true. 

57.  Suspectumque  jugitm  Cumis  et  Gaurus  inanis.  *'  The  hills  that 
tower  over  Cumoe."  Probably  those  which  rose  from  Puteoli  down- 
wards  to  Misenum.  Gaurus  has  been  ah-eady  mentioned,  supra,  viii. 
86.  Inanis,  (1)  "stripped  of  its  foliage,"  which  is  weak;  (2)  "hoUow, 
from  its  volcanic  nature  and  formation  ;"  (3)  Heinrich,  who  quotes  a 
remark  from  Athena^us,  to  the  elfect  that  the  grape  of  Gam-us  is  very 
rare  and  very  good — kul  oXiyoQ  Kai  Ka\\i(TTOQ — rcnders  it  an  equivalent 
to  infoecundus,  barren ;  (4)  Mr.  Long,  in  a  suggestion  made  to  Mr. 
IMacleane,  adopts  the  idea  that  inanis  points  to  the  fact  that  the  rich 
man  had  got  all  the  grapes  which  grew  upon  Gaurus,  and  that  there 
were  none  left.  I  believe  Heinrich's  interpretation  to  be  the  correct 
one,  unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Macleane  be  right  in  supposing  that  it  refers 
to  the  general  character  of  the  mountain,  which.  was  bleak,  except 
when  the  vines  were  out. 

64,  65.  Fuer  unicus,  ut  Polgphemi  Lata  acies.  "My  one  slave,  whora 
I  prize  as  highly  as  Polyphemus  did  his  one  big  eye."  Per  quatn,  i.e. 
"by  digging  out  which." 

100.  Opibus  =  divitibus. 

101.  Curia  Martis  Athenis.  The  high  court  of  Areopagus,  at 
Athens,  conducted  its  sittings  amid  the  greatcst  secrccy. 

103.  IJt  taceant,  subaud.  esto.  *'  Granted  that  thcy  do  hold  their 
tongues." 

107.  Ad  cantum  galli.  On  these  words  IMr.  Macleane  has  the  foUow- 
ingnote: — "  The  first  crowing  was  at  midnight.  Betwecn  the  time 
called  '  gallicinium '  and  the  rising  of  the  sun  {ante  diem)  was  called 
diliculum.  In  the  Gospcls  of  Matthew  and  Luke  our  Lord  says  to 
Peter,  '  Before  the  cock  crow  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice.'  jNIark, 
writing  at  Eome,  and  for  Romans  (as  is  supposed),  makes  our  Lord  say, 
'  Beforo  the  cock  crow  twice.'  The  time  meant  is  the  same,  that  is, 
the  hour  at  which  the  cock  crows  the  second  time,  which  was  con- 
ventionally  understood  as  the  hour  of  cock-crowing.  St.  Mark  (xiii. 
35)  divides  the  night  into  four  parts — 6-^£,  yitaovvKTiou,  d\eKTopo<pojviat 
7r()aii,  which  was  a  Koman  division." 

109.  Archimagiri,  apx^  fxdytwoQ.     "  Head  cook." 

113.  Inebriet  aurem.  The  verb  is  suggested  by  the  subject  which 
has  just  precedcd  it,  vinosus.  *'  Some  drunken  fellow  will  our  hia 
tipsy  eecrets  into  your  ear." 
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117.  Prn  pnpulo  fnnmn,  miTand.  naera.  "Wh»»n,  »w  &  ro<dal,  tlM 
KicriliroM  for  tln;  piiLlic  ^fKxl."     Cf.  Kdo^io» — Vum  faciam  rttuld. 

120 — 129.  "  P'or  youth'8  bloom,  t)»ut  ondures  but  for  tho  ihorlo«t 
Fpaco  of  our  Rorrowful  cxiHtfjnco,  huhtonB  to  fado  away.  £Ten  ah  we 
drink,  nnd  call  for  p^arlands,  nngiicntit,  and  girln,  old  age  atealfl  o*er  us 
uii]iorcfivcd."  GifTord'!)  rcndcring  of  theee  iew  linei)  though  some* 
■^hut  dilfuao,  is  not  unworthy  : — 

"  Fnr  yoiitli  too  fransipDt,  flowpr  of  life'8  Bhort  Jay, 
The  shorUMt  part,  but  bloH.woins  to  <Iecay. 
Lo!  wliile  wc  give  the  unrc^Mnlfl  hour 
Tf>  revelry  and  joy  in  p)le;i.sure'«  bower, 
Whilc  now  for  rosy  wreat.hs  our  brows  to  twinfl^ 
And  now  f<ir  nym[)hs  we  call,  and  now  for  wioe^ 
The  noiselesfl  foot  of  Time  stcals  swifily  hy, 
And  ere  we  drcam  of  manhood  age  is  nigh." 

140.  A  tegete  et  baculo  ?  Because  the  Roman  bcgprars  werc  known 
by  thcir  rug  nnd  EtafT.  "  "Wlicn  Hhall  I  get  twenty  thousand  scsterccfl 
•vvliich  I  can  placo  out  at  interest  ?  " 

111.  Argmti  rascula  puri.  Cups  of  uncba.sed  fiilver,  but  bo  maR.sivo 
tliat  Fahiicius,  the  censor,  would  not  have  let  them  pa-ss.  Fahriciu.s 
was  censor  b.c.  275,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  sevcrity  with  wliich 
ho  Gxerciscd  his  censorial  power.  P.  Comclius  Bufinus  was  fined  by 
him  for  having  tcn  pounda  of  silver  on  bis  table. 

143.  Be  grege  Mcesorumy  i.e.  Ma?sian  slavea.  Cervice  locatum,  bome 
on  their  nccks  (not  locata).     Cf.  supra,  i.  64 — Sexta  cerviceferatur. 

149,  150.  Fortune  has  stopped  her  ears  against  my  requests  with 
Bomo  of  that  "wax  with  which  Ulysses  stopped  his  saUors*  ears,  that 
thcy  might  not  hear  the  Sirena.  They  sang  in  the  Straits  of  Mcahiaa. 
Ilcuce  tlie  Siculos. 


SATIEE  X. 

IxTRODrcTiox. — As  this  satire  is  the  best  known,  so  too,  perbaps,  is  it 

the  most  romarkable  of  JuvenaFs  "writings.  In  Ibrce,  vigour,  a:i<l  liuency 
it  is  far  supcrior  to  any  of  those  iniitations  which  havebeen  atteniptcd, 
and  amongst  which  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes"  standa 
forth  most  prominently.  There  is  more  variety,  more  genuine  pathoa 
and  feeling,  and  -vs-ithal  more  scathing  bittemess  in  the  poem  than  in 
almost  any  other  by  the  same  author.  The  special  apphcations  and 
illustrations  of  the  general  principle,  *'  men  do  not  know  what  is  really 
best  for  them,"  are  felicitous  and  very  powerful. 

Akgumext. — Search  where  you  will,  how  fe w  can  tell  good  from  evil. 
"NVhat  wishes  are  not  repented  of  ?  WTiether  in  peace  or  war,  our 
prayers,  if  fulfilled,  are  equaUy  calculated  to  do  us  injury.  Eloquence 
and  arms  arc  alike  fatal.  The  desire  of  money  is  the  herald  of  destmc- 
tion.  How  much  better  off  is  the  poor  man  than  the  rich  :  he  is  never 
afraid  of  being  poisoned,  and  walks  abroad  quite  comfortably  at  night. 
Well  might  Democritus  laugh,  and  Heraclitus  weep,  at  what  they  saw, 
though  how  the  latter  Siige  could  find  all  his  tears  is  a  marvel. 
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DemocritTis  had  not  thc  shows  to  move  his  dorision  that  we  havo. 
What  would  he  have  done  if  he  Juid  sccn  the  pr<jetor's  proces.sion  to 
the  games  ?  This  capacity  of  laughter  of  his  is  a  satisfactory  proof  that 
"wise  men  may  he  horn  in  countries  whose  inhahitants  are  proverhially 
Btupid.  If  our  prayers  are  not  idle,  they  are  mischievous.  Powerful 
men  are  moved  hy  envy  ;  others  aro  undone  hy  the  long  list  of 
hononrs  which  they  have  gained.  Wilness  the  cases  of  Sejanus,  Pom- 
pey,  Crassus,  Caesar !  Boys  pray  for  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes 
or  Cicero  ;  yet  it  was  exactly  this  which  killed  tlicir  posscssors.  Small 
plcaders  would  never  have  endcd  so  miserably.  Had  Cicero  been 
as  had  an  orator  as  he  was  versifier,  he  would  have  heen  quite  safe. 
Look,  too,  at  the  fate  of  Demosthenes.  Warriors  think  the  spoils  of 
hattle  and  a  military  reputation  the  most  precious  things ;  but  a  name 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  stone  on  which  it  is  inscribed,  and  wliich  is 
dcstroyed  by  the  fibres  of  the  wild  fig-tree.  Look  at  the  case  of 
Hannibal,  of  Alexandcr,  of  Xerxes.  Long  life  is  a  vcry  conimon 
prayer.  Yet  there  is  a  most  fertile  source  of  misery.  Wlien  a  man 
is  vcry  old,  he  has  absolutely  no  capacity  of  erijoyment  left.  Very 
likely  in  the  end  thc  driveUing  dotard  dics,  disinherits  his  children, 
and  leaves  all  liis  money  to  a  harlot.  Had  Pclcus  and  Nestor  died 
sooner  than  they  did,  they  would  not  have  becn  plunged  into  grief — the 
one  at  th  death  of  Achilles,  the  other  at  that  of  Antilochus.  In  the 
eame  way  tho  happiness  of  Priam,  Hecuba,  Mithridates,  Croesus, 
Pompey,  would  have  been  supremc  if  they  had  not  outlivcd  their  good 
fortune.  Mothers  pray  for  beauty  for  their  children  ;  but  this  is  just 
as  fatal  a  gift :  witness  the  end  of  Silius.  What  is  the  upshot,  theii,  of 
all  this  ?  Are  we  to  ask  for  nothing  ?  It  is  best  to  leave  it  to  the  gods 
to  send  to  us  what  they  deem  fit.  They  know  bctter  than  we.  They 
love  us  better  than  we  can  ourselves.  If  we  must  pray  for  anything, 
let  it  be  for  hcalth,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  courage,  and  con- 
tentment.  If  we  have  prudence,  we  can  despise  fortune  ;  Fortune  is 
only  made  a  goddess  by  our  idlo  imaginations. 

1.  A  GacUbiis  usque,  &c.  The  two  typical  extremities  of  the  world 
in  ancicnt  days  ;  just  as  Johnson,  in  his  version  of  this  satiro,  speaks 
of  China  and  Peru  in  modern.  Gades,  the  Greek  ra^iipa,  is  the 
modern  Cadiz. 

2.  Dignoscere.     Cf.  Pers.  v.  105 — Vcri  speciein  dignoscere  calles. 
4.  Batione,  "  reasonably,"  as  if  ex  ratione. 

5,6.  Tamdextro^^cdeconcipis.  Concijns,r\otconcupis.  "  What  enterprise 
do  you  ever  project  with  such  good  fortune  as  not  to  regret  that  you 
ever  attempted  it,  and  that  your  wish  was  accomplished?"  Dcxter  pcs, 
according  to  Forcellini,  =  adventus  boni  ominis.  Cf.  Virgil,  JEn.  viii. 
302 — Et  nos  et  tua  dexter  adi  pcde  sacra  sccundo.  Voti  pcracti  docs  not 
mcan  *'  offered  "  a  vow,  as  Mr.  Prior  takes  it,  but  "  accomplished." 

8,  9.  Nocitura  to(ja,  nocitura  petuntur.  "  In  peace  and  in  war,  mcn 
pray  for  what  is  injurious."  This  is  the  common  interpretatiou.  I 
think  that  the  tot/a  and  militia  are  the  abstract  for  the  concrete, 
instances  of  which  aro  numerous,  and  that  the  bettcr  translation 
would  be,  '*  Statesman  and  warrior  alike  pray  for  what  is  injnrious." 
This  version  would  also  be  forcibly  borne  out  by  the  ilhislration 
which  Juvenal  gives  later  on. 

i2 
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11.  Prriff.  The  ftorJHt  iiso.  NoU-  that  the  Imt  fyllahlo  1«  lonj^  in 
anHtn.  Cf.  lIoiiHT,  'A(jtf,  'Ap#c  flfwTii^oiyi.  For  nirnihir  inMtanr-<-H  in 
liiilin,  ct.  INrHinH  ii.  60 — J/ine  illud  tubiit  auro  ;  Virgil,  £ji.  viii.  363 — 
yiiddca  sitbiil  hitc  iilum  reyia  eepit. 

16.   Tcmporibus  dirit.     **  In  that  reign  of  tcrror." 

16.  Lonijiiium.  Lionginus  wan  an  emincnC  lawycr,  banished  in 
jralousy  by  Noro.  Seneca  was  Nero*8  tutor.  Ilis  wealth,  four  year» 
af't<;r  Ncro  had  mouiited  the  throno,  wafl  three  hundred  thousand  «e«- 
tertia,  i.e.  moro  than  £oOO,000,  Ile  wa«  acctued  by  tho  em|)<ror  of 
bcing  iinplieated  in  Piso'H  conBjtiracy  against  him,  a.d.  63,  when  ho 
was  at  Iiis  Huburban  villa,  and  wa«  put  to  death.  Cf.  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  60. 

17.  Laternnorum.  Tho  Lalerani  had  a  magnificent  houso  on  the 
Mons  CceliuH.  Plautus  Lateranus,  likc  Seneca,  waa  accmied  of 
coniplicity  with  PiHO,  and  executed  accordingly. 

18.  CoBuacula.     Cf.  iii.  211. 

19.  Argenti  vascula  puri.     Cf.  ix.  141. 

21.  Ad  lunam.     Cf.  Virgil,  ^n.  iv.  613 — Masa  ad  lunam  herba. 

24.  Ut  tnaxima  toto  Kostra  sit  arcaforo.  Public  bankers  were  called 
mcnsarii ;  private,  argentarii.  The  ofBces  of  each  were  in  and  about 
the  forum,  under  tho  porticocs  and  elsewhere.  Persons  who  depo.-iicd 
money  in  these  banks  had  their  depoeits  kept  in  separate  boxes.  Arca^ 
therefore,  means  only  what  wo  should  call  "a  balance." 

27.  Sctifium.  This  wine,  as  being  the  drink  of  the  wealthy,  haa 
bcen  already  mentioned.  Cf.  v.  34.  Ardebit,  i.e.,  aa  Mr.  Mayor 
observes,  not,  as  the  scholiast  says,  bccauae  it  "aparklea,"  but  becauiie 
it  burns  the  palate. 

28.  Jamue,  &c.  Ne  here  =  nontu  ;  in  the  same  way,  in  Greek,  apa 
is  frequently  put  for  ap'  ov.  De  sapientibugf  i.e.  Herculitus  and 
Democritus. 

31.  Scdfacilis  cuiiis,  kc.  "  But  any  one  can  play  the  censor  with  a 
Bneering  laugh." 

3o.  Prcctexta  et  trabccB.  The  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of 
robes  was,  that  the  former  was  plain,  with  a  border  of  purple  running 
round  the  edges,  while  the  trabece  was  embroidered  over  with  waving 
stripes  of  purple.     Lectica,  cf.  i.  64,  65. 

38.  In  tunica  Jovis.  Jovis  is  used,  not  only  because  the  tunic  which 
was  reserved  for  these  triumphal  occasions  was  kept  in  the  Capitol, 
but  because  it  was  emblematic  of  supreme,  and  therefore,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  divine  power.  Probably  this  dresa  was  the  same  as  the 
tunica  pahnata,  so  called,  in  the  first  instance,  because  it  was  embroi- 
dered  with  a  stripe — a  clavus — a  palm  broad  ;  in  the  aecond,  because  it 
was  decorated  afterwards  with  the  leaves  of  palms,  &c.  Sarrana,  Tyrian, 
i.e.  "  purple."     Cf.  Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  506 — Sarrano  indormiat  ostro. 

41,  42.  aSi'^»  consul  ne  placeat.  "  That  the  consul  may  not  be  too  prond 
of  himself."  As  a  memento  of  the  reverses  of  fortune,  a  slave  rode 
in  the  same  chariot  with  the  consul  in  his  triumph. 

43.  Da  tiunc.     Add  to  this  volucrem,  i.e.  the  eagle. 

44.  Longi  Agminis  officia.  "The  long  line  of  those  who  march  to 
do  him  honour "  =  as  Macleane  says,  longutn  agmen  officiorum. 
Offieium  is  of  course  iised  in  the  same  wayas  conjugium,  servitium,  &c., 
indicuting  the  peisous,  not  the  fact. 
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45.  Niveos  ad  fra-na  Quirites.  "Tho  Quirites,*Tlothed  in  white,  walk- 
ing  by  his  horse's  head."  Niveos,  because  upon  festal  ocoasions  of 
this  kind  every  one  put  on  white  garments. 

46.  Befossa  in  loculis,  &c.  "  Whose  friendship  he  has  won  by  the 
sportula  buried  deep  in  their  bags."  Taking  it  in  this  way,  the  nioaning 
would  be,  that  directly  they  got  hold  of  the  contents  of  tho  sportula, 
they  hoarded  them  up.  If,  as  Ruperti  suggests,  we  say  "  buried 
deep  in  his  chest,"  it  would  imply  that  the  patron  treasured  up  the 
sportula  as  carefully  as  if  it  was  laid  beneath  the  earth. 

48.  The  antecedent  of  cujus  is  Democritus,  understood,  the  nomina- 
tive  case  of  invenit.  Democritus  was  born  at  Abdera,  on  the  Strymon,  a 
place  as  proverbial  as  Boeotia  for  the  stupidity  of  its  inhabitants. 

50.  Vervecum.  *'  Blockhead."  The  sheep  has  always  been  selected 
as  an  animal  typical  of  anytliing  but  sagacity. 

52.  Quum  fortwKS  ipse  minaci,  &c.  "  For  when  Fortune  was  in 
threatening  mood,  he  would  bid  her  go  hang,  and  would  point  at  her 
the  finger  of  scorn."  The  middle  linger  is  called  by  Persius  (ii.  33)  the 
infamis  digitus.  Martial  calls  it  imjyndicus.  The  third  finger  was 
named  medicinalis,  because  of  a  supposed  anatomical  connection  between 
it  and  the  heart. 

54.  Ergo  ia  here  an  illative  particle,  connecting  what  is  coming  with 
"what  has  gonc  before.     "  And  so,  as  I  have  said." 

55.  "  For  which  we  deem  it  right  to  covcr  the  knees  of  the  gods 
with  the  waxen  tablets  of  our  vows."  Ruperti  suggests,  for  fas,  mos. 
Thecustom  alluded  to  is  that  of  placing  in  the  lap  of  the  statues  of 
the  deities  supplicated  waxen  tablets  containing  vows  written  out. 
Perhaps  when  Homer  (Od.  i.  207)  says,  Ta^t  Btu)v  Ivi  yovvaai  Kelrat, 
he  is  alluding  to  this  practice. 

56.  57.  Subjecta  potentia  magnce  Invidice.  "Power  exposed  to  great 
envy." 

58.  Tagina,  i.e.  the  roll  of  honour — the  scroll  containing  the  tituli 
of  the  imagines.  *'  The  statues  are  puUed  down,  and  are  dragged 
down  (or  along)  by  ropes." 

59.  Bigarum,  the  triumphal  chariot. 

60.  Caballis,  the  horses  harnessed  to  the  chariot. 

63.  Sejanus.  For  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  rise  and  downfall 
of  Sejanus,  see  Smith's  "  Classical  Dictionary,"  and  Tacitus,  Ann.  iv.  1, 
vi.  8.  Toto  orbe  secunda.  "  The  second  in  importance  only  in  the 
whole  world."  Out  of  the  bronze  of  which  the  statues  of  Sejanus  were 
made  wcre  manufactured  the  urceoli  and  the  other  articles  mentioned 
in  the  next  line. 

66.  Cretatum.  Either  =  candidum,  "  white,"  or  else  in  allusion  to  the 
habit  of  chalking  over  any  dark  spots  when  an  ox  white  allover  could 
not  be  found.  Unco,  the  hook  by  which  the  bodies  of  condemned 
criminals  were  dragged  to  the  Tiber  or  the  ScaUo  Gcmonia). 

70.  Belator.  The  rcgular  or  common  informer.  Cf.  iv.  48.  Indiciis. 
The  evidence  givcnby  aniudex — a  man  who  turned  testimony  against 
his  accomplices — "  a  queen's  evidence." 

73.  Turba  Roni.  Kemus  put  for  llomulus.  Cf.  Pers.  i.  7S  -Unde 
Jiemus. 

74,  75.  Si  N^ortia  Titsco  favisset.     "Had  Sejanus  met  with  the  favour 
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of  his  pdtron  ^,'0(Mf«B."  Hfjnniin  wan  >»om  at  V<»l<iinji,  in  Ktnirla; 
and  Nurliu  wuti  Ihu  nuino  ot  thu  deity  eMpcciully  womhij^ped  ut  tliut 
town. 

77.  ^  quo  tuffragia  nuUi  vemiimuJi,  i.e.  "  fiinf**»  wf»  hnve  no  voit^  Vo 
soll."  Tihfriun,  Hliortlyattor  hiM  acccHJjion,  dc]  "  (>>rniti.'i  r'«n- 
turiuta  of  thcir  Hluiro  in  tho  dcction  of  tho  ;  .  itcii,  an  cv«-nt 
alludcd  to  nnd  dcHcrihed  hy  Tacitu«,  Ann.  i.  16 — ** 'lurn  priniuin  e 
campo  comitia  ad  patreu  trauHhita  sunt.  Num  ad  eam  diom,  et  iti  ]>t>\ii^ 
sirna  arhitrio  principiM,  quscdam  tamcn  studiia  trihuuin  petunt.  Nequo 
populus  amiHsum  jun  qucstus  est  niai  inaui  ruiuore." 

78.  Effudit  curas,  i.o.  Turba  liemi, 

79.  Nunc  se  contiiibi.     "  Im  marvclIouBly  unaspirinf?  now." 

80.  81.  J)uas  .  .  .  .  pauem  et  circcugen.  These  wordn  would  be  iin- 
gularly  applicahlo  to  tho  character  of  the  modcm  Italian,  who,  as 
long  as  ho  can  manage  to  got  eiiough  to  live  up<jn,  and  to  necure  a 
Bcat  at  tho  opera  and  theatre,  is  happy.  Tancm,  i.e.  the  public  diatri- 
bution  of  hrcud.     Of  tho  circcnsea  wo  have  heard  hefore. 

8.'}.  Brutidius,  i.e.  lirutidius  Niger,  montioned  hy  Tacitusasan  {ndile, 
a  man  of  considerahle  onitorical  power,  and  as  conducting  the  impeach- 
ment  of  Silanus.     Ann.  iii.  G6. 

84.  Quam  timeo,  victua  ne  poenaa,  &c.  "  I  very  much  fear  lest  the 
biifllcd  Ajux  will  wreuk  his  vengeance  upon  him  for  his  feehle  dtfcnee 
of  hira."  Mr.  Mayor,  following  ^ladvig,  explains  this  passage  by 
saying  that  Brutidius  was  not  only  an  orator,  hut  a  declamator,  in 
which  character  he  would  very  prohahly  have  givcn  recitations  of  the 
quurrel  hetwccn  Ajax  and  Ulysscs ;  and  that  whc-n  Juvenal  here 
speaks  of  Ajax  punishing  hira,  what  he  means  is  that  he  recitcd  it 
feebly  {jut  male  defeusus),  a  sin  for  which  he  now  jestingly  supposes 
him  to  he  about  to  be  visited  with  the  anger  of  Tiberius.  This  inter- 
pretation  is  unnatural  and  far-fctched.  It  is  far  more  likelj',  aa  Mr. 
Macleane  says,  that  under  the  name  Ajax  Juvenal  simply  means  the 
emperor,  a  request  of  whose  to  the  eenate  that  they  should  send  a 
guard  to  escort  himtothcir  presence  had  heen  disregarded — an  expla- 
iiution  which  gives  much  more  point  to  the  ut  mait;  de/ensus  than  the 
foregoing  one. 

S7.  Std  videant  servi.  "  But  be  sure  that  our  slaves  see  it,  that 
none  of  thera  may  deny  (that  their  master  has  thus  shown  his  loyalt y^ ." 

91.  Sunimas  cundcs.  "  The  highest  curule  offices,"  i.e.  those  which 
entitled  the  officers  who  fitted  thera  to  the  curule  chair,  e.g.  the  post  of 
consul,  censor,  prretor,  and  curule  aedile. 

94,95.  Fila.  During  therepublic  the  Roman  legion  consistedof  A<m- 
tati,  principes,  &nd  triarii or  piiani,  each  subdivided  into  manipuii.  The 
centurion  of  the  first  manipuius  of  the  triarii  waa  called  primipiius,  and 
that  is  the  office  here  indicated.  Cohortes,  i.e.  the  prcefectus,  or  com- 
mander  of  a  cohort.  Egregios  cquites.  Under  the  republic  the  egregii 
equitcs  were,  as  their  name  implies,  such  knights  aa  were  illustrious  for 
birth,  wealth,  or  fame.  Under  Augustus  they  were  men  of  fortune, 
not  nccessarily  of  the  equestrian  order,  whom  he  distinguished  by 
extending  to  them  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  iatus  ciavtta.  Castra 
domestica,  the  city  troops.  i.e.  the  j)ra3torian  guard.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  thobe  commentatora  are  right  who  interpret 
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Juvenal  to  mean,  in  thc  enumcration  of  thcse  ofliccs,  tho  opportnnity 
of  promotiug  others  to  them,  uot  the  privilege  oT  miing  them  directly 
oneself. 

97.  Sed  quce  prcBclara  et  prospera  tanti.  Tanti  is  better  than  tantum, 
"  But  what  glory  or  prosperity  is  worth  the  condition  that  cur  suflcr  • 
ings  muat  be  proportioned  to  our  succcss  ?"  "  Tantum  hahent  pretium 
ut  propter  ea  parem  quis  esse  veht  mensuram  malorum  "  (Madvig). 

100.  Fotcstas.     Again  abstract  for  concrete. 

102.  FannosHs  (Bdilis.  It  may  be  an  exaggeration  to  speak  of  the 
aedile  as  in  rags :  however,  tho  position  which  an  todile  of  a  munici- 
pium  would  hold  would  not  be  superior  to  that  of  a  country  police- 
miin. 

106-7.  Vnde  altior,  &c.  "  Only  that  he  might  fall  from  the 
grcater  height,  and  that  the  building  might  descond  with  a  terriljle 
crash."  Fraccps  is  used  substantially  here,  as  above,  Sat.  i.  149 — Omne 
in  prcecipiti  vitium  stetit. 

108-9.  Crassos,  Fompeios,  et  illum  qui,  &c.,  i.e.  the  three  memhers  of 
the  lirst  triumvirate,  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  and 
Julius  Caesar,  who  is  described  as  having  subjugated  tho  Komans  to 
the  lash.  The  plural  is  used  in  the  casc  of  Crassus  and  Pompey  when 
the  singular  is  meant.     Cf.  Sat.  i.  109 — Exspectmt  ergo  tribuni. 

112.  Generum  Ccreris,  i.e.  Pluto. 

113.  Sicca  morte.     "  Unless  by  a  bloody  death." 

115.  Quinqnatribus.  The  Q,uinquatria  was  a  festival  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  held  upon  the  19th  of  March  and  the  four  following  daya, 
during  which  boys  had  holydays,  and  olTered  up  their  vows  to  the 
goddess.     llorace  (Epp.  ii.  197)  says: — 

"  Ac  potius,  puer  ut  festis  Quinquatribus  olim, 
Exiguo  gratoque  fruarls  tempore  raptim." 

The  alhision  in  the  next  line,  uno  asse,  is  to  the  custom  which  pre- 
vailed  of  the  youthful  learner  prescnting  Lis  teacher  with  his  modcst 
fee  at  this  period. 

118.  Fvrit.  Cf.  supra,  11,  and  vi.  559.  This  species  of  syncope,  perit 
iovpvriit,  obit  for  obiit,  &:c.,is  not  used  by  writers  of  the  Augustan  age. 

119.  Largus,  &c.     "  A  copious  and  gushing  well  of  genius." 

121.  Cicero  fell  a  victim  to  Antony's  proscription.  llis  head  and 
hands  were  cut  off,  and  were  nailcd  to  the  rostrum,  the  scene  of  hia 
great  triumphs. 

128.  Torrcntcm  et  plcni,  &c.  Cf.  Milton'8  "wielding  at  "will  that 
lierce  democracy."  It  was  only  after  b.c.  370  that  the  public  assem- 
blies  were  held  in  tho  theatre  (of  Dionysus).  Till  that  time  they 
were  usually  celebrated  in  the  Pnyx. 

131-2.  A  carbone,  &c.  In  these  lines  Juvenal  avails  himself  of  a 
very  decided  poetical  license.  The  fathcr  of  Dcmostliencs  was  a  man 
of  means,  the  proprietor  of  a  sword-manufactory,  it  is  true ;  but  not, 
on  that  account,  a  blear-eyed,  smutty-faced  blacksmith,  as  he  is  hero 
represented  as  being. 

133.  Tropceis.  The  oldest  kind  of  tropa^um  was  made  by  nailing 
up  the  captured  arms  to  a  tree  on  the  field  of  battle.  Por  a  fuU 
description  of  the  tropoium,  see  Smith's  Dict.  Antiq. 
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]'M.  Et  frarta  de  cannde  buccula  pcnden».   "  The  check-pioce  hanging 

frf)in  tho  biiltcnrd  Ijohn." 

IIW).   (Jnrtum  tiinotie  =  carenM,  or  brokon  «hort  off. 

1.'}G.  Aplwitrc,  the  Btorn.  (Jr.  dfXfttrrov.  Truti»  eaptivu$  in 
arcu.  In  allutiion  to  tho  doviccs  cngiuvea  upon  the  triuniph;il 
archcs. 

1.3S,  139.  Indupcralor.     Cf.  iv.  29.     Erexit,  the  aorift 

141-2.  Quia  eniin  rirtutrm,  Scc.  *'\Vho  embraccfl  virtuc  when  «horn 
of  hor  rewards."  rutriam,  &c.  "  Yet  that  glorv,  which  (at  boHt)  only 
fow  can  gain,  oft  proves  their  country'8  ruin.  Olim  \b  hore  u»e<l, 
as  it  very  froquontly  is,  in  a  wholly  iridefinito  Honae,  "  now  and 
again."     Olim  signilies  any  tinio,  paat  or  future,  which  iit  not  ]»re»eiit. 

143.  Cf.  vi.  230. 

144-5.  Ad  qucc,  &c.  "  Which  (i.^.  taxa)  the  inBinoatiDg  fibrcs  of  the 
wild  fig-treo  are  strong  onough  to  destroy." 

146.  "  Sinco  oven  tho  tomb  itself  is  not  exempt  from  thc  law  of 
fato."  Ausonius  says:  "  More  etiam  saxid  nominibusque  venit;"  and 
Propertius  (111.  ii.  19)  writos : — 

"Xec  mausolei  dives  fortaxia  sepulchri 
Mortis  ab  extrem^  conditione  vacat." 

147.  Expcvde  Hannibalnn.  "  Weigh  the  case  of  Hannibal" — "con- 
fiider  Ilannibal."  In  spite  of  the  somewhat  disparaging  and  con- 
temptuou3  comment  with  which  Mr.  Macleane  dismiMses  Johnson^a 
episode  of  Charles  of  Sweden,  "  as  a  heavy  substitute  for  that  of 
Hannibal,"  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  for  force  and  pathos  it  ia 
unsurpassod  in  the  English  language,  and  scarcely  inferior  in  any 
respect  to  the  great  original  which  suggested  its  introduction : — 

**  On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior  s  pride, 
How  just  his  hopes  let  Swedish  Charles  decide: 
A  franie  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 
No  dangers  f  right  him,  and  no  labours  tire ; 
0'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquer^d  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  ; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield, 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field ; 
Behold  surrounding  kings  their  power  combine, 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign  ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain  : 
*Think  nothing  gain'd,'  he  cries, '  till  nought  remain  — 
On  Moscow^s  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky.' 
The  march  begins  in  military  state, 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait. 
Stern  famine  guards  the  solitary  host, 
And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  frost. 
He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay,— 
Hide,  blushing  glory,  hide  PuItowa's  day : 
The  vanquish'd  hero  leaves  his  broken  banda, 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands  ; 
Condemn'd  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait, 
While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debaie. 
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But  rtid  nnt  cliance  at  length  her  error  mend  ? 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  en(j^ 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  futal  wound, 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground? 
His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand. 
He  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale." 

H8.  Africa,  &c.  "Africa  lashed  by  the  Moorish  occan,  and 
reaching  to  the  Lesser  Nile." 

150.  Eursus,  &c.,  subaud.  admota.  *'  Stretching  rearward  to  the 
tribes  of -ZELhiopia."     Jiursus  =  rcvcrsus  (Macleane). 

153.  Montcm  rumpit  accto.     Cf.  Livy  xxi.  37. 

159,  160,  0  glorial  vincitur  ideni  nempc.  "O  for  fame!  he  too  is 
conquered  in  his  turn ;  "  i.e.  hj  Scipio,  at  Zama,  b.c,  202. 

162.  Doncc  Bithyno,  &c.  "  Till  the  Bithynian  monarch  plcascs  to 
awake,"  i.e.  Prusias,  to  whom  Hannibal,  whose  popularity,  aftcr  his 
defeat,  with  his  countrymen  failed,  betook  himself  upon  leaving  An- 
tiochus,  king  of  Syria,  wliither  he  had  first  fied.  It  was  then  that  the 
llomans  sending  to  Prusias  to  demand  his  snrrender,  and  Prusias  not 
being  in  a  position  to  refuse  their  request,  Hannibal  took  poison  con- 
cealed  in  a  ring — the  annulus  Ta&niionQd  in  166 — which  he  always  car- 
ried  about  with  him.  Demosthenes  is  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  fortified 
himself  in  the  same  way  against  thc  last  reverses  of  a  dcsperate  fate. 

168,  Fellcco  juveni.  Both  Alexander  and  his  father  Philip  were  born 
at  Pella,  in  Bottiaea,  on  the  river  Lydius, 

170.  *'  Like  one  pent  up  amid  the  crags  of  Gyaros  or  Seriphos." 
Cf.  i.  73, 

171.  A  Jigulis  munitam,  i.e.  Babylon,  the  walls  of  which  were  built 
of  bricks  made  out  of  the  clay  dug  from  the  trench  by  which  the 
city  was  surrounded. 

172.  Sarcophago  contcntus  erit.  A  number  of  parallel  passages  in 
English  might  be  quoted,  the  best  known  of  wliich  is  Shakspeare's 
Henry  IV.  p.  i.  act  v.  sc.  4 — "  Fare  thee  well,  great  heart,"  &c. 
Hall  writes — 

"  Fond  fool !  six  feet  shall  serve  for  all  thy  store, 
And  he  that  cares  for  most  shall  liud  uo  more." 

In  King  Hcnry  VI.  we  have — 

"  And  of  all  my  lands 
Is  nothing  lcf  t  me  but  my  body's  length,** 

In  Webster^s  Duchess  of  Malfi  there  is — 

"  Much  you  had  in  land  and  rent ; 
Your  length  in  clay's  now  competent." 

^  174.  Velificatus  Athos,  t.e.  the  canal  cut  through  tho  peninsula  by 
Xerxes,  the  remains  of  which  are  at  the  present  time  distinctly  visible 
throughout,  with  the  exception  of  about   200  yards  in  the  middle. 

i3 
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Orteaa  mernJax.    Tho  nrofkii  wcre  provcrbial  amonpnft  Ihe  RoTnann  for 
thoir  monducity.     riiiiy  Hpottka  of  tho  *'  portontosa  Ciritciaj  inon<la/ia," 

176.  Conatratum  claaaidug,  &c.,  i.e.  tho  bridge  of  boat«  acroM  the 

lIoUeHpont. 

177.  Tho  rivors  "  which  tho  Pomian»  drank  up  at  a  single  break- 
fast"  woro  tlio  JScaniandor,  LisHu»,  and  Kchcidorus. 

178.  SoHtratus.  An  unknown  poot,  who,  it  Becms,  nang  of  the 
oxploits  of  Xorxcs.  Nailidit  aiia  rnay  rncan  one  of  thrc«j  tliin^^n  : 
1.  Drooj^inf^  wings,  i.e.  hi»  Hong  waa  fccblo  (Ovid  writo«,  "  Madidi* 
notus  evol.it  alirt");  2.  "  Win^s  stoepc-d  in  wine"  (Silviufl  writes 
of  "  madcfucta  mcro"),  a  way  of  hinting  that  Sostratua  c/jmposcd 
his  mendHcious  ej)ic8  under  thc  influcnco  of  intoxication  ;  3.  "  l'er- 
Bpiring  shouldcrs,"  bccauao  the  labour  of  rccitation  waa  exccjwive — 
tho  most  absurd  rendering  of  all.  Either  tho  firat  or  second  will  do; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  prcfur  the  socond,  taking  it  in  connection  with 
what  has  gono  beforo — Quidquid  Greccia  mettdax  aud^t. 

183,  184.  Mitius  id  saue.  "  Marvellously  kind,  in  truth,  it  waa  not 
to  brand  thc  god.  Surely  any  dcity  would  be  proud  to  own  such  a 
master."  This  is  one  way  of  taking  the  huic  quinquam,  kc,  though 
the  interrogativc  form  is  not  preservcd.  Quisquam  mcans  "any,"  in  the 
Bense  of  exclusion.  The  better  way,  therefore,  would  be  to  translate, 
"Would  any  god  scrve  so  hard  a  master?"  meaning,  "  None  aurely 
would  " — a  rcndering  which  will  intensify  the  sncer. 

189.  Hecto  vultn  pallidus.  Either  "  This  ia  your  prayer  in  health  and 
in  sickness,"  which  is  the  more  likely  rendering ;  or,  taking  recto  vultu 
as  equivalent  to  recta  facie,  "  This  you  ask  for  with  unubashed  counte- 
nance,  as  well  as  with  anxiety  "  {pallidus),  an  interpretation  which, 
though  seemingly  unnatural,  is  favoured  by  Heinrich. 

192.  Dissimikmque  sni.  "  With  all  its  natural  freshness  gone," 
*•'  unlike  its  former  self."  One  might  compare  with  this  expression 
the  Greek  ovvarujTipoi  iavTHJv  yiyvofisvoi.  Pellis,  properly  of  aninuila, 
not  of  humanbeings.  "  Ilide,"  not "  skin."  When  it  is  applied  to  man, 
it  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  skin  lias  become  hard  and  coarse. 

194.  Thabraca,  a  town  in  Xumidia,  the  wooda  adjacent  to  which 
abounded  in  monkeys. 

196.  IHtirima  sutit  Juvenum  discrimina.  "Men,  when  they  are  young, 
difler  widely  in  appearance." 

202.  Captatori.  "  Legacy-hunters."  We  have  been  told  of  these 
gentlemen  before  by  Juvenal.  Cf.  supra,  v.  98 — Quod  captator  emat 
Lcenas. 

210.  Cantante.  This  word  is  to  be  understood  aa  meaning  not 
merely  vocal,  but  instrumental  music  as  well. 

211.  Seleucus  must  have  been  some  great  actor. 

216.  Qncm  dicat  venisse  puer.  "  AVhat  visitor  his  servant  announces." 

217.  Frccterea  minimus,  &c.  "  Moreover,  the  blood  runs  in  feeble 
currents  through  his  chilly  body,  and  is  only  warmed  by  fever." 

218.  Agmine  facto.  An  imitation  of  Virgiliaa  phraseology,  which  wa 
have  already  had,  iii.  162. 

221.  Themison.   Ilere  used  as  a  typical  name  for  a  doctor.  There  had 
been  a  real  Themison,  who  lived  iu  the  first  century  b.c. 
226.  Cf.  i.  25. 
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228.  Lmcis.  Luscus  means  both  "  purblind,"  or  "  blear-eyed,"  and. 
**one-eyed."  Here,  as  above  (158),  it  is  used..as  siguilying  tho 
latter. 

230,  231.  LjJse  ad  conspectum,  &c.  "AU  that  he  can  do  of  his  own 
accord  {ipse)  is,  in  obedience  to  the  habit  of  opcning  hia  mouth  at  the 
sight  of  food,  to  gape."  Such  is  one  way  of  intei-preting  ipse.  I  do 
not  think  tbat  there  is  any  necessity  for  laying  much  special  einphasis 
upon  it,  and  that  it  probably  docs  nothing  more  than  refer  to  Ihe 
subject — the  impotent  old  man.  Ceu  pullus  hirundinis,  &c.  Cf.  Iliad 
ix.  322 :— 

u}Q  d'  opviQ  aiTTrifTi  v(0(y(Toi(n  Trpocpspym 

fidcTTaK^  tTTti  (C6  Xa/3y(Ti,  KaKoJQ  c'  dpa  ui  TrtXei  dvTy. 

236,  237.  N^am  codice  s(bvo  Seredes  vetat  esse  suos.  "  For  by  a  cruol 
codicil  he  disinherits  them,"  i.e.  his  children.  The  fact  of  suos 
being  joined  with  hercdes  is  accidental,  and  no  reference  is  intended 
to  tho  technical  term  heredes  sui.  Llvredcs,  "  heirs,"  were  of  threo 
classes  :  1.  necessarii  ;  2.  sui  et  necessarii  ;  3.  extranei.  The  first  division 
comprised  slaves  of  the  testator,  who  became  heredis  and  liberi  at  the 
same  time.  The  hcrcdcs  sui  et  neccssarii  were  sons  and  daughters,  and 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  son  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  testator. 
A  grandchild  could  not,  however,  be  a  suus  heres,  unloss  the  testator's 
8on  had  himself,  during  the  testator's  lifetime,  ceased  to  be  a  suus  hcres. 
The  further  epithet  of  nccessarii  simply  aUudes  to  the  necessity  that 
these  hercdcs  were  under,  according  to  the  civil  law,  of  accepting  the 
hercditas  with  all  its  responsibilities.  Sometimes,  however,  the  praator 
would  grant  a  dispensation  from  this  necessity,  in  which  case  they 
were  said  abstinere  se  ab  hcrcditate,  the  hcrcditas  being  perhaps  sold  to 
pay  debts  which  the  testator  had  contracted.  LLcrcdes  extranei  wera 
all  heirs  who  were  not  in  the  legal  powcr  of  the  testator.  If  a 
mother  bequeathed  property  to  her  children,  they  would  be,  in  re- 
ference  to  her — seeing  that  she  had  no  legal  control  over  them — heredes 
extranci.  If  a  man, as  in  the  casementioncd  in the  context,  passed  over  his 
own  children  in  his  will,  and  disinherited  them,  the  documcnt,  though 
made  out  in  a  legal  form,  was  callcd  inofficiosum,  or  non  cx  officio  pietatis. 
Supposing  there  to  be  good  reason  why  this  omission  should  be  made 
by  the  testator,  nothing  further,  of  course,  could  be  done  by  the  dis- 
inherited.  But  in  the  event  of  ih.Q  prceteritio  bcing  committed  without 
any  adequate  reason,  the  slighted  persons  might  institute  a  suit  for 
the  recovery  of  what  they  fancied  were  their  legal  rights,  on  the 
ground  that  the  testator  was  non  san(B  mentis,  between  which,  however, 
nndi  furiosus  or  demens,  the  acute  Roman  jurists  drew  a  little  distinction. 
The  suit  thus  instituted  was  called  querela  inofficiosis ;  and  the  extent 
of  the  claim  possible  under  the  circumstances  was  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  hereditas. 

238.  Ad  Phialen.  One  of  the  Roman  demi-monde,  in  whose  favour  the 
rich  old  miser  had  disinherited  his  rightful  hcirs. 

240.  Ut  vigeant  sensus.  "  13ut  even  supposing  his  faculties  do 
endure." 

249.  Jam  dcxtra  coniputat  annos.  "Counting  his  years  upon  his 
right  haud."      According  to  ihe  Roman  aysteui  of  uumeratiou,  tho 
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fliHt  hundrcd  wan  rockonod  upon  tho  loPt  hand,  and  the  riffht  wai 
thon  resortfd  to.  'J'}juh  tho  forco  of  hJH  exproMion  would  \t*:  llmt  li<3 
(Ncstor)  hud  entored  uiion  hii*  «econd  century.  Secuia  iiinply  uieanM 
generatioiiH. 

2oO.  Qiiiqtie  nrfvum,  Scc,  i.e.  "  and  who  ha»  gcen  so  many  autamna ; " 
bocatise  tho  muiitum,  the  new  winc,  wa«  mude  in  tho  uutuum. 

'l.y.i.  Autilochi  barbam  ardeiitivt.  rriunru  uon,  Antilochus,  wa« 
burned.  Tho  word  barbam  muy  imply  a  i>eriphra«ifl  for  Antilochus, 
or  it  may  liavo  u  moro  special  referenco  to  the  lact  that  at  the  timo 
of  his  death  ho  was  of  maturo  yeara. 

257.  Ithacum,  i.e.  Ulyssea.  Cui,  i.e.  Laertes,  hia  (ather.  Natantnn, 
**  tossed  about  by  the  waves,"  "  at  Boa." 

259.  Assaracus,  a  j^eat-unclo  of  Priam.  Priam  might  have  died 
while  Troy  was  still  llourishing,  and  have  had  a  magnificent  funfcml 
{maguis  soUmuibus)  if  ho  had  only  departed  at  another  time,  before 
Paris  had  built  his  fleet. 

2G2.  jScissaque  I'olt/xena  palla.  Cf.  Euripides,  Hecuba,  55G : — 

\aftnv(ja  TTtnXovQ  t^  dicpaQ  kirwfjLUOQ 

265.  Louga  dies.  Dies  in  a  general  sense,  or  aa  meaning  a  space  ot 
time,  is  fcminine ;  as  indicating  a  particular  day,  masculine. 

208.  For  Virgirs  description  of  Priam^s  death,  cf.  ^neid  ii.  506 
et  seq. 

271.  Exitus  ille  utctimque  homiuis.  "  Still,  howcver,  he  died  like  a 
human  being,  whereas  Lis  wife,  who  survived  him  (Polyxena),  became 
a  barking  dog." 

273.   Trausco  =  prcBtermitto.     Itegem  Fonti,  sc.  Mithridates. 

275.  Eespicere  ad  lougce,  &c.  Cf.  Herodotus,  Clio,  32 — aicoirinv  ii 
XP>J  TTavTOQ  xpiifiaroQ  rijv  Ttktvrriv  Krj  diTo^iiaiTai.  XTltima  spatia^ 
the  last  circuit  round  the  race-course. 

276.  Exilium  et  carcer,  &c.     Marius  is,  of  course,  meant. 

280.  Circumdnctoagmiue.  The  courseof  the  triumphal  procession  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Macleane,  in  a  note  in  his  edition  of  Horace: — "  Jt 
commenced  at  the  Porta  Triumphalis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Capi- 
tolinus,  on  the  north,  and  passed  out  of  that  gate  into  the  Campus 
Martius,  which  lay  between  it  and  the  river.  After  making  the  cir- 
cuit  of  the  Campus,  it  entered  the  city  again  by  the  Porta  Carmen- 
talis,  at  the  south  extremity  of  the  Mons  Capitolinus,  where  it 
entered  the  Yelabrum,  the  space  between  that  hill  and  Mons  Aven- 
tinus.  Crossing  the  Velabrum,  it  passed  by  the  Circus  Maximus, 
which  lay  between  the  last-named  hill  and  Mons  Palatinus,  round 
which  it  wound  to  the  left  till  it  reached  the  spot  where  afterwarda 
was  built  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  on  the  eastem  side,  opposite  the 
spot  where  Vespasian  built  the  amphitheatre  that  bore  his  name — 
Amphitheatrum  Flavianum,  or,  as  it  is  now  usually  called,  the  Colos- 
seum.  Keeping  still  to  the  left,  the  procession  came  to  the  Templum 
Veneris,  adjoining  which  was  the  Templum  Komae.  Here  the  Via 
Sacra  commenced,  and  continued  past  the  Templum  Pacis,  near  to 
which  stands  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.     Then  the  proces- 
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81  on  passed  through  the  Forum,  till  it  reached  the  spot  where  was 
afterwards  built,  and  where  still  stands,  the  •rA.rch  of  Scptimiiis 
Severus,  close  to  which,  under  the  east  side  of  the  Mons  Capitolinus, 
was  the  Carcer  Tullianus,  or  Mamertinus.  The  procession  tlien, 
having  arrived  near  the  gate  it  started  from,  wound  its  way  up  the 
Mons  Capitolinus  till  it  reached  the  Capitol."  The  student  should 
go  through  this  account  with  a  good  plan  of  llome,  such  as  is  to  be 
Ibund  in  any  decent  atlas,  before  him. 

282.  Vellet  descendere  =  tfxeXXtv  Kara^fivai.  "  "VVhen  he  was  on 
the  point  of  getting  down." 

285,  286.  Igiturfortuna  ipsins,  &c.  "  And  so  he  was  prcserved  by  hia 
own  fortune  and  the  city's,  to  bo  conquered  and  to  lose  his  head.'» 
Leiitulus  Sura  and  Cornelius  Cathegus,  who  had  been  left  by  Catiline 
at  llome  to  burn  the  city  and  kill  the  senators,  were  betrayed  and 
strangled. 

291.  Usque  ad  delicias  votorum.  "Not  forgetting  every  little  detail 
of  ])erfection  in  her  prayer."  Heinrich  translates,  "  To  a  foolish 
fondness."     Cur  tamen.     "  Yet  why  chide  her  ?  " 

293,  294.  Lucretia  and  Virginia  were  both  instances  of  the  fatal  gift 
of  beauty. 

297,  298.  ^ara  est  adco,  &c.  "  Bcauty  and  purity  scldom  go  together." 
Horrida,  "  sternly  virtuous."  The  Sabines  wero  proverbial  for  their 
hardihood  and  propriety  of  life. 

314.  Ut,  "  even  though."  Tho  story  of  Mars's  intrigue  with  Venus, 
and  the  punishment  with  which  he  was  straightway  visited  by  Jove,  ia 
well  known,  and  is  told  by  Ovid,  Met.  iv.  189,  as  well  as  by  Ilomer, 
Od.  viii.  266. 

315.  Ille  dolor.  "  An  injured  husband's  indignation."  Icx  uUa, 
referring  to  the  lex  Julia  de  aduUcriis.  As  for  the  punishments  for 
adultery,  see  "  Dictionary  of  Antiquities." 

324,  325.  Sed  casto  qiddforma  nocet  ?  &c.  "  But  supposing  him  to  be 
chaste,  what  harm  can  his  beauty  do  him  then?"  (Is  this  your 
question  ?)  "  Ask,  rather,  what  good  Hippolytus's  stern  resolve  did 
him,  or  Bellerophon's."  Hippolytus  declined  the  amatory  overtures 
of  Phoodra ;  and  the  story  of  Sthenoboca  and  BcUerophon  was  much 
that  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife,  down  even  to  the  false  accusation 
to  the  husband. 

327.  Excanduit.     "  Glowed  with  passion." 

328.  Se  concussere.  "Roused  themselves  to  vengeance,"  or  "became 
excited  even  to  madness." 

330.  The  allusion  is,  of  course,  to  the  story  of  C.  Silius  and  IMossa- 
lina,  which  is  told  by  Tacitus,  Ann.  xi.  12,  and  which  has  been 
already  mentioned,  vi.  115.  Messalina,  in  her  passion  for  Pliny, 
caused  his  wife  to  be  murdered  in  order  that  she  might  marry 
him. 

332.  Qcntis  patricicB.  The  father  of  Silius  had  been  a  gencral, 
much  celebrated  for  his  campaigns  against  the  Gauls. 

336.  Cum  signatoribus  auspcx.  The  signatores  witnessed  the  signa- 
ture  of  the  marriage  contract.  The  auspcx  determined  by  his  art 
whcther  the  day  of  the  ceremony  was  fortunate. 

341.  When  Ciaudius  heard  of  what  Messalina  had  done,  he  ordered 
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SiliiiR  to  ha  oxnrwUd  ;  and  NiirciMiiii,  feigning  the  iinperial  command, 
Itud  iMc.sHiilinu  hdrHolf  killod  as  W(;ll. 

314.  liuidquid  lcviuM  meliuaqtie  putarin.  **  Upon  whaterer  Cf>uni6 
yoii  decido  uM  hoing  tho  hottor,  you  will  itill  havo  to  yield  ihat  lair 
und  houutoous  nock  to  tho  cxocntiorior'B  Bword." 

347.   rermittea.     Cf.  llor.  Odo  I.  ix.  d—1'ermitte  d'  -t. 

36'2.  riuma    Sardauapali.     "  Tho   down   coikIi    ot  :r,apahi«." 

IMiirtial  usea  piuma  in  tho  sume  sonte — JJormit  et  in  piuma,  XII. 
xvii.  8. 

303.  Mofiatro  quod  ipsc  tihi  poania  dare.  "  What  I  now  point  out  to 
you  is  wl)ut  you  niuy  niuku  f(jr  yournolf." 

3Uo.  Adat  or  hadee.     Eithor  will  niuko  cxcollcnt  scnse* 


SATIllE  XI. 

Tntroduction. — There  cnn  be  no  douht  that  thia  sutire  is  one  of 
Juvenura  luter  compo.sitionfl.  Throughout  it  there  sounds  that  note 
of  meditution  which  is  churucteristic  of  age.  Ita  tone  ra  placid  and 
j)eaceful ;  there  is  but  little  of  the  libirrima  indignatio  which  aKserta 
itsclf  elsewhere.  As  GilFord  suys,  the  laudator  temporia  acli  is  over 
forcmost  in  the  scene.  Tho  203rd  vcrso  is,  indccd,  sufficient  direct 
intcrnul  evidence  to  couvince  us  of  the  fact  that  Juveual  waa  now 
old:— 

**  Nostra  bibat  vernum  contracta  cuticula  solem." 

The  time  is  that  of  the  Megalesian  festival  in  honour  of  Cybele 
— April.  Of  the  generul  churucter  of  the  satire  Mr.  Mucleane  rc- 
marks: — "  The  composition  is  in  Horace'8  style,  without  uny  appear- 
ance  of  imitiition.  The  subject  is  not  large,  and  there  is  no  great 
vuriety  of  treutment ;  but  as  a  picture  of  domestic  manners,  and  of 
a  household  of  the  better  sort,  the  satire  is  pleasing."  This  criticism 
is  true  enough. 

Argument. — The  rich  man  who  lives  well  is  admired ;  the  poor 
man  who  does  so  is  considered  a  niadman.  There  is  nothing  more 
ridiculous  than  a  pauper  epicure.  How  vast  is  the  number  of  those 
who  live  only  to  eat !  Their  creditors  look  out  for  them  at  the  entrance 
to  the  markct.  The  poorer  men  are,  the  better  they  fare ;  they  will 
pawn  anything  to  procure  luxuries  for  their  stomachs.  Of  courae,  in 
the  end,  they  come  to  ruin — ure  obliged  to  be  gludiutors,  or  some- 
thing  of  that  sort.  Whut  is  respectable  in  a  rich  man  is  criminal  in  a 
poor  one.  How  absurd  it  is  to  know  something  about  the  physical 
geography  of  the  world,  if  one  knows  nothing  about  oneself !  "  Know 
thyself :"  the  rule  is  of  heavenly  origin.  Bear  it  in  mind,  whatever 
you  want  to  do,  whether  to  marry,  or  to  go  into  the  senate,  or  to  buy 
a  fish, — don't  get  a  muUet  "when  you  have  only  enough  to  pay  for  a 
gudgeon.  Whut  will  be  your  end  if  your  appetite  increases  as  your 
purse  grows  empty  ?  Wantonness  fears  old  age  and  poverty  more 
thuu  deuth.      The  stages  on  the  road  to  ruin  are  simple  enough. 
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Money  is  'borrowed,  and  spent  at  Romo  ;  then  one's  creditors  are  givon 
the  slip ;  and  the  fraudulent  debtor  goes  ofF  to  sTTme  ploasant  retire- 
ment.  There  is  nothing  more  in  doing  this  than  in  changing  your 
house  from  one  part  of  Home  to  another.  When  you  dine  with 
me  to-day,  you  shall  see  whcther  I  am  true  to  my  profossions 
and  preaching.  I  will  play  Evander  to  your  Hercules  or  ^neas. 
This  is  what  you  shall  have  for  dinner — a  young  kid,  wild  herbs, 
fresh  eggs,  roast  fowls,  grapes,  and  wholesome  applea  and  pears. 
This  was  the  kind  of  fare  off  which  our  senators  used  to  dine  when. 
they  had  already  commenccd  to  be  luxurious,  and  to  look  down 
upon  the  simple  vegetarianism  of  Curius.  The  ilitch,  hung  up  to  dry, 
thoy  only  used  on  great  occasions,  when  some  one  in  particular  dined 
with  them.  Men  who  had  been  three  times  consuls — ay,  and  dic- 
tators  ! — went  to  these  feasts  with  their  spade  across  their  shoulder. 
In  the  strict  censors'  days  no  one  wantcd  tortoise-shell  to  adorn  the 
legs  of  their  couches ;  they  had  furniture  as  plain  as  was  their  fare. 
As  for  Greek  art,  in  those  days  nothing  was  known  of  it :  the  lioman 
Boldiers  broke  the  cups  which  they  gained  at  the  plunder  of  Greek 
cities,  or  only  adorned  their  houses  with  them.  They  ate  ofif  earthen- 
ware.  These  were  the  good  old  times,  wliich  you  might,  if  you  thus 
felt  disposed,  envy.  The  gods  wcre  nearer  men ;  and  Jupiter,  when 
ho  was  worshipped  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner,  cared  much  for  the 
city.  Then  our  tahles  used  to  hc  made  of  home-grown  wood  ;  now 
our  grandees  can  eat  nothing  unlcss  thcir  tables  are  supported  by 
Bingle  ivory  stems.  As  for  me,  I  never  ask  a  guest  who  is  likely  to 
despise  my  poverty.  Therc  is  not  an  ounce  of  ivory  in  my  house ; 
everything  is  made  of  bone,  down  to  the  handles  of  the  knives,  which 
do  not  cut  the  worse  on  that  account.  The  slave  who  carves  for  me 
has  never  learnt  his  art  in  any  of  the  great  carving-schools.  My 
waiting-hoys  are  noviccs,  and  not  accustomcd  slyly  to  filch  the 
daintiest  parts  of  the  dishes.  You  must  ask  for  what  you  want  in 
Latin.  You  shall  have  Virgil  and  Homcr  read  to  you  by  way  of 
amuscment.  Come,  then,  dismiss  your  business  and  the  cares  of  life 
— not  a  word  about  money  bothers  or  your  wife's  strange  conduct — • 
away  with  all  thoughts  of  home  and  its  trouhles  hcfore  you  enter  my 
doors.  This  is  the  day  upon  which  the  Ida^an  rite  of  the  Megalesian 
games  is  being  celchrated.  There  sits  thc  pra^tor,  at  thc  mercy  of  his 
steeds.  All  Kome  is  in  the  cii'cus,  The  green  wins  :  I  know  it  by 
the  shouting.  Had  it  heen  otherwise,  you  would  have  seen  nothing 
but  grief.  This  sport  is  good  enough  for  boys.  I  prefer  sunning 
it  tranqtiilly  myself.  You  may  hathe  earlier  now  than  usual.  Such 
pleasures  as  these  are  the  more  enjoyahle  because  they  scldom  come. 

1.  Atticiis.  Put  for  any  rich  man,  as  Riitilus,  in  the  next  line,  is  for 
any  poor  man.  Kutilus  was  also  the  cognomeu  of  the  Marcia  Gens. 
Lautus  —  lavatiis,  from  lavo.    Cf.  iii.  221. 

"  If  Atticus  in  sumptuous  fare  delight, 
'Tis  taste ;  if  Rutilus,  'tis  madness  quite." — Gifford. 

3.  Paupcr  Apicius.  "Apicius  grown  poor."  We  have  alrcady  had 
Ihe  namo  of  Apicius  as  a  synomym  for  an  epicure,  iv.  23. 
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4.  Convicttit  m:^  eofivivia.  "  Every  dinner-tAble.''  T^^w*,  the  pnhlio 
biithH,  rountl  whioli  woio  pronionudos  and  Npac<-fl,  called  tcholff,  wlure 
]>(!(>plo  woro  in  tho  )iii}>it  of  Hittin^,  wulkin^  ahout,  and  goHHipin:^. 
Sfdtioncs,  a  ^pnonil  torm  for  placoH  ot  puhlic  loungo  «=  Grock  <Tv«fTdatii, 
\t(TX"i'     Statio  iH  l»or»;  UHcd  in  a  ])OMt-AuguHtan  Monne. 

6.  Ih  Jiutilo,  i.c.  tiilk  uhoat  Itutilus.  For  the  ellipeo,  cf.  Sat.  ziiL 
181 — Niinpc  hoc  ind/jcd. 

6.  OnU(r,  i.c.  for  wo.iring  arm.s  for  military  duty.  Cf.  Rat.  i.  1G9, 170 
— Galaitum  scro  diolli  2'(£nitit.  Soo  also  vii,  33,  wbere  Juvenal  Hj>oak« 
of  youlh  aa  heing  tlio  ngo  "  et  polagi  paticns  et  casflidis  atque  ligonin." 

7.  In  epito  of  Mr.  Macloano'8  advorse  criticiBm,  I  believe  Ihat  Mr. 
Mayor'8  intorpretation  of  tbia  lino  i»  correct,  and  that  prohihente  ia 
iiscd  in  its  tcclinical  scnse,  as  signifying  intcrccs$io  on  bobalf  of  a  citi- 
zcii.  '*  Tlio  tribuno  not,  porbapH,  actually  ohliging  him,  yot  not  intor- 
fcring  to  stop  bim."  liy  trihunna  nono  otbor  is  moant  tban  tlie 
Kmperor  Tiberius  (cf.  ii.  IGo^,  wbo  had  concontrated  all  constitutioneil 
offices  upon  bimaelf. 

8.  Scripfurus  lcges,  &c.  "  It  is  said  that  he  ia  about  to  become  the 
pnpil,  and  learn  tbo  impcrious  words  of  a  trainer."  Tbe  first  tbing 
that  tbe  gladiator  bad  to  do,  wlien  be  put  bimHolf  under  the  instruc- 
tion  of  a  trainer,  waa  to  write  out  and  to  leam  bis  rulea.  Ile  tbon 
signed  a  hond,  and  was  said  to  be  auctoratus  ;  hence  Horace,  Sat.  II. 
vii.  69,  says,  "  Auctoratus  eas."  Tbe  /anista,  on  bis  part,  was  said 
d(/re  dictata.  Tbe  verha  regia  were  siraply  the  worda  of  command, 
adtuUc,  cccdc,  declina,  urge,  percute — sometimes  seca  et  ure :  hence  tbey 
wcre  occasionally  called  not  only  regia,  but  crudeiia.  Of  the  lanisteg 
we  bave  beard  hefore,  Sat.  iii.  159.  Tbey  were  not  held  in  very  high 
repute  at  Rome,  as  is  apparent  from  what  Seneca  8aj'8 — "  Quod  con- 
temptissimo  cuique  contingere  ac  turpissimo  potest  bonum  non  est: 
opes  autem  et  lenoni  et  lanista^  contingunt." 

10.  MdccUo.  Cf.  V.  95,  Roman  masters  of  houses  were  in  the 
bahit  of  doing  their  own  marketing. 

11.  Cf.  Epistle  to  Philippians  iii,  19  :  "'VMiose  god  is  their  belly  " 
— <^  6  Otbq  rj  KOiXia. 

12.  Egregius  =  magis  cgregie.  Cf.  Lucretius  iv.  4G9,  thougb  Mr. 
lirayor  is  of  opinion  that  the  reading  here  is  uncertain.  Holyday 
tianalates — 

«  He's  set 
On  riot  most  that  still  is  most  in  debt, 
And  soon  must  fall :  you  may  see  througb  the  rent.* 

Tbe  metaphor  in  the  next  line  is  of  course  taken  from  a  falling  house, 
througb  the  walls  of  which  the  light  may  be  seen,  thus  indicating 
tbeir  destruction.  "  Wbo  must  soon  be  down,  as  his  cracking 
fortunes  already  let  dayligbt  in." 

14.  Gustus.  Tbese  were  oaten  at  tho  first  course — jorowM&is,  which 
consisted  of  fisb,  fowl,  vegetahles,  and  otber  delicate  provocatives  of 
appetite.  Th.Q  promulsis  was  succeeded  by  the  fercula — tbe  pitces  de 
resistance,  wbich  constituted  the  main  body  of  tbe  feast. 

17.  JErgo  haud  difficileest,  Scc.  "  And  so,  as  they  bave  no  scruples  (ergo), 
it  is  au  easy  matter  to  procure  the  money  which  they  have  made  up 
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Iheir  minds  to  squander  by  pawning  their  plate  or  a-<Iamagcd  stutue 
of  their  mother."     Oppositis,  sc.  piynori. 

19.  Qnadringcntis  nutmnis.     Scsterces,  not  scstertia. 

20.  Sic  vcniunt,  &c.  "  This  is  the  path  by  which  they  arrive  at  the 
gladiatorial  fare."  Miscellanca,  a  coarso  kind  of  hodge-podge.  Lndus, 
i.c.  the  school  of  the  lanista.  Others  take  the  miscellanca  ludi  to  meau 
gLadiatorial  exhibitions  of  a  varied  or  mixcd  character. 

22.  Vcntidius.  Here  used  as  a  convertible  tcrm  with  Atticus  in 
line  1.  Perhaps  the  Ventidius  alluded  to  may  be  the  same  men- 
tioned  by  Persius,  iv.  25,  26  : — 

"Nostin'  Ventidi  praedia?  cujus? 
Dives  aret  Curibus  quantum  non  milvus  oberret." 

23.  A  censu  famam  trahit.  "  Gains  its  character  from  a  man's 
income." 

24.  Despiciam,  &c.  A  restatcment  of  the  old  Socratic  maxim,  that 
natural  philosophy  is  wortliless  in  comparison  with  self-knowledge. 

26,  27.  Arca,  the  safe-box ;  saccuhis,  the  purse,  which  was  of  course 
filled  from  the  arca.  Here  the  first  indicatcs  the  resources  of  the  rich  ; 
the  second,  of  the  poor.  yvuiQi  atavTov.  The  inscription  upon  the 
tripod  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  attributed  variously  to  Thales,  Chilo, 
Cleobulus,  Prias,  and  Pythagoras,  and,  in  ffxct,  to  each  of  the  seven 
Bages  of  antiquity.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  jMr.  Prior  suggcsts,  on  account 
of  the  doubtfulness  of  its  origin  that  the  words,  e  cozlo  dcscendit,  are 
added  ;  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Whoever  may  have  uttered  them,  still 
thcir  source  is  heavenly."  A  propos  of  this  sentiment,  cf.  Persiua  iv. 
62:— 

"  Tecum  habita :  novis,  quam  sit  tibi  curta  supellex." 

29.  Conjugium  quccras.  An  admonition  against  unequal  matches,  as 
much  condemned  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times.  Cf.  Ovid,  Heroid. 
ix.  32— 

"  Si  qua  voles  apte  nubere,  nube  pari," 

and  ^scli.  P.  V.  890— 

To  KrjdtvTai  Ka6'  tavTov  apKTTevd  fiaKpt^, 

and  Callim.  Epigr.  i.  16 — 

ovTU)  Kai  av  y'  mv  ttjv  Kara  aavTov  t\a. 

31.  In  qua  se  traducehat  TJlixes.  "  In  which  Ulyssos  made  but  a 
scurvy  figure."  The  allusion  is  to  thecontest  that  arosc  bctwcen  Ajax 
and  TJlysses  for  the  arms  of  Aohilles — the  lorica  Achillis  mentioncd  in 
the  preceding  line,  which  even  Thersites  was  not  vain  enough  to 
think  he  could  gracefully  wcar.  This  contcst  has  been  already  alluded 
to  in  vii.  115,  where  Ajax  is  spoken  of  as  rising  to  assert  his  claim — 
Surgis  tu  pallidus  AJaz  ;  and  again  in  x.  84 — Victus  ne  pcenas  exigat 
Ajax.  As  for  traduco,  it  has  becn  used  in  this  signification  in  ii.  159 
— IUiic  traducimur ;  viii.  17 — Squalcntes  traducit  avo.t.  In  the  same 
way,  Martial  says  (VI.  Ixxvii.  6),  Rideris  multoquc  magis  traduceris  ;  und 
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Soncca  (do  Inl  I.  vi.  1)  ialks  nb<jtit  n  man  who  ia  dinfi^ced  paiuiinf^ 

hia  lifo  cum  (iedtcnre et  trailHctione.  MoHHn.  Kiddell  and  White(cf.  their 
Dictif^nary,  p.  1970)  up{»ear  to  think  thut  traduco  ia  horo  \xmA  in  a 
fjood  801180 — u  HupjxfNition  uppurontly  inconcoivahle  from  the  c^>nt<rxt. 

32.  Ancipilim.  Mr.  Muclouno,  udoptin^  a  poculiar  pn;  n, 
puta  a  Bemicolon  uflor  tliiH  word,  and  joiii-»  it  with  $e — "  cut  il 
ii^uro  ;  "  uii  intorjiH.Uition  which  muy  at  once  bo  diHinihhcil  iw»  im- 
probublo  uiid  uiiih  ( •-.^.sury.  It  f^ooH  with  caiuam,  und  mounH  a  cutto 
whoHo  icibue  is  doubtlul,  and  which  ia  thcrefore  fraught  with  grcut 
nicety. 

33.  AJfcctas.  This,  prcccdod  by  $cu,  answcrs  to  tice  qtuxraa  and 
velis.  The  word  is  changed  from  subjunctive  to  indicutive  in  conso- 
quonce  of  tho  interposition  of  the  puronthoHis,  ruque  enim  .  .  .  Ulixe$f 
which  the  writcr  rcgurds  ua  having  brokca  the  connection  of  thc  hcn- 
tence. 

34.  Orafor  rthcmois,  &c.  "  A  mighty  advocato,  or,  like  Curlius  and 
Lliitho,  u  mere  windbag."  For  hucca-,  cf.  iii.  35 — Notctque pcr  oppida  hucca. 

3o.  Mcnsura  sni.  "  One  must  study  ono'8  own  position  in  lifo." 
37.  Ne  mullum  ciipias,  &c.  "  Don't  set  your  heart  upon  a  mullet 
whcn  you  have  only  money  enough  in  your  purse  to  buy  a  giidgeon." 
We  havo  been  told  of  the  costliness  of  mullet  before.  Cf.  iv.  15. 
Gobio  =  the  price  of  a  gudgeon.  For  a  similar  construction  bco 
Plautus,  Pers.  III.  i.  16 — Boves  bini  hic  aunt  in  crumena  ("  I  have 
money  enough  in  my  pursc  to  buy  a  couple  of  oxen").  Sacculu»^ 
loculos,  crumeiia,  aU  mean  much  the  same  thing — a  leathem  purse  wom 
in  the  folds  of  the  toga. 

40,  41.  Mcrsis  in  rentrem.  Hence  the  appropriatenesa  of  the  words 
gurges,  rorago^  barat/irum,a.s  applied  to  gluttons — thestomach,  "  which 
caii  swallow  up  usurious  interest,  loads  of  silver  (or  eolid  plate),  caltle, 
and  land."  Argcntum  grave  is  used  elsewhere,  by  Seneca  and  othera, 
to  indicate  solid  as  opposed  to  plated  silver. 

42.  Talibus  a  dominis,  &c.  ''The  last  thing,  when  all  else  is  gone, 
■which  these  gentleinen  part  with  is  their  ring."  Or  dominut  may  be 
here  taken  in  its  more  technical  signification  of  "  possesaors." 

43.  Annulus,  the  golden  ring,  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
Roman  knight  or  senator,  but  by  usage  more  of  the  former.  The 
Vollio  here  mentioned  is  perhaps  the  Crepereius  alluded  to  in  ix.  5;  or, 
possibly,  the  Carviiius  Pollio  whose  extravagance  ia  narrated  by 
Pliny,  ix.  13. 

44.  45.  Though  somewhat  diffuse,  GifTord^s  version  of  thia  vigoroua 
couplet  faii"Iy  conveys  the  idea : — 

**  To  these  an  early  grave  no  terror  brings — 
*  A  short  and  nierry  life,'  the  spendthrift  singai 
Death  seems  to  him  a  refuge  from  de.spair, 
And  far  less  terrible  than  hoary  hair." 

Funus  acerhum  =  dojpog  OdvaToc :  imitated  from  Yirgira  "  funere 
onervit  acerbo."  Accrbus,  because  not  yet  grown  to  fulness  and  ripe- 
ness.  LuxuricB  means  the  spendthrift'8  way  of  life,  rather  than  our 
"  luxnrj-." 

46.  lli  plenimque  gradus.    *'  These  are  generally  the  stages  "  (on  the 
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road  to  ruin).   Co)idHcta  pecunia.  "  Money  isborrowefl^at  interest.'*    Cf. 
Hor.  Sat.  I.  ii.  9 :— 

"  Omnia  conductis  coemens  obsonia  nummis." 

48.  Fe)7oris  aucto)',  i.e.  ferwator^  or  do))ii)i!(s  =  cora^n  do)ninis^  47. 

49.  Qui  vertere  sohim,  &c.  "  Those  who  find  it  convenient  to  leave 
town  betake  themselves  to  Baias  and  its  oyster-beds."  Ostrea  is,  I 
think,  bettei  than  ostia — a  reading  which  is  sometimcs  given,  because 
it  conveysamore  felicitous  idea  of  the  enjoyment  which  the  bankrupt 
managcs  to  extract  from  his  exile.  Baiaa  was  the  classical  Boulogne, 
or,  taUiiig  it  in  its  coUocation  with  ostrea,  Ostend — a  phico  which 
persons  who  livc  beyond  their  incomes  like  occasionally  to  cultivate. 
In  Sat.  i.  49  we  are  i)resented  with  a  somewhat  simikir  picture  of  the 
criminal  enjoying  liimself : — 

"  Exul  ab  octavtl  Marius  bibit  et  fruitur  dis 
Iratis  at  tu  victrix  Provincia  ploras." 

The  standard  of  commercial  morality  in  fast  and  fashionable  circlcs  at 
Rome  was  not,  apparently,  very  high. 

50.  51.  Cedcre  yianique  foro,  &c.  *'  For  in  these  days  there  is  nothing 
worsein  decamping  irom  one's  creditors  than  in  changing  one's  house 
from  Esquiiioe  to  roasting  Subura."  Cedere  foro  =  faire  banqueroute 
(Ruperti),  to  become  bankrupt — "  to  go  through  the  court."  The 
Subura  was  hot  and  \inlicalthy,  bccause  crowdcd  and  busy ;  tlie 
Esquiliaj  cool  and  pleasant.  Cf.  Hor.  Sat.  I.  viii.  14 — Nunc  Ucct 
Esquiliis  habitare  salubribus. 

52.  Jlle  dolor  solus  ....  illa  mcestitia.  Note,  ille  and  illa,  not  illud. 
"The  only  thing  which  annoys,"  &c.  In  the  same  way  we  get  "i/ic 
labor,  hoc  opus  cst." 

53.  Circensibus.     Cf.  iii.  223. 

54.  S(nujui)iis  in  facie  non  hccret  gutta,  i.e.  pudoris  nullum  vestigiiim. 
Cf.  X.  300. 

56,  57.  Expcrie)'e  hodie,  &c.  "  You  shall  see  to-day,  Persicus, 
whcthcr  I  fail  to  practise  what  I  preach  so  excellcntly  in  my  lilc — 
ay,  in  my  charactcr  and  actions."  Nwnquid  =  h  ri.  Vel  serves  to 
expand  and  cxplain  tlie  vitu. 

58,  59.  Siliquas,  "  husks" — the  proverbial  fare  of  the  frugal  and  poor. 
Mr.  Carlyle  tells  us  that  a  certain  great  cditor  of  Catullus  produced  lii8 
work  on  a  diet  of  pods  of  pcas  picked  up  in  tlie  strects.  Horace 
(Epp.  II.  i.  123)  couples  wiih  siliqtice  "panis  secundus,"  which  was  pcas 
made  out  of  an  inferior  kind  of  flour — our  "  seconds."  Fultes,  hom  puls, 
a  kind  of  coarse  porridge.  Tul))tc>itaria-weTe  the  sauces  used  to  flavour 
this.  Cf.  supra,  vii.  185,  and  Horaco,  Epp.  I.  xviii.  48.  Flaccnt<^f 
cakcs  swectencd  with  honey — a  kind  of  checse-cake. 

60,  61.  Habebis  Evanchu^n,  &c.  "  You  siuiU  lind  in  me  a  host  frugal 
as  Evander;  and  you  shall  be  trcated  like  Herculcs  was  by  him,  or 
that  other  gucst  who,  though  less  godlike  than  he,  was  yet  allied  to  the 
gods."  Cf.  ^n.  viii.  362,  where  Evander  addrcsscs  ^neas.  Ti)y)i~ 
thius,  i.e.  Hercules;  so  called  from  Tiryns,  a  town  in  Argolis.  Minor 
illo  Ilospes,  i.e.  iEneas,  who,  by  his  mother  Veuus,  had  heavenly  blood 
in  l>is  veins — conti)igens  sangui)ic  ccchon. 

63.  Altcr  aquia.     .^neas  wassaid  to  have  been  drowncd  iu  thc  river 
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NiiTninin.  Altrr  flfimmiit  ad  nidrra  miMtmii.  Ilereuloi,  in  tho  Afi^onif'» 
wliicl»  Dcjanirii^M  futiil  robo  ciiUNcd  him,  throw  hinuiolf  on  a  funcnil 
pyro,  HM<1  was  thun  humod. 

G4.  Nitllin  oinata  macillin.  "  Fumishod  by  no  markcta;"  i.e.  thcy 
wcre  all  home  producta.     Cf.  Ilor.  Hat.  II.  ii.  120  ct  Bcq. :— 

"  Bcno  crat  nnn  piscibuii  urbe  petitia 
Scd  pulln  atr|iie  hn>ilo;  tum  pcnHilfs  uva  necundaa 
Et  nux  orual)at  mcn«ai  cum  (luplicc  ficu." 

09.  A.^paragi.  Tliis  wr^rd  romprchcndod  a  Inrpe  varicty  of  diflrofmt 
hcrhs,  as  well  as  that  vegctablo  which  we  tue  the  tcrm  Bpccially  to 
in(lic!it(;. 

70,  71.  Torinque  cahntia  fceno  Ova.  "  E^g«  wrappod  np  in  hay,  and 
still  proserving  their  heat."     Cum  matribtu  =  galUnia. 

72.  rarte  anni.  Tho  ablative,  to  dcnoto  duration  of  time,  as  here, 
is  vory  rare  in  the  bcst  writers.  In  Cicero,  N.  D.  ii.  62,  wo  get —  Tota 
(fstate  Niltts  JEgyptum  obrutam  oppletamque  teiut ;  and  in  Ca}.sar,  li.  C. 
i,  47 — Fugnatum  est  continenter  horis  quinque.  In  l4ter^writf,*r8  the 
construction  is  comparatively  frequent.  Odoginta  annin  rixit,  nex 
dicbus  mnnsit  (Seneca).  When,  however,  the  time  ia  indicated  which 
is  applied  to  any  purjiose,  and  which  witncsaes  its  complction,  Iho 
ablativc  is  always  employed  by  the  best  writers,  e.g.  Triebua  diibu* 
opus  perfici  potcst.    On  this  point  see  Madvig,  Lat.  Gr.,  secta.  270,  277. 

73.  Sigyiinum,  i.e.  from  Signia,  in  Latium. 

74.  JEmula  ricenis.  "  As  good  as  those  from  Picenum."  Cf.  Hor. 
Sat.  II.  iv.  70 :— 

"  Picenis  cedunt  pomis  Tiburtia  succo.'* 

75.  Thongh  the  apples  retained  their  frcsh  smell,  just  as  if  they 
had  been  newly  plucked  {pdoris  inala  recentis),  they  would  do  their 
sater  no  harm  {ncc  metuenda  tibi),  because  they  were  dried. 

77.  Jam  luxuriosa,  i.e.  after  it  had  givcn  up  the  ohts  of  Curius,  of 
whom  we  have  already  heard,  supra,  ii.  3 — Qui  Curios  simulant. 
]\[.  Curius  Dentatus,  as  consul,  triumphed  over  the  Sabines  and 
Samnites,  b.c.  290. 

80.  Magna  compede  fossor .     Cf.  vi.  15L 

8L  Vulva.  Accounted  a  great  dainty.  Cf.  Ilor.  Ep.  I.  xv.  41 — Nil 
rulvd  pulchrius  ampld.  As  for  the  construction,  quid  sapiat,  see  furtlier 
down  (121),  Kil  rhombus,  nil  dama  sapit.  For  eimilarity  of  benti- 
ment,  see  Horace,  Ep.  I.  xiv.  21 : — 

"  Fornix  tibi  et  uncta  popina  . 
Incutiunt  urbis  desiderium." 

82.  Rara  crate.  Because  the  racks  in  the  frame  were  few.  Cf.  rara 
rctia. 

83.  Moris  erat.  Posscssive  genitive.  Cf.  Est  riri  boni  ("  a  good 
nian's  part"),  and  Est  Gallicce  consuetudinis  (Caesar). 

84.  Katalicium.  "  In  honour  of  a  birthday."  Ponere  =  apponcre.  "  to 
serve  up  to  table."  Cf.  Hor.  Sat.  II.  ii.  23 — Fossifo  pavone ;  and  supra, 
i.  141 — Fonit  apros  ;  and  again,  Hor.  Sat.  II.  iv.  14  : — 

"  Lnnira  quibus  facies  oris  erit  illa  memento 
Ponere." 

85.  Acccdente  nova,  kc.  ""With  the  addition  of  any  fresh  meat  which 
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the  offered  victira  afforded."  Homer  more  than  onc?  describes  tho 
manner  in  which  a  sacrifice  was  made  to  the  gods  of  part  of  the 
animal— generally  tho  legs  and  entrails,  the  remaindor  being  reserved 
by  the  worshippers  for  themselves.  This  is  but  an  instance  of  that  un- 
willingness  which  the  Greeks  and  Homans  aliko  displayed  to  eat 
without  inviting  the  powers  above  to  partake  of  their  meal.  Vii'gil 
clearly  illustrates  it,  iEn.  iii.  221 : — 

" Divosque  ipsumque  vocamus 

In  partem  proedamque  Jovem." 

Perhaps  the  ceremony  corresponded  with  our  grace  before  meat. 

87.  Castronimimperiis.  "  Posts  of  military  command,"  wiLhout,  pro- 
bably,  any  immediate  reference  to  the  title  of  imperutor. 

89.  Erectum  (taken  up),  '*  across  his  shoulders."  A  monie  domito, 
"  after  having  made  the  rough  soil  obedient  to  his  hands." 

90.  Autem.  It  is  possible,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  this  con- 
junction  may  refer  to  lines  7?  and  78,  and  that  from  Curius  as  far  as 
liijonem  is  parenthetical.  *'  This  was  the  supper  of  our  senate  whcn 
luxury  was  coming  in  fashion  ....  But  in  the  good  old  days, 
when  men  really  feared  the  Fabii,"  &c.  Fabios,  cf,  ii.  146.  Catonem. 
M.  P.  Cato  was  censor  b.c.  184. 

91.  Scauros.  M.  .^milius  fScaurus  was  censor  b.c.  109.  Fabricios. 
Cf.  Sat.  ix.  142. 

92.  Censoris  ....  collcga.  The  two  persons  here  referred  to 
are  Claudius  Nero  and  Livius  yalinator,  who  were  joint  censors  b.c. 
204.  Nero  compelled  Salinator  to  sell  his  equus  publicics,  bccause  tif- 
teen  years  before,  in  his  first  consulship,  he  had  been  condemned  by 
the  people.     Val.  Max.  IX.  ii.  6  ;  Livy,  xxix.  37. 

94,  95.  Oceano  Jluctu.  Oceanus  is  put  in  apposition  to  flnctus. 
Oceanum,  in  apposition  to  mare,  is  more  frequent.  Quam  mare  occanum 
circumluit,  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  12.  Mare  occanum,  Caesar,  B.  G.  III.  vii.  2. 
Tcstudo.  Tortoise-shell  was  the  favourite  material  out  of  which  the 
wealthy  Pomans  manufactured  the  props  of  tlieir  dinner-couches 
(f/ilcrum).  Cf.  vi.  80 — Tcstudineo  conopeo  ;  xiv.  308 — Ebore  et  lata  tes' 
iudine  ;  Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  463: — 

"  Nec  varios  inhiant  pulchra  testudine  portes." 

Cf.  xfXwj/aig  TnTToiKiXixsvaQ  KolTug  (Clemens  Alex.).  Trojugenis,  cf. 
supra,  i.  100. 

90-7.  Scd  nndo  latere,  &c.  "  On  small  couches,  with  bone  sides,  a 
brazen  front  disphiyed  the  roughly-carved  head  of  a  garlauded  ass." 
Nudo  latere  et  parvis  frons  cerea  lectis  =  lectus  parvus  nudo  latere  et 
fronte  cered  (Mayor,  Heinrich). 

100.  Graias  mirari  nescius  artes.  *'  Unable  to  appreciate  works  of 
Grecian  art."  The  Romans  were  brought  up  to  despise  these  refine- 
mcnts  ;  and,  above  everything,  all  that  vvas  of  Greek  origin.  For  the 
sentiment  see  Virgil,  2Ki\.  vi.  848 — 853  : — 

"  Excudent  alii  spirantia  nuUius  a^ra, 
Credo  equidem,  vivos  ducent  de  niarmore  vultus; 
Orabunt  causas  melius,  calique  meatus 
Describent  radio,  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent: 
Tu  re^ere  iuiperio  populos,  Romane,  memento; 
Hae  tibi  erant  artcs." 
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101.  F.rey^ix  uyt>if,uM.  A1IiiN?on  fii  h<»rf'  firolinlily  Tnftdo  to  th«»  d«»«tnjc- 
ti(tn  of  Corinth  hy  Mnrnrniii»,  on  w}ii(h  occjiHion,  moro  tli.in  any 
otlior,  tho  lComfin  8oldi<;rM  oxhihit<-d  th<-ir  «  "f  art  hy  d'-Ntroy- 

inf^,  in   th«)    mont   wunton    munnor,  tho   <>  ■<  uvre  of  colobratcd 

iniiHt(!rH  {tiKtf/nnrutn  artijlcttm). 

103.  OiKHiH,  a  hohnot.  The  diffbrence  hotwoen  ea$Bi$  and  gaha  m, 
thut  t)uj  lorrncr  wjih  iii.ulr!  of  motiil,  tho  lattor  asually  of  loathor. 

lOG,  107.  Nudam  *Jf'ujiem,  i.e.  tho  nakod  fiKure  of  Mam  doitccnding, 
with  shiold  and  holrnot.     J'eud<ntia,  "  hanging  in  mid  air." 

108.  J'u)ichatit.  Cl.  siipra,  84.  Tmco  catitio,  "Tuacan  ware" — very 
coinmon.  l*erHiu8  ^ii.  60)  spoaks  o(  fictiU  Tu*cutn.  Farrata  »pulU$, 
V.  68.     Cf.  Por.sius  iv.  31 — Farralam  pturi»  ,  '      '     'ihus  ollam. 

110.   Oitmia  tutic,  quihuA  inridea$,  &c.  "  K  _:  thcn  mif;ht  have 

provoked  your  envy,  suppo.sinp  you  to  be  of  aji^ious  tum  of  mind." 
Tho  tcTrnination  in  liiidulua  has  hore  much  tho  samo  force  aa  the 
utidus  in  iracundu.1,  "givon  to,"  "  addicted  to,"  "  indined  to." 

111—114.  Cf.  Livy  V.  32— "  M.  Cajdiciua  de  plebe  nuntiavit  tri- 
"bunis  60  in  nova  via  ubi  nunc  sacellum  est  supra  aedom  Ve.slai,  vocem 
noctis  silentio  chuiorem  huniana,  qua3  magistrdtibu.s  dici  jusserit  (ialloa 
adventare."  Occani  is,  I  think,  a  preferuble  reading  to  Oceano,  though 
Livy  6peak8  of  the  Gaula  as  coming  ab  Oceano.  IIi$  =  hi*  $igni$j  hde 
voce. 

116.  Fictilis,  &c.  "  Jiipiter,  whose  image  was  only  tben  of  clay, 
and  who  was  unpollutcd  with  gold."  Juvenal  ha.s  already  said 
(iii.  20),  "  Ncc  ingcnuum  violarent  marmora  tophum."  As  for  Ihe 
Jictilis,  we  have  in  Pliny,  11.  N.  XXXIV.  xvi.  34,  "  Lignea  potius 
aut  fictilia  doorum  simulacra  in  delubris  dicata  usquo  ad  devictam 
Asiam,  mido  luxuria."  For  nullo  violatua  auro,  cf.  Lucau  ix.  619  et 
Boq. : — 

**  Pauper  adhuc  deus  est  nullis  violata  penevum 
Divitiis  delubra  tenens  ;  morumque  priorum 
Kumen  Rorcano  teiuplum  defendit  ab  auro." 

118.  Hos  stahat  in  usus.  Eupcrti  says,  "  Erat  ut  passim  stare,  et 
«rrrovat  pro  esse."  Perhaps  the  more  exact  Greek  equivalent  would 
be  KaQkoTriKtv. 

122 — 124.  Latos  nisi  sustinet  orbea,  &c.  "Unlesa  their  broad  taldca 
are  supported  by  solid  ivory,  and  by  a  huge  leopard  with  gaping 
mouth,  made  out  of  those  tusks  which,"  (&c.  These  tablea  were  round, 
aiid  were  supported  by  one  solid  ivory  leg.  Other  tablea,  used  by  the 
poorer  classes,  were  square,  and  had  four  legs.  Lucian  speaks  o£ 
Tpairkt,ai  iXtipavTiTroStg,  and  Martial  (ii.  43)  writes: — 

**  Tu  Libycos  Indis  suspendis  dentibus  orbesi, 
Fulcitur  testa  fagina  mensa  mihL" 

Torta  Syenes.  Syene  was  a  firontier  town  of  Southem  or  Upper  Egypt 
i.e.  the  part  farthest  away  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  As  the  traffic 
from  ^thiopia  would  necessarily  have  to  pass  through  it,  porta  may 
he  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  thoroughfare."  It  has,  however,  also  been 
Buggested  that,  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile  becomes  suddenly  narrow 
below  Syene,  porta  may  be  interpreted  "  pass."     Syene  was  held  by 
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"^ 

thrce  coTiorts ;  and  this  was  prohably  the  term  *'qno,"  as  "Rnpcrti 
says,  "  Juvciialis  ablegatus  cst  sub  honoriricae-militiiu  prictcxtu;"  i.e. 
uiuler  prctext  of  recciving  a  prelect-ship. 

126.  Beposuit,  "has  shed."  These  Nahata^i  are  usually  said  to 
have  inhabited  a  rcgion  in  Arabia  Petraea.  As,  however,'there  are 
no  elephants  there,  they  are  alleged  by  others  to  have  bcen  a  tribo  of 
the  jEthiopes  Troglodijtce.  The  truth,  howcvcr,  secms  to  be  that  the  par- 
ticular  tcrm  is  used  in  a  general  way  to  indicate  any  Eastern  people, 
just  as  Horace  says,  "  in  mare  Creticum" — not  eignifying  the  Cretan 
sea  more  than  any  other. 

127.  Jam  nimios  capitique  graves.  Juvenal  was  a  poet,  hut  he  was 
not  a  naturalist.  The  only  time  in  his  life  that  the  elephant  sheds 
his  tusks,  he  takcs  heavicr  ones  in  exchange.  Hinc  surgit  onxis.  As 
Maclcane  says,  this  is  an  illustration  of  the  maxim  laid  down  abovc 
(v.  11),  *' Magis  illa  juvant  qua)  pluris  emuntur."  For  orexis,  cf.  vi. 
428 — Rahidam  facturus  orexitn. 

128-9.  Kam  pes  argenteus,  &c.  **  A  table  with  a  silvcr  foot  is  quite 
as  low  a  thing  with  thcm  as  an  iron  finger-ring  would  be."  Tliose 
who  were  not  of  sufficicnt  rank  to  wear  gold  riiigs  wore  iron.  £rgo. 
Cf.  Sat.  X.  103,  and  supra,  17. 

131-2.  Adeo  nulla.  &c.  *'  So  poor  am  I,  that  I  have  not  a  single 
ounce  of  ivory."  For  this  use  of  adeo,  cf.  iii.  84.  Tessellce,  "  littlo 
dice."    Calcidiis,  "a  countcr." 

136.  Structor.     Cf.  v.  130. 

137.  Tergtda.  "  To  whom  thc  whole  carving-school  must  confess 
themselves  inferior."  Tergula  is  a  dcrivative  oi pergo,  in  the  same  way 
that  tegula  comes  from  tcgo,  and  regula  from  rego.  Uriginally  it  meant 
"anything  projected  out,"  and  so  it  came  to  denote  a  shed;  hence  "a 
booth"  or  "a  stall"  in  front  of  a  shop.  In  stalls  of  this  description 
professors  of  carving  used,  probably,  to  instruct  their  pupils.  Theso 
pergidoi  may  have  been,  as  Ruperti  says,  "  diajtse  propendentes  in 
asdium  parte  inferiore  vel  editiore.  unde  uTrfpfpa."  Trypherus,  an 
imaginary  carving-master,  whose  name  is  coined  by  Juvenal  from  the 
Grcek  T^iv^pipoc,,  luxurious. 

139.  Scgthicce  volucres  =  JPhasiancB  volucres,  "  pheasants.** 
141.    Ulmea  cccna,  the  wooden  modcls  upon  which  the  pnpils  of  the 
carving-school  (situate,  apparcntly,  in  the  most  densely  populatcd  part 
of  Roine,  the  Subura)  practiscd. 

142-3.  Subducere,  "  to  filch."  Avis  afra,  probably  a  "  guinca-fowl." 
Cf.  Hor.  Epod.  ii.  53 — Kon  afra  avis  dcsccndat  in  voitreni  meum. 
Others  have  taken,  but  wrongly,  suhducere  as  simply  cquivalent  to  "to 
carve,"  substituting /;'«6f^<'5  for /w;'^/s.  Eor  the  ablative,  flw;u'  temj^ore, 
Bce  above,  72. 

144.  ExigucB,  &c.  "Only  knowing  enough  to  steal  a  small  chop." 
146.  Afrigore  tutus.  Becausc  the  servantsof  the  wcaltliy,  however 
cold  the  weather  might  be,  were  only  allowcd  by  thcir  mastcrs  to 
wcar  thin  dresses.  Below,  Juvcnal  says,  idem  hahitus  cunctis,  tlnis  con- 
trasting  in  another  point  his  own  establishment  with  the  establish- 
nients  of  the  wealthy,  in  which  the  servants  did  not  all  dress  alike. 

147-8.  Non  a  mungone  .  .  .  .  et  magno.  There  is,  I  think,  little 
doubt  that  Hermann  is  riglit  in  regarding  these  words  as  a  spurious 
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inlorpoliition.  If  thoy  aro  ret.iiiiod,  et  tnatjno,  and  not  m  magnOf  tnusl 
bo  rejid  "  ut  a  grc.it  prico."      Mnnijo  waJi  a  truflicker  in  «laYec 

l/iO.  2'roptir  convivia  jnxi.     "  (,'<;inbo<l  becauso  of  the  oompanj." 

1.04.  Jnt/tnui  vuUua.  Althongh  tho  boy  of  whom  Jurenal  is  ipeaking 
was  not  fioo-boni,  but  a  Blavo,  \*-X  ho  hud  a  countenanca  and  mo- 
desty  which  wcnj  tnily  woilhy  of  tho  frec-bom,  aud  wbich  might  put 
tho.se  who  wero  born  in  tho  purplo  to  the  bluith. 

155.  Qualta  ea%e  dcctt,  &c.  "  Even  as  bocomes  thoM  who  are 
arrayed  in  tlio  bhining  purplo." 

159.  Dijusa,  "  bottled,"  i.e.  pourcd  from  the  dolium  into  ^heamphora. 
Cf.  V.  30. 

182.  Legantur.  The  practico  of  rcading  at  meals  waa  a  common 
one  in  Koine,  and  lcctores  were  u.sed  for  the  purpose.     Cf.  vi.  434. 

183.  iiid  nutic  dilatia,  &c.    "  Disrniss  buBinej»,  and  defer  your  carea." 
185.  Non  fcnoris,  kc.     "  Not  u  whiapor  of  your  biU-discountem." 
191.  Gifford  renders — 

**  Thcre  le.ive  the  thoughts  of  home,  and  what  the  haste 
Of  heedlc63  slaves  niay  in  your  absence  waste." 

193.  MejalesiaccB  apectacula  mappa,  For  the  Megalesian  games  in 
honour  of  Cybelo  — r/  niyaXi]  QtoQ—ncQ  vi.  69,  and  iii.  137.  Mappa 
was  the  napkin,  by  dropping  which  the  consul  or  the  prator  gave  the 
signal  for  starting. 

194.  Idaum,  because  derived  from  Troy.  Cf.  iii.  138.  Similisque 
iriumpho  =  triumphanti.  Cf.  x.  36.  Driving  through  the  city  waa  a 
privilege  only  allowed  to  triumphant  generala,  the  higher  magistrates, 
and  priests  on  solemn  occasions. 

195.  PrcBda  caballorum.  "At  the  mercy,"  or  **  the  victim,  of  hia 
steeds;"  because,  either  he  was  liable  to  be  run  away  with  at  any 
moment,  or  because  he  incurred  great  expense  in  keeping  them.  l'ace 
=  bona  venid.  The  phrases  pace  tua,  pace  vestra,  &c.,  dixerim,  "  If  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  so,"  are  very  common. 

197,  198.  Frarjor  aurem,  kc.  "  A  noise  strikes  my  ear,  which  tells 
me  clearly  encugh  the  fate  of  the  green."  Four  chariots  usually  con- 
tended  in  these  races,  each  distinguished  by  a  different  colour.  These 
colours  were  white  {albus),  blue  {venetus),  green  {virens),  red  {ruhena). 
It  appears  that,  on  the  particular  occasion  mentioned  here,  the  green 
was  the  favourite.  The  faction  espousing  the  green  was  frequently 
called  prasina,  from  -Kpaaov,  a  leek.  It  was  favoured  by  Nero  and 
Caligula.     Fanni,  the  cloth. 

200 — 202.  The  consuls  at  CannjB  were  L.  JEmilius  Paulns,  who  fell 
in  battlo,  and  C.  Terentius  Varro,  whom  the  senate  publicly  thanked 
for  the  courage  and  good  heart  which  he  had  exhibited.  Spictent 
juvenes,  &c.  "  Let  the  young  men  look  on,  who  are  at  home  amid  the 
shouting  and  the  bold  betting,  and  whom  it  becomes  to  sit  by  the  side 
of  some  neatly-dressed  girl."     Or  cuUce  possibly  =  amatcB. 

204 — 206.  Jam  nunc  in  balnea  salvd,  &c.  "  Now,  too,  you  may  go 
and  bathe  without  outraging  the  proprieties,  although  it  wants  a 
full  hour  of  noon."  The  Eomans,  on  business-days,  dined  generally 
at  three,  and  bathed  at  two.  These  rules  were  relaxed  on  holidays, 
such  as  those   of    the   Megalesian   games,   which    lasted   six   daya. 
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Juvenal  goes  on  to  say,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enjoy  tliia 
privilego  every  day  of  the  five  remaiuing-  oues.  iiach.  pleasures  are 
enhauced  by  their  scarcity. 


SATIRE  XII. 

Introduction. — Satire,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  this  poem 
can  scarcely  be  held  to  be.  It  is  rather  a  pleasant  friendly  composi- 
tion,  in  much  the  same  vein  as  that  preceding  it,  in  which  the  poet 
explains  to  his  friend,  Corvinus,  the  cause  of  his  happiness  on  a 
certain  occasion — the  safe  landing  of  Catullus  after  a  perilous  voyage. 
This  gives  rise  to  the  only  bit  of  genuine  satire  which  the  poem 
contains — a  strike  at  legacy-huntcrs.  Let  not  Corvinus  think  that 
Juvenal  is  following  their  example.  Catullus  has  threechildreu,  and, 
therefore,  it  would  not  be  worth  his  (Juvenars)  while  to  cuitivate 
him.  As  for  the  date  at  which  this  was  written,  we  have  little 
internal  evidence  by  which  to  fix  it.  The  obvious  similarity  in  tone 
and  thought  wliich  it  bears  to  Satire  xi.  would  assign  it  to  much  the 
same  period.  It  has  been  suggested,  by  certain  commentators,  that 
the  co)ijux  Fusci  mentioned  in  line  45  ia  Saufeia,  the  same  to  whom 
reference  is  made  in  Satircs  vi.,  ix.,  xi.  ;  if  so,  we  should  have 
additional  reason  for  supposing  the  poem  to  have  been  written  by 
Juvenal  in  his  advanced  years. 

Argument. — To-day  is  more  welcome  to  me  than  the  commemora- 
tion  of  my  birth.  I  have  vowed  a  lamb  to  Juno  and  Minerva,  and  a 
steer  to  Jove.  Had  I  as  much  means  as  I  wished,  I  would  have 
ofibred  a  huge  bull,  pastured  beside  Clitumnus.  For  Catullus  has 
safely  come  home,  having  escaped  all  the  dangers  of  the  storm  and 
sea.  So  dreadful  was  the  scene,  that  all  the  incidents  of  a  poetic 
tempest  were  realised.  Nor  was  this  all.  When  the  winds  and  storm 
increased  in  fury,  Catullus  had  all  his  costliest  goods  thrown  over- 
board — his  fine  clothes,  hiij  silver  dishes,  his  bowls,  and  basketsw  Who 
else  would  have  thus  rated  his  life  above  his  plate  ?  But  even  this 
would  not  do.  It  is  ouly  when  the  mast  is  cut  away  that  the  ship 
begins  to  right.  After  this,  won't  you  go  and  intrust  yourself  to  the 
mercies  of  the  deep,  with  only  three  or  four  inches  between  yourself 
and  death  ?  Bear  in  mind  that  you  will  have  to  sacrifice  your  bread 
and  wine,  and  everytliing  else  you  have,  probablj^  to  the  storm.  As 
for  Catullus,  the  sea  at  last  grew  tolerably  calm,  and  the  wind  turncd 
favourable  ;  so  the  ship  went  on  its  way,  with  only  oue  real  sail  left, 
and  with  garments  hung  out  doing  the  duty  of  the  remainder.  Joy 
comes  with  the  morning.  The  Alban  peak  is  viewed,  and  the  basin 
at  Ostia  entered.  Now  that  he  is  safe,  the  sailor  loves  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  perils.  "  Letus,"  he  says,  "  deck  the  shrines  with  garlauds,  and 
place  the  sacrifices  duly  on  the  altars.  Presently  I  will  be  there ; 
and  when  that  duty  is  finished,  I  shall  go  home  to  my  lares,  to  olibr 
eacrifices  there."  You  need  notqucstion  my  sincerity.  Catullus  has 
three  children.  It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  speud  a  dyin^  swau 
upon  him.     If  some  rich  old   man,    like  Gallitta,  caLch  a  fever,  or 
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riKMiviufl,  who  hwi  mnrh  moncy  an'l  no  rhiMrcn,  th«  eue  M  Tery 
difluroiit.  Evcry  on<;  pniyn  for  ttnd  inquirc-i»  afler  tbem.  HocttU^nib» 
aro  vowod  ;  oloi.liantH  ttru  out  of  tho  (luestion ;  for,  with  tho  excep- 
tion  ol  tlioso  which  tho  omporor  hiui,  thero  aro  nono  in  Ilaly.  Noviu* 
and  IliHter  minht  offor  thoao— or  hin  fineat  «Ittvc,  or  hin  maid,  or  hit 
duuKhtor.  I  a^rco  with  you,  my  countryman.  What  aro  tt  thousand 
Bhips  to  a  will  l*  If  tho  bick  mun  rec^jver»,  remember  he  will  cut  you 
out  of  his  will  ttltof^other,  and  lcavo  all  his  money  U>  Pacuviun,  who 
pruycd  fur  liis  recovory.  Thib  is  your  reward.  Ixin^f  lifo  to  I'ttcuviui»! 
Lot  him  havo  gold  mountainj»  hii^h,  but  not  a  fricnd  in  tho  world  l 

1.  Natali,  Curvine,  dii\  &c.  *'  Moro  welc^jme  thun  my  nalul  day  U 
tljis  ono  to  me."  liirthdays  were  kept  by  tlie  Iioui;inH  with  fp-eat 
ceremony  and  festivity.  Soo  Kat.  xi.  84 — Aataltcium  lu>Uum;  Sat. 
V.  37  ;  Iloracc,  Carm.  IV.  xi.  8  : — 

**  Jure  sollennis  mihi  Hanctiorque 
Poene  nntali  propri*»,  qiuKl  ex  liAc 
Luce  Miecenas  meus  atiluentefl, 
Ordinat  annos.* 

2.  Animalia.  In  tho  old  days  it  was  believed  that  «acrifices  wero 
not  offered  to  the  gods  on  birthdays,  though  in  later  timca  the  prac- 
tice  was  reversed,  as  ia  apparent  not  merely  from  this  paasage,  hut 
from  other  places.  Cetpea,  an  altar  of  turf,  such  as  Horace  ipoaki 
of  frequently.  Cf.  Carm.  I.  xix.  13 — Hic  vivum  tnihi  coipitem ;  IIL 
viii.  4 — Fositiisque  carbo  in  caspite  vivo. 

3.  Regince.  Juno,  whose  worship  under  the  title  of  Regina  Jano, 
at  Kome,  was  first  introduced  from  Veii  by  Camillas,  who  vowed  a 
temple  to  the  goddess  (Livy  v.  23).  A  temple  waa  also  dedicated  in 
her  honour  by  iEmilius,  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  the  Ligures 
(Livy  xxxix.  2 — Fralio  ultimo  quo  cum  Liguribus  sigui*  collati»  con- 

Jlixit  adcm  Junoni  regina  vovit).  Kiveam  agnam.  To  the  gods  above 
the  victims  sacrificed  were  white;  to  the  gods  below  (x^ovtot),  black. 
JEucas,  when  (^n.  vi.  243)  he  sacrifices  to  the  nether  deities,  offera 
tiigrantes  terga  juvencos  ;  when  to  Ceres,  Phoebus,  Lyaeus,  gods  of  the 
upper  world,  a  white  cow — candentem  vaccam.  JJucimus,  sc.  ad  aram. 
*'  We  offer."  The  variety  of  senses  in  which  duco  is  used  by  Juvenal 
and  other  Roman  authors  deserves  some  comment.  Its  signification 
in  this  passage,  that  of  offering  as  a  victim,  mny  be  compared  with  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  line  112,  infra,  "  Quin  illud  ebur  ducatur 
ad  aras  ;"  and  Sat.  x.  65 — "  Duc  in  Capitolium  Magnum  cretatumque 
bovem."  In  line  9  of  the  same  satire  it  is  used  as  meaning  "  to  drain," 
in  the  same  way  that  it  is  with  poculum,  Sat.  vi.  428 — "  Sextarius  alter 
ducitur  ante  cibum  ;"  also,  cf.  Horace,  Odes,  III.  iii.  34 — JJucere  tucco» 
ttectaris.  Then,  from  the  idea  of  a  man  taking  a  wife  to  his  own  house, 
it  means,  *'to  marry."  Cf.  i.  22  ;  vi.  28 — TJiorem,  Fostume,  ducis  ?  201 
— Buccndi  nuUd  videtur  causa.  Cf.  Plautus,  Mil.  Glo.  III.  i.  91 — Veron 
egon  lam  ducam  domum.  Jhiccre  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  "  mould- 
ing"  or  constructing,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  a  etatue :  vii.  237 — **  Morea 
teneros  seu  poUice  ducat."  Cf.  .^neid  vi.  849 — VuHus  de  marmore.  It 
is  used  specially  of  processions,  dances,  &c.,  and  of  funerals — Sol- 
lenms  ducere  pompas.  Jhtcere  potnpam,  Ovid,  Heroid.  xii.  152.  Jjucere 
choros^  Tib.  II.  i.  56.    Jam  Cytherea  choro»  ducit^  I.  iv.  5.     JJucere  tzttth- 
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»^ 
gutas,  Wmy,  YIU.  xlii.  64.  Duciticr  iratis  plaudendiim  fimns  aniiciH, 
Juv.  i.  146.  Bucenda  tamen  sunt  funcra  nator/tni,  x.  240.  It  is  fro- 
quently  used  in  the  sense  of  drawing  lots  :  vi.  583 — iSorles  ducet.  Cf. 
^neid  vi.  22.  Below  (05),  duco  is  used  of  spinning'.  In  ii.  81  wo 
find  dtccit  livorem,  "contracts"  or  "sustainsharm."  Cf.  also  xiii.  216  — 
*'  lluga  ....  velut  acri  diccta  Falerno."  In  xiii.  132  it  is  used  aa 
equivalent  to  suhduco ;  in  Sat.  xi.  142  {frusticm  capreoi  subduccre) — 
"  Bracteolam  de  Castore  ducat."  One  of  the  most  common  senses  which 
dicco  bears  in  ordinary  Latin  is  *'  to  protract,"  "  spin  out,"  e.g.  bellum: 
cf.  Livy  xxii.  25.  In  this  sense,  however,  Juvenal  does  not  employ 
it.  For  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  various  significations  of  this  word, 
Bee  Messrs.  Hiddell  and  White's  Lat.  Dict.,  p.  551. 

4.  Far  vcllus.  "A  lamb  of  the  same  kind."  "  Ejusdem  generia 
victima"  (Ruperti).  Pugnanti  Gorgone  Maura.  "  To  the  goddess  who 
fights  with  the  Moorish  Gorgon,"  i.e.  with  the  Gorgon's  head  on  her 
shield.  Gorgo  here  almost  ==  the  shield  itself.  Pallas  is  of  course 
meant.  Perseus  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  IMedusa,  and  Pallas 
placed  it  upon  her  shield.  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  or  Palhis, 
were  generally  worshipped  together  in  the  temple  on  the  Capitolino 
Hill,  which  Avas  divided  into  three  parts,  one  boing  assigned  to  each 
of  the  deities  respectively.  Jupiter  had  the  middle,  Juno  the  right, 
and  Minerva  the  left  cella.  For  the  construction,  pugnanti  Gorgone, 
*'  fighting  armed  with  the  Gorgon,"  Macleane  compares  clipeo  veni- 
entis  et  hasta,  xi.  106. 

6.  Quatit  hostia  funcm.  "  Shakes  the  rope,"  not  because  it  wishcd 
to  escape  the  sacriiice,  but  because  it  was  impatient  to  be  offered.  If 
the  victim,  lyiacrobius  says,  came  reluctantly  to  the  altar,  it  was 
looked  upon  as  an  evil  omen,  and  the  god  was  thought  not  to  accept 
the  offering  in  a  kindly  manner. 

6.  Tarpcio  Jovi.  Tho  Capitoline  was  also  callcd  the  Tarpeian  Ilill, 
bccause  of  the  perfidy  of  Tarpeia.  Coruscat  =  vibrat,  "  tosses." 
"Movet  sicut  telum"  (Schol.).  For  the  transitive  use,  as  here,  cf. 
iEneid  viii.  661 — Buo  Gasa  manu,  and  2En.  iv.  431 — hastum.  For  the 
intiansitive,  cf.  Apes  pcnnis  coruscant,  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  73 ;  Abics 
coruscat,  supra,  Sat.  iii.  254 ;  Elucent  alice  ct  fulgore  coruscant,  Virg. 
Georg.  iv.  98. 

7.  Quippe  fcrox  vituhcs.     "  A  gallant  heifer,  in  truth." 

8.  Tudet  ubera  matris,  &c.     Cf.  Hor.  Odes,  IV.  ii.  54  : — 

"  Mo  tencr  solvet  vituUis  relicta 
Matre,  qui  largis  juvenescit  herbis 
lu  mea  vota." 

9.  Vexat  nascenti  rolora  cornu.     Cf.  Hor.  Odes,  III.  xiii.  4: — 

"  Cui  frons  turgida  cornibus 
Primis  et  venerem  et  prcelia  destiuat ; " 

and  cf.  Virg.   Gcorg.  iii.   232,  233 — Irasci  in  cornua  discit ;  cf.   also 
Euripidcs,  Baccha3,  742 — Khq  Kk^ag  Ovpovjitvoi. 

10 — 14.  Si  res  ampla  domi,  &c.  "  Were  I  a  rich  man,  with  means 
proportioned  to  my  wishes,  a  bull  larger  tban  HispuUa  should  be  led 
to  the  altar,  weighed  down  with  its  own  hugo  l>ulk,  reared  in  the 
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noiglihoiirinq  {i.e.  suburlcin)  paAturca,  but  who  «)i'<ul«i  ^o  V,  ihc  aitAT 
giving  ovifhnco  iri  hi^  hn  t.d  of  th«s  lif.ldn  <>f  Clitumnij«,  v,  Ji-.-m»  neck 
only  a  pricHt  of  niighty  HtrfngtJt  could  htriko."     It  inu-it  h  'lut 

both  aatKjuia  und  arvix,  thou^h   purts  of,  ure  put  in  aj  j  to, 

tauruH  std  qui  sanf/uine  oatendcn*  ....  /rr<  (i,e.  ad  aramj  et  ct^us 
cervix  a  yrandi  ftritmia  esint  nunjiatro.  ltui>crti  takcB  aatujuit  irei  in 
a  ditrurcnt  wuy,  HUiipobing  iret  Uj  bo  oquivalout  to  manaret  or  projliuret^ 
"  wlioso  blood  bhould  llow  forth,  and  »o,  aa  it  flowod  forth,  givo  evi- 
donco  of  tho  rich  ])U8turo8  uniid  which  ho  had  bcon  brought  up." 

10.  iSitnilis  a^titifjua.  Whut  tho  gods  regardcd  wa»  ralhcr  thc  spirit 
in  wliich  tho  oHuriug  was  niado  thau  tho  worth  of  the  ofleriug  iu»clf. 
Thua  llorace  (Odcs,  III.  xxiii.  17)  «aya: — 

**  Jinmunis  aram  si  tctigit  manuay 
^ion  suuiptuosa  blan<iior  hu4ti4 
Mollivit  aversoa  rcuates 
Farre  pio  et  salieute  mica.* 

11.  HispuUa.  "We  have  heard  of  Hispulla  aa  being  of  great  bulk 
before,  vi.  74.     For  traheretur,  cf.  supra,  3 — ducimua. 

13.  Cliiumtii.  The  Clitumnus  was  a  smali  stream  in  Umbria,  the 
pastures  watered  bj'  which  were  proverbiully  rich.  Cf.  Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  14G — Hinc  albi  Clituinne  gregea.  In  llorace'8  time,  eays  Mr.  Mac- 
leaue,  the  hills  of  Algidus  and  Alba  furniidied  most  beasta  for  thia 
purpose.     Cf.  Odes,  III.  xxiii.  9 : — 

**  Nam  quae  nivali  pascitur  Algido 
Devota  quercus  inter  et  ilicc:», 
Aut  crescit  Albanis  in  herbid 
Victima  pontiticum  securea 
Cervice  tingeu" 

In  praise  of  the  pastures  of  Clitumnus,  we  have,  in  Macaulaj'8  '*  Lays 

of  Ancient  Kome," — 

**  Eeyond  all  streams,  Clitumnus 
Is  to  the  herdsmau  dear." 

14.  A  gratidi  ccrvix  ferienda,  ministro.  The  constmction  of  the 
gerundive  with  a  and  the  ablative  is  unusual :  the  dative  generally 
follows  it.  Cicero,  however,  frequently  has  this  construction.  Cf.  Leg. 
Agr.  ii.  sect.  95 —  Veneratidos  a  nobis.  The  minister  or  priest  who,  first 
Btunning  the  victim,  afterwards  cut  its  throat,  was  called  popa,  and 
is  meutioned  by  Persius  (vi.  74) — Ast  illi  tremat  onunto popa  tenter. 

17.  Fubninis  ictus.  Another  reading  is  fulguris.  The  distinction, 
80  far  as  it  is  observed,  is,  that  fulgur  is  the  lightning  as  gleaming ; 
fulmen,  the  lightning,  with  special  reference  to  its  stroke,  and  so  =  a 
thunderbolt.  In  the  next  line  cvasi  is  read,  as  well  as  evaiit.  If  the 
fornier,  the  tc/U5  will  be  a  nominative  plural — "  they  were  escaped ; " 
if  the  latter,  the  accusative  plural — "  he  escaped  them." 

19.  Kube  una.  "  One  cloud,"  i.e.  the  clouds  were  80  thick  that 
there  was  no  interval  between  them.  Impulit.  "The  fire,"  ix.  the 
meteoric  flashes  known  as  the  fire  of  St.  Elmo,  "  struck  the  yards." 

22 — 24.  Omnix  Jiunt,  &C.     **  On  all  sides  wtre  perils  not  lcss  severe 
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tlinn  ihoge  which  are  rcalised  in  the  stormg  of  tho  pocls."  I.ncian 
says,  Str](Tfi  yap  tote  TroirjTiKov  tivoq  «Vfjuoi»  'tTrowptarrpiToc  rd  aKaTia. 
Audi  et  miserere  iterum.     "  Lend  your  pityin£^  car  again." 

25-6.  Quamquam  sint  cetera,  &c.  "  Though  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  of  helongs  to  the  same  category  of  misfortunes — a  niere  portion 
of  it — terrible,  indeed,  but  expericnccd  by  many."  Pars  is  in  appo- 
sition  to  cetera,  &c. ;  or  one  might  put  the  stop  after  pars,  and  thus 
make  it  tho  predicate  of  the  celera. 

27.  Sailors  who  had  been  shipwrcclced  were  in  the  hahit  of 
hanging  up  in  the  temple  their  clothes,  as  wcll  as  paintings  in  which 
the  wreclcs  from  which  they  had  escapcd  wcro  represented.  It  is  to 
this  well-known  practice  that  Horace  alludes,  in  the  Ode  to  Pyrrha 
(I.  V.  13) :— 

"  Me  tabula  sncer 
Votlva  paries  indicat  urida 
Suspendisse  potcntl 
Vestimenta  maris  deo." 

Virgil,  iEn.  xii.  768,  769,  mcntions  the  same  custom : — 

"  Servati  ex  undis  ubi  figere  dona  solebant, 
Laurenti  divo  et  votas  suspendere  vestes." 

And  Ciccro,  in  the  NatiaraDcornm,  iii.  scct.  89,  writcs,  "Nonneanimad- 
vertis  ex  tot  tabulis  pictis  quam  multi  votis  vim  tempestatis  effugerint, 
in  portumque  salvi  pervenorint."  Cf.  also  Juvenal,  Sat.  ii.  33,  34,  and 
xiv.  302.  From  the  ncxt  lino  it  appears  that  Isis  was  tho  deity  to 
whom  this  honour  was  very  frcquently  paid.  According  to  Herodo- 
tus,  the  Egyptian  Isis  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  lo.  Her  worship 
has  been  mentioned  in  Sat.  vi.  526,  where  Juvenal  so  far  yields  to 
the  authority  of  the  Greek  historian  as  to  speak  of  her  by  the  name  of 
lo.  Her  teinple  was  in  the  Campus  Martius,  from  which  she  gained 
the  name  of  Isis  Campensis. 

32.  Ay-boris  incertce,  "tho  rocking  ship,"  or,  as  we  might  say,  the 
swaying  timbers.  Arbor  is  uscd  in  much  the  same  sense,Virg.  2Rn 
V.  561 — *' Adversique  infigitur  arhore  mali. 

33.  Decidcre  jacttc,  &c.  "  To  scttle  with  the  winds  hy  throwing  his 
cargo  overboard."  Decidere  is  tlic  tcchnical  term  for  *'to  come  to  an 
agreement  with."  Cf.  Mart.  IX.  iv.  5,  6 — Non  crit  uncia  tota  Becidat 
Jlecicm  qud  pater  ipse  denm. 

39.   Teneris  Mcecenatibus.     "  Our  foppish  nobles."     Cf.  i.  66. 

40 — 42.  Virgil,  in  Ecl.  iv.  42 — 45,  writes  of  thc  time  when  the  dyer's 
art  shall  be  unknown  to  wool — theprocess  be  spontaneously  performed 
by  nature : — 

"  Ipse  sed  in  pratis  aries  jam  suave  rubenti 
Murice  jam  croceo  mutabit  vellera  kito." 

Tn  these  lines  here  Juvenal  talks  of  somcthing  like  a  realisation  of 
this.  The  pastures  by  the  bank  of  the  Bictis — the  Guadalquivir — 
were  so  rich  that  they  w^erc  supposedto  impartto  the  Spanish  sheep  the 
rich  yellow  colour  tluit  their  fleeces  had.  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  His- 
tory,  writes,  "  Quas  nativas  lanas  appellant,  nigri  velleris  praecipuf^ 
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hiiLot  rollontln,   jam  Aaia  rutili,  itom    Daotica;"  and   Martial  haa 

(xii.  yy)— 

**  Bn;ti%  olivif'    *  '    "    '  ■  coron* 

Aurca  qui  ii;  ifjuln." 

4S.  Mittere.  For  a  Bimilar  uso  of  this  word,  cf.  Ilorac©,  Odcg,  ITT. 
xxiv.  27 —  Vel  noa  in  more  pronimum  pemmat  mittamtti. 

44.  Parthcmo  facta».  KithcT  Partheniu»  is  tho  name  of  gome  well- 
known  workman  in  metala,  or,  rarthenia  boing  the  old  eaiiivalent  of 
SiimoH,  it  mcans  a  Samian.  Tho  Samians  wero  connectoa  wiih  thia 
kintl  of  art  from  the  earlicst  times:  tho  artist  who  dfpirtod  Xerxea* 
bridgo  of  boats  across  tho  river  Hellespont  wjia  alHO  a  S;imian,  ar  eord- 
ing  to  Ilorodotus.  "NVhen  tho  dativo  is  used  of  tho  agent,  a«  here,  it 
is  usually  said  that  it  implies  a  certain  connection  betw<*-n  the  d^^er 
and  tho  decd,  independently  of  Bignifying  that  tho  action  jjrocceda 
from  him  ;  that  it  ia,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  ethic  dativo.  Thua,  in  Sat.  L 
64,  mare  pernissum  puero,  would  mean  not  meroly  the  sea  which  waa 
fitruck  by  the  boy,  but  tho  sea  which  appeared  to  the  boy  aa  btruck  by 
}iim  ;  and  hcro  rarthenio  factaa  would  imply  not  merely  the  workman- 
hhip  of  rartheniu.s,  but  of  such  a  kind  that  thcy  mit,'ht  have  been 
mado  by  Parthenius,  or  could  boast  of  him  for  their  makor. 

45.  rholo,  Pholus  was  a  centaur.  Virgil  mcntionB  him,  Georg.  iL 
455:— 

**  Hle  furentes 
Centauros  lato  domuit  Rhatumque  Pholumque.* 

Conjnge  Fusci.   This  is  pcrhaps  the  lady  mentioned  in  vi.  42-5,  426.    Pro- 
bably  she  was  the  wife  of  the  Fuscus  spoken  of  in  iv.  112,  or  xvi.  46. 

46,  Bascaudas.  A  Celtic  word,  as  the  Welsh  "  basgct "  and  "basa 
gate"  Bhow.     It  is  used  also  by  Martial,  xiv.  99 : — 

**  Barbara  de  pictis  vcni  ba.«cauda,  Britannis ; 
Sed  me  jam  mavult  dicere  Koma  suam." 

Escaria,  diahes  for  holding  any  kind  of  mcat. 

47,  48.  Mnltum  calafi  =  multa  calata  pocula,  "many  richly-chased 
cups."  By  ihecallidus  emptor  Ohjnthi  is, of  course,  meant  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  who  gained  possession  of  Olynthus,  in  Chalcidice,  throutjh  the  trea- 
cherous  venality  of  two  of  its  inhabitants,  Lasthenes  and  Euthycrates. 
At  this  time,  the  corruption  of  which  thc  public  men  of  Greece  were 
snsceptible  was  notorious,  and  it  excited  from  Demosthenes  the  most 
fiery  censure.  In  the  De  Corona,  p.  24-5,  he  says,  irapd  ydp  toIq 
"EWrjcriv  6v  Ticrtv,  dWd  irdcriv  ofioiojc,  «popdv  irpoloTu»v  cdi  dujpo- 
^oKwv  Kai  Bfolg  txOpiJJv  di'6pw7ru)v  avvkfiij  yiyvioOai.  Philip  availed 
himself  of  this  state  of  things  to  such  a  degree  that  Plutarch  said  it 
was  his  gold,  and  not  himself,  which  won  the  cities  of  Greece.  The 
oracle  given  to  Philip  contains  the  advice  which  he  made  the  policy 
of  his  life — dpyvpiaig  Xoyxyrft  pidxov  Kat  ■jravTa  Kpari^rrttQ.  Cicero,  in 
a  letter  to  Atticus,  says,  "  Philippus  omnia  castella  expugnari  posse 
dicebat,  in  quaB  modo  asellus  onustus  auro  posset  ascendere."  As 
for  the  cup  here  referred  to,  it  may  be  that  one  with  which,  according 
to  Pliny,  he  uscd  to  sleep  every  night  under  his  pillow. 

62.  Rerum  utilium.     Re»  utile*  are  opposed  to  things  which  were 
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pnrely  ornaTnental,  and  meant  not  only  nccessary  articlcs  of  furni- 
ture,  but  also  provisions,  as  in  Tacitus,  Annals,  i.  64 — Pernoctavcre  sine 
utcnsilibus. 

53.  Damna  levant.  "  Relieve  their  sufferings."  Cf.  JEn.  i.  145 — 
Levat  ipsc  tridcnti. 

54,  5o.  Becidit  or  recidif,  the  re  in  the  latter  word  being  made 
long,  as  it  is  in  rcliqnice,  &c.  *'  He  is  reduced  to  cutting  down  his 
mast."  Ac  se,  &c.  "  And  thus  he  gets  himself  out  of  the  difficulty." 
Anothor  reading  has  hdc  re,  which,  if  adopted,  renders  it  necessary  to 
understand  the  se. 

57.  Dolato  is  taken  as  meaning  "thin"  (Jacobi),  **8mooth" 
(Mayor),  "rough-hewn"  (Macleane).  It  most  probably  has  the  force 
of  the  latter  in  distinction  to  the  more  delicate  kind  of  workmanship 
known  on  land.  As  for  the  four  or  seven  inches,  though  a  digitus  waa 
only  one-sixteenth  part  of  an  English  foot,  by  which  this  plank  keeps 
him  from  destruction,  a  similar  sentiment  is  expresscd  in  more  thau 
one  place  in  other  Latin  authors.    Ovid  (Am.  II.  xi.  2G)  says : — 

"  Et  prope  tam  letum  quam  prope  cernit  aquam ;  * 

and  Seneca,  in  his  play  of  Medea,  writes : — 

"  Potuit  tenui  fidere  ligno 
Inter  vitse  mortisque  vias 
Nimium  gracili  Hmite  ducto.'* 

60.  Rcticidis  et  pane,  &c.  A  sort  of  hendiadys  pnt  for  rcticulia  panis, 
i.e.  bags  of  bread.  Cf.  pateris  libamus  et  aurOy^Yi&TQ pateris  et  auro  =patcris 
aurcis.    As  for  ventre  lagcnce,  cf.  Montani  venter,  iv.  107. 

61.  Aspice.  Not  merely  "  look  at,"  but  rcmember  that  they  must  be 
taken  with  you.  Before  the  in  tempcstate,  which  foUows,  it  would 
appear  that  some  such  clause  as,  "  which  you  will  have  to  use  in 
stormy  weather,"  must  be  understood. 

65.  Staminis  albi.  White  was  thecolourindicatinggood  hick.  Thus, 
at  the  wedding  of  Peleus,  commemorated  by  CatuUus,  Ixiii. — "  Ante 
pcdes  autem  candmtis  mollia  lana)  ^''ellera."  On  the  other  hand,  to 
spin  black  threads  was  a  sign  of  ill  omen.    Cf.  Martial  iv.  73 : 

"  UUima  volventes  orabat  pensa  sorores 
Ut  traherent  parva  stamina  pulla  mor^.'* 

68.  Vcstihus  cxtensis.  Tacitus  (Annals,  ii.  24)  s^y&—Claitdce  naves 
raro  remigio  aut  intentis  vcstibus,  et  gucpdam  a  validioribus  tractco  rever- 
tere. 

71.  Novercali  sedes  prcslata  Lavino,  &c.  The  group  of  the  Alban  hills 
is  herealluded  to.  ^neas,  on  his  landing  in  Latium,  built  the  city 
of  Lavinium,  so  called  after  his  wife.  Ascanius,  however,  went  off, 
leaving  the  Novercale  Lavinium,  and  founded  Alba.  The  story  of  its 
origin,  and  of  the  litter  of  pigs,  is  well  kuown,  and  may  bo  read  in. 
Virgil,  iii.  390  et  seq.  ;  cf.  also  Livy  i.  3. 

72.  Snblimis  apex — i.e.  Mount  Alba  itself. 

74.  Nunquam  visis.  Does  Juvenal  mean,  "  which  the  Trojans  had 
never  seen  before,"  or  '*  wliich  no  one  ever  sawat  all  ?  "  In  "whatcver 
way  the  words  be  taken,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  convey  a  sm;cr. 
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7/5 — 78.  Tftndrm  ititrat  ponifa»,  &c.  "  At  lcnffth  ho  CT»t«r»i  the  mrAca 
Muit  jut  out  into  tho  wutfrH  which  they  encloso,  and  thfi  TuiifHn 
IMmroH,  nrid  tho  harricrs,  whicli  tirc  extcndr-d  lill  thcy  h«nd  in  (iKain, 
runiiirig  irito  tho  niidHt  of  ocean,  and  k-avinif  Ituly  far  iKdiind."  IbAg- 
8on  thus  translatcs  the«o  linc»  corroctly,  fuithfully,  and  elegantly  : — 

"  Kntcr  the  molpii  that  running  out  »0  wide 
Clasp  in  their  jfi.int  arnis  tJie  billowy  tlde, 
That  leave  afar,  dimini.<ihin^,  the  «and, 
More  wondroua  than  the  worka  of  Nature'f  hand." 

The  new  port  of  Oatia  is  here  alluded  to,  which  waa  two  miles  north 
of  tho  old  harhour  of  that  nanic,  and  was  huilt  hy  Claudiufl,  and  im- 
proved  })y  Trajan,  wlio  al.so  added  a  second  hasin.  The  aliuvial 
doposit  liad  rendercd  the  old  Ostia  inconvcnient.  The  new  har}>our 
wa»  connected  with  the  rivcr  hy  nieans  of  a  canal.  Suetonius  thua 
writes  of  Claudius^simprovements — Portum  Ostia  exatraxit  circumdtuto 
dexira  ainistraque  brachio,  et  ad  introitum,  profundo  jam  salo,  moU  ohjtcta, 
quam  quo  stabiiius  fundaret,  navem  ante  dt-mersit,  quo  magnus  obeliscus  tx 
JEyypto  fuerat  advcctus,  congestiHque  pilis  superposuit  altissimam  turrim 
in  exemplum  Alexandrini  Phari,  ut  ad  nocturnos  ignes  cursum  narigia 
dirigerent.  Tyrrhenam  Tharon  simply  means,  that  the  marvcls  of  Ei^yp- 
tian  labour  wero  revealed  in  Ituly.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  huilt  his 
lighthouso  on  the  island  of  Pharos;  whence  it  seems  that  light- 
h^uses  in  general  gained  their  name  from  the  locality  of  this  parti- 
cular  one.  Forrcctaquc  brachia  rursum.  The  brachia  means  the  same 
ns  the  moles  ;  they  ran  out  to  a  great  length,  and  then  took  a  curve 
inwards  hehind  the  breakwater ;  or  it  is  possihle  that  rursus  may  be 
intended  to  go  with  intrat,  which  is  to  be  repeated  or  to  be  carried  on 
from  the  preceding  line.  Kon  sic  igitur,  &c.  The  force  of  the  first 
three  words  seems  to  be,  **  after  this  then,"  you  won't  so  much 
wonder. 

80.  BaiancR  pervia  cymbce.  "  Over  which  such  boats  as  those  that  ply 
on  Baia3's  harbour  sail." 

81.  Vertice  raso.  The  custom  of  cutting  oflF  the  hair  afler  a  deliver- 
ance  from  great  pcril  was  common  both  to  Greek  and  Roman  soldiera. 

83.  Linguis  animisque  faventes.  "  With  tongues  and  minds  attunfd 
to  grateful  reverence."  The  expression  is  the  regular  formula  uaed 
on  such  occasions.     Cf.  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  71 : — 

"  Prospera  lux  oritur,  linguis  animisqne  favete ; 
Nunc  dicenda  bouo  sunt  bona  verba  die." 

86.  Saero,  quod  prcestat,  rite  peracto.  "  Having  duly  performed  those 
sacred  rites  which  have  precedence." 

88.  Fragili  simulacra  nitentia  cera.  It  is  usual  to  interpret  these 
words  as  meaning,  (1)  "  the  images  of  the  gods  shining  with  brittle 
wax,"  i.e.  made  out  of  wax,  or  (2)  the  images  anointed  with  a  kind  of 
waxen  vamish,  which  had  the  effect  of  making  them  shine.  In  Sat.  x. 
5o  we  have,  however,  had  the  expression,  genua  incerare  deorum,  allud- 
ing  to  the  practice  of  hanging  up  votive  tablets  of  wax  onthe  knees  ot 
the  gods  when  any  prayer  was  made  of  them.  As  the  occasion  here 
mentioned  is  one  of  solemn  thanksgiving,  it  does  not  seem  by  any 
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means  impossible  that  somcthing  of  the  same  kind  may  be  nntended, 
Rnd  the  same  custom  may  be  signified. 

91,  92.  Longns  crexit  janna  ramos,  &c.  "  The  door  is  covered  on  high 
wilh  lcafy  boughs,  and  colebratcs  the  fcast  with  lainps  lit  from  tlie 
eavly  dawn."  Persius  (Sat.  v.  180),  dcscribing  a  feast,  talks  about  the 
windows  as  being  anointed  with  oil,  and  the  lamps  as  crowued  wilh 
violets : — 

"  Unctaque  fencstra 

Dispositae  pinguem  nebulam  vomuere  lucernae 

Portantes  violas." 

Operatur  is  a  word  frequently  used  in  this  religious  sense.  Cf.  TTorace, 
Odes,  TII.  xiv.  6 — Justts  opcrata  sacris.  Some  read  opcritur  here,  which, 
thcre  can  be  scarcoly  any  doubt,  is  quite  wrong. 

93.  Nec  siispecta  tibi.     As  for  the  legacy-hunters,  see  Sat.  iv.  18 — 22. 

95.  Libet  cxspectare.  "  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  ; "  '*  one  must 
"wait  a  long  while  to  see." 

97.  Tam  sterili.  "  With  whom  there  is  so  little  to  be  done,"  i.e, 
from  whom  so  little  can  be  got. 

98.  Pro  patre.     "  For  a  man  who  has  children  of  his  own." 

99.  Cccpit.  Observe  thc  singular  verb  and  the  plural  orbi.  So  Ca3S. 
Bell.  Civ.  I.  ii.  sect.  7 — Intcrcedit  M.  Antonius,  Q.  Cassius,  tribuni  plebis 
(Mayor). 

100.  As  for  the  porticus,  it  has  bcen  already  explained.  Cf  vi.  1G3. 
As  for  vestitur  libeUis,  the  custom  is  probably  the  same  as  that  which 
Juvenal  elsewhere  calls  gencra  incerarc  deorum.'" 

101.  Bxsistunt  qui  promittunt ,  not  promittant ;  for  the  poet  means  to 
say  that  thcse  definitely  are  people  who,  &c. 

104: — 110.  From  thcse  lincs  we  gather  that  elcphants  imported 
from  the  Moors,  Ethiopians,  and  Indians  were  kept  by  the  Itoman 
emperors  in  the  territory  of  the  Rutulians  and  of  Turnus,  their 
king.  Hannibal  gains  the  epithct  of  Tyrio  because  Carthage  was  a 
Tyrian  colony.  The  rcgi  Molosso  is  Pyrrhus,  who  first  imported 
elephants  into  Italy.  Livy  (xxi.  28)  says  that  the  number  brought  by 
him  was  thirty-seven,  and  that  their  strange  appearance  caused  a  con- 
sidcrable  amount  of  panic. 

111,  112.  Nulla  igitur  mora,  &c.  "Tt  is  not  the  fault  of  Novius  or  of 
Pacuvius  that  these  elephants,  with  their  ivory  tusks,  are  not  led  to  the 
altars."  Novius  and  Pacuviuswere  noted  legacy-hunters — heredctipctrc 
or  captatores  ;  and  Gallitta,  mentioned  in  the  next  line,  was  somc  rich 
old  woman  :  "that  victim  which  is  the  only  onc  worthy  to  be  ofiercd 
up  to  the  lares  of  Gallitta,  and  by  those  who  prey  after  what  they  havc." 

117 — 120.  Vel  pueris,  &c.  "Nay,  he  will  place  the  sacrificial  wreath 
upon  the  brow  of  his  slaves  and  his  maids  ;  and  should  he  have  any 
daughter  at  home  ripe  to  wed,  like  Iphigenia,  he  will  surrcnder  hcr  to 
the  altars,  although  he  cannot  hope  for  the  secret  substitution  of  the 
hind,  which  thcro  is  in  the  tragedy,  for  the  atoning  sacrifice."  Juvenal 
here  takes  the  story  adopted  by  Euripides,  that,  at  the  last,  Agamemnou 
found  that  Diana  substitutcd  a  hind  for  his  daughter.  Cf.  Eurip.  Iph, 
in  Tauris,  28  : — 

"aW  t^SK\e-^ev  eXa^pov  avTicovaa.  fioi 
"Aprtfiig  'A\atoT(;." 
K    3 
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121,  122.  Laudo  mmm  eivem  .  .  .  milU  rate».  "  Bnro,  follow-citiz<»nI 
Wliiit  iiro  a  thoiiHmtd  Mhip«  in  c/>inpari(k>n  with  a  will  K"  Thin  ia, 
of  courHo,  ironical.  AKaninrnnon  only  socrific.d  hiii  daiiKht/.-r  to 
Hav(!  a  thoiiwind  Hhips — i.e.  the  Ureok  lleet:  you  do  to  to  gain  a  plac« 
in  a  will. 

123.  Dclel/it  tabukUf  i.e.  those  in  which  ho  had  the  namet  of  othor 
hcirH. 

121.  Pont  mrritum  anue  inirandum.  "  Aftor  dogertii  so  astonnding/' 
%.».  aftor  tho  pniycrs  whicl»  Pacuvjjis  hau  mado  for  his  recovery. 

126.  Sdli  J^acuvio.     IIo  will  makc  him  the  here»  ex  a»ie — aole  heir. 

127.  Mycinit.     Jphifjenia.     Cf.  Ovid,  Met.  xii.  34: — 

"  SuppositA  fcrtur  mutame  Mycenida  cerv&.'* 

This,  as  lino  118  ahove,  is  of  courHo  in  a  purcly  fi^^urative  scnHe. 

128.  Vivat  Ncatora  totum.     *•  Lct  him  live  aa  long  as  Nestor  did." 

129.  Quantum  rapuit  Nero.  Nero'8  cxtortions  were  proverbiaL  In 
Ann.  XV.  45,  Tacitiia  cnumeratcs  some  of  them.  Suetonius  Bays  that 
his  motto  was,  "  IIoc  af^amus  no  quis  quidquam  habcat :"  "  let  it  bo 
our  aim  to  prevent  anybody  having  anything." 

130.  Ncc  amet.  Ovid  (ib.  117)  haa  a  sentiment  closely  corresponding 
to  this : — 

"  Sisque  miser  semper  nec  sis  miserabills  ullL* 


SATIRE  XIII. 

Introduction. — This  and  the  three  followin^  satires  were  prohably 
written  under  Hadrian.  The  date  of  this  satire  is  fixed  by  line  17  ; 
but  the  terminus  a  quo  is  not  certain,  a  Fonteius  being  consul  in 
69  A.D.,  and  also  in  67  a.d.  Hence  the  date  of  composition  may  be 
oither  119  a.d.  or  127  a.d.  Some  place  it  even  earlier;  bnt  that  is 
not  probable.  Of  these  two  dates,  the  first  is  the  one  generally 
accepted  by  editors.  If  we  assume  that  line  163  states  Jnvenars  own 
experience,this  satire  must  be  placed  in  close  connection  with  Satirexv., 
the  date  of  which,  curiously  enough,  wavers  between  119  a.d.  and 
127  A.D.,  according  as  the  reading  Junio,  or  Junco,  is  preferred  in 
line  27.  The  thoughts  in  this  satire  follow  each  other  irregularly  and 
with  some  repetition. 

ARGrMENT. — Calvinus,  to  whom  the  satire  is  addres.scd,  has  lost  a 
Bum  of  money  by  the  dishonesty  of  a  friend.  A  philosopher  of  the 
Bchools,  he  cannot  conceal  his  indignation  at  such  a  breach  of  go<^'d 
faith.  Juvenal  approaches  him  with  consolations  drawn  from  the 
philosophy  of  common  life. 

A  guilty  conscience  is  its  own  scourge,  which  no  one  escapes ;  and 
all  men  think  scom  of  a  cheat.  But  your  loss  is  one  which  you  can 
bear  without  inconvenience  ;  and  yours  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
case.  For  these  are  days  of  reproach  and  iniquity,  and  the  righteous 
are  few.  This  is  the  ninth  age,  in  which  honesty  and  fidelity  are  ob- 
jects  of  ridicule  and  contempt.  Morality  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  it 
has  vanished  with  the  golden  age,  when  Satum  was  reigning,  and  the 
gods  were  few  in  heaven,  and  the  shades  without  a  judge  in  the  under 
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world.  Then,  I  allow,  dishoncsty  was  a  crime,  whcn  cvcn  A  hrcach  of 
the  respect  due  to  years  was  dcomed  worthy  of  tlio  piinishment  of 
death.  But  «ot^^  the  honest  man  is  amonster:  a  two-headed  boy,  a 
lish  turned  up  hy  the  plough,  a  fertile  mule,  a  showcr  of  stones,  &c. 

Many  have  lost  twenty  times  your  sum.  If  thcre  is  no  Iiuman 
witness  to  the  dcposit,  an  oath  by  the  gods  is  nothing.  Sco  !  the 
Kcoundrel  swears  hy  every  weapon  in  the  armory  of  heavcn  ;  and,  if 
a  father,  will  ofler  to  hoil  his  son  and  eat  him. 

And  reason  good  :  he  has  said  in  his  hcart,  "  There  is  no  God  ; 
nature  is  all."  Or,  if  still  a  helicver,  he  reasons  thus  : — "  Let  thc  gods 
visit  for  these  things  as  they  please  ;  let  me  be  blind  and  halt ;  M^ealth 
is  cheap  at  such  a  price,  and  none  but  a  madman  would  hesitate  to 
buy  it.  Moreover,  the  wrath  of  heaven  is  slow  :  if  all  tlie  guilty 
must  sufifer,  when  will  my  turn  come  ?  Or  I  may  find  a  forgiving 
deity!"  So  he  hardens  himsclf  in  his  wickedness,  and  challcnges 
you  to  thc  oath.  In  vain  you  rave  and  cry,  in  vain  you  recount  your 
pious  offerings  to  the  Gods,  and  upbraid  their  silencc. 

Listen  to  the  consolations  which  a  man  of  the  world  has  to  offer. 
If  this  crime,fromwhich  you  suder,  is  the  extreme  of  wickcdness,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  ;  weep  and  wail,  and  make  ado,  for  tears  shcd  over  a 
lost  fortunc  are  indeed  bitter.  But  what  if  such  dishonesty  is  com- 
mon  ?  Why  should  j^ou  alone  cscape  ?  And  how  sliglit  the  crirne 
compared  with  many  ; — assassination,  arson,  sacrilcge,  poison!  Watch 
the  police-court  for  a  single  day  or  a  week,  and  then,  if  j'ou  can,  call 
yourself  an  unlucky  man.  As  goitre  in  the  Alps,  and  blue  eyes 
among  Saxons,  is  dishonesty  at  Rome.  Why  marvel  at  what  is  com- 
mon  and  natural  ? 

"  Shall  perjury  go  free  ?"  Beware  of  revcnge,  the  passion  of  a  weak 
and  miserable  mind,  and  one  which  all  the  philosophcrs  of  the  schools 
join  in  condemning.  But  the  guilty  never  go  free ;  a  scourge  is 
within  them,  worse  than  the  tortures  of  hell.  And  even  a  dishonest 
wish  has  brought  dcstruction  upon  a  family.  When  the  deed  is  donc, 
the  remembrance  of  it  is  ever  prescnt ;  wine  and  food  are  as  vinegar  and 
ashes  in  the  lips  of  the  guilty.  Slecp  never  visits  them ;  or,  if  at  all, 
it  is  broken  by  awful  drcams,  and  visions  of  the  victim.  The  casual 
lightning  becomes  the  appointed  messenger  of  divine  wrath ;  disease 
is  sent  by  the  fingcr  of  an  angrj  deity,  while  propitiation  and  eacri- 
fice  are  out  of  the  question. 

When  men  are  about  a  crime,  they  are  firm  ;  when  the  crime  is 
done,  remorse  begins.  But  nature  holds  on  her  way,  crime  is  added 
to  crime,  and  the  end  is  death. 

Thus,  Calvinus,  the  punishment  you  desire  is  certain  to  comc,  and 
you  will  one  day  confess  that  the  gods  are  not,  as  you  eay,  blind  and 
deaf. 

1.  Excyy^nlo  malo  qnahTics  committitur.  Committitur,  **  is  committed," 
as  in  104.  lu  125  the  mcaning  of  the  word  is  quito  diirerent  = 
"intnist;"  and  again,  in  vi.  436 — Committit  vates  et  comparat,  i.e. 
"matches,"  "pits." 

3.  Absolviticr  is  a  technical  term.  Three  tablets  were  given  to  each 
jvdex,  on  one  of  which  was  written  A.  =  absolvo  ;  on  a  second  C.  = 
oondcm)io ;  ar.d,  on  tho  third,  N.  L.  =  non  liquct  (not  provcn).     Im^ 
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proba,  -^  Avnih)(:,  rlonot''»  inordinato  nuinahness,  which,  in  this  inslano«, 
RnioiintH  to  poHJtivo  (iiH}iori'-Hty. 

4.  Vicerit.  'J'hi!  n\\y\t(tHVi\  case  in  put,  as  oft*»n,  in  the  post.  The 
trial  is  ovor,  nrfiuitUil  pronouncud,  hut  tho  condemnation  of  conNciciico 
roinains.  Urua  iH  cithiT  tho  um  in  which  tho  nnm<.'S  of  the  jndiriM, 
who  wcro  to  ho  imimnnolIfMl,  wcro  plnccd,  or  that  into  which  ihe 
judieea  throw  tlioir  vot«  h.  Either  could  ho  callod  tho  "  pr;«tor'8  um," 
innHmuch  ns  ho  drow  tho  lots  in  tho  first  cafe,  ond  countcd  tho  votes 
in  tho  seoond. 

/5.  OmiicH.  "  All  vour  friends,"  or  "nll  men  of  honesty."  Juvcnal 
is  h(!ro  oflbring  honu  fido  conHolntion  ia  his  friend. 

6.  Fidci  violatfc  criminc  inuHt  bo  taken  togothcr,  "a  brcach  of 
honour."     Cf.  Catullun  Ixxvi.  34: — 

"Nec  Ranctam  violasse  fidem,  nec  foedere  in  ullo, 
Divflm  ad  fallendos  numine  abusum  homines.'* 

FidHi.     8o  r?t,  viii.  81 ;  but  the  e  is  never  short  after  i ;  i.e.facifi,  dHli, 

aro  inipossiblo. 

8.  Jactura; — mergat.  Jactura  is  strictly  what  is  thrown  overboard  to 
tave  a  sinking  ship  ;  hence  it  bccame  a  common  expression  for  any 
loss.  The  motaphor  is  continucd  in  mergat,  but  it  ia  confused.  For 
jactura  can  only  bo  an  ouus  so  long  as  it  remains  on  board  ship;  and 
while  it  remains  on  board  fi\\\i^,jactura  is  not  a  loss. 

10.  Mcdio  arervo  may  be  either  "  the  heap  in  the  midst,"  and  therefore 
most  accessible,  or  "  thomidst  of  theheap,"  implyingthat  the  whole  is 
mainly  made  up  of  buch  mishaps.  Flagrans  dolor  is  a  "  burst  of  grief." 
Majory  "  disproportioned  to." 

11.  Pouamus.  "  Let  us  lay  aside;"  aa  in  xi.  191 — Pone  domum  et 
servos,  et  quidquid  frangitur  illis.  The  meaning  is  qoite  different  in  L 
155 — Tone  Tigellinum. 

13.  Quamvis  qualifies  levium,  "  never  so  slight."  Another  use  of 
quamvis  is  to  introduce  a  clause  (with  subj.),  as  in  line  3.  Minimam^ 
the  strongest  adjective,  is  put  first,  which  is  awkward. 

15.  Sacrum  depositum.  The  money  was  deposited  on  the  security  of 
an  oath,  and  therefore  kept  \)Vick.  fraude  sacrilega,  line  72. 

16.  Stupet.  "  Sixty  years  old,  and  wonder  at  this  !"  L.  Fonteius 
Capito  was  consul  in  59  a.d.     The  nominative  to  stupct  is  Calvinus. 

18.  Froficit  usu  is  probably  the  best  reading.  "Hr.s  no  wisdom 
been  got  by  such  varied  experience  of  life?"  For  usus  see  iv.  139 — 
Nidli  major  fuit  usus  cdendi  (experience  in  eating)  tempcstate  mca. 

20 — 24.  Philosophy  is  a  mighty  mistress,  and  places  us  above  the 
assaults  of  fortune ;  but  those  also  are  happy  who  have  learaed  the 
lesson  of  patience  in  the  school  of  life.  Calvinus,  though  a  philoso- 
pher,  is  not  to  despise  the  calm  wisdom  which  comes  of  experience. 
Felices : — 

"  And  blest  are  those 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled, 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  fingers 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please." — Hamlet. 

Ferre,  in  line  21,  is  peculiarly  appropriate,/m"^ yw^Mm  being  the  oppo- 
eite  oi  jactarejugum. 
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23.  Cesset,  "omit,"  as  in  213.  \ 

24.  Ex  crimine.  "  Crimes  are  the  source  of  gain  ; "  hence  the  prcpo- 
sition. 

26-7.  Theb.iQ,  in  Boeotia,  had  scvcn  gatcs.  Thehe  (xv.  6)  was  said 
to  have  a  hundred. 

28.  Nona,  Others  read  nunCf  •which  is  very  flat.  Virgil  (in  Ecl.  iv.) 
writes  as  a  courtier  : — 

"  Ultima  Cumaei  venit  jam  carminis  oetas, 
Magnus  ab  integro  saeclorum  nascitur  ordo." 

This  implies  that  thc  ages  had  come  round  again,  and  the  second 
golden  age  was  about  to  commence.  Those  who  had  ex])erienced  the 
rule  of  Nero  and  Domitian  had  reason  to  think  otherwise.  The 
common  division  of  the  Annus  Magnus  was  into  ten  ages ;  nona^ 
therefore,  is  the  last  but  one,  the  first  being  the  best.  What  we  read 
in  ancient  authors  about  these  ages  is  contradictory.  There  is  u 
eimilar  confusion  on  similar  subjects  in  our  day. 

31.  "  Though  the  age  is  bad,  we  expect  honesty  from  it." 

32.  Faesidius  is  some  advocate  who  can  afFord  to  buy  applause. 
Sportula,  abstract  for  concrete;  as  summus  honor  in  i.  117.  This  habit 
of  purchasing  applause  is  mentioned  in  viii.  44:. 

33  Bulla  dignissime,  ^'  itt  iterum  puer"  (Schol.),  who  also  quotes  the 
Greek  proverb,  ^iq  Traidtg  oi  yfpovTtg.  The  bulla  is  a  child's  orna- 
ment,  worn  only  by  ingenui  {signum  libertatis,  Schol.).  The  rich  had  a 
bulla  of  gold,  the  poor  had  a  thong  of  leather.     See  Sat.  v.  164. 

34.  Aliena  pecunia.  Cf.  ces  alienum  =  debt,  i.e.  another  man's 
money. 

37.  Mubenti,  "red,"  sc.  with  blood.     So  Catullus  iii.  18: — 

"  Flenclo  turgiduli  rubent  Ocelli.'' 

38.  Hoc  more.  "  In  the  manner  you  expect."  Evil  came  in  with  the 
reign  of  Jupiter.     See  vi.  ad  init. 

41.  Privatus.  "  Not  yet  a  public  character."  So  Sat.  i.  16 — Frivatus 
ut  altam  dormiret,  "  ccasing  to  be  a  public  character." 

42.  Iliad  iv.  begins  thus  : — 

ot  ^l  9tol  irdp  Tirjvl  KaOtj^tvoi  i^yopoojvTO 
XV(T((^  tv  daTTS^c^,  fxtTCL  6t  acpim  7rorv(a"H|3f/ 
VEKTap  i<i)vo-)(_6ti,  Toi  St  ^(^pvakoiQ  ^frrataai 
StidkxciT'  d\\y)\ovQ,  Tpu)wv  7r6\iv  tiaopoiovTSQ, 

43.  Fuer  lliacus,  &c.     Ganymede  and  Hebe  are  meant. 

44.  Et  is  awkward  after  nec,  but  it  serves  to  connect  ITe)'CuUs  uxor 
and  Vidcanus  closelj'-  together.  The  beautiful  Hebe  ministering  wine, 
and  Vulcan  wiping  his  sooty  amis  after  a  deep  draught,  are  to  be 
thought  of  as  one  picture. 

46.  Sihi  quisque,  "  by  himself."  Frandium  was  a  morning  meal. 
Late  dinners  and  dinner-parties  were  as  yet  unknown. 

48.  Though  this  is  said  in  the  way  of  a  jest,  there  is  great  historical 
and  philosophical  truth  underneath  it.  No  faith,  however  strong, 
could  withstand  the  collision  of  the  numbcrlcss  cults  which  met  in 
Rome,  many  of  them  contradictory,  and  not  a  few  impure. 
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49.  rrn/unfN,  "of  tho  noa." 

61.  J{o(ft,  of  Ixion,  Bnxum  nf  HiHyphnn,  ruKur  n(  Titj-nn. 

/)'2.  "  Mon  hoin^  piiro  and  Hinl*  hm  on  onrlh,  thcro  wa«  no  ncod  for 
jiid^os  iind  i)iini8}irn<rnU<  in  tho  un<lor  world." 

/iii.  J)iMhonfMty  wiiH  j^rodif^ioiiM  in  nn  fi-j-f»  whf^n  cren  dUrcapect  of 
yofirH  wofl  <t  ca|iital   crirno.      IMhIi'  •  r  dogree  of  the 

BolliHh  incx)nHidoiatonoHH  wliich  iiroin:  ,         :   r  a^o. 

67.   Fra^a  and  glandia  acervo»  iiiark  tho  Hiinpiicity  of  tho  aj|^o. 

6S.  Qunttnor  attnia.  1'ueritia  ondod  ahout  fourteen  or  iiftocn.  The 
board  wiih  shaved  diroctly  it  becamo  Htrong. 

61.  JErufjiue  mcans  moro  than  are ;  it  implicfl  that  tho  moroy  had 
nevor  hoen  toucht-d,  that  the  Mime  coins  were  rotumod  which  wore 
dcpoHitcd,  und  that  the  dci>o8it  waa  made  a  long  time  beforc.  Cf. 
vetertm. 

G2.  TVsa  lihelli  are  books  in  which  prodigies  and  portonta  were 
rocordod.  *'  The  EtruscanB,"  says  MommHon,  "made  tho  explanation 
of  signs  and  wonders  their  chief  occupation.  From  the  lightning 
and  tlie  enirails  of  the  victim  the  Etruscans  prophesiod  the  futuro  of 
thc  believer,  eveu  down  to  detailfl ;  and  the  inore  Btmnge  the  divine 
voice,  the  more  marvelloua  the  sign  and  wonder,  the  more  confidont 
was  he  in  dccluring  what  was  predicted,  and  how  the  impcnding 
evil  might  be  avoided." 

64.  JJimemf/ri,  '*  two-headed."  Instances  of  all  the  prodigies  here 
mentioned  occur  in  Livy. 

67.  Solicitm  tavquam  is  a  construction  belonging  to  the  silver  age 
of  Latin.     Suspcctus  tauquam,  iii.  222. 

68.  Apium.  Virgil  has  the  forra  apum.  The  variation  between 
-wm  and  -ium,  in  the  genitive  plural  of  the  third  declension,  is 
common.  The  rule  is  that  wherever  we  find  -is  in  nominative  and 
genitive   singular,  we  can  have  -ium  in  geuitive  plural,   cani*  and 

juvcnis  being  exceptions. 

71.  Dccem  sestertia,  about  £80. 

73.  Arcana  is  explained  by  75,  "  deposited  with  the  gods  only  as 
witnesses."  The  word  is  common  of  religious  mysteriea  or  secreta ; 
e.g.  Hor. — Qui  Cereris  sacrum  vulgdrit  arcanum.  Aspice  refers  to  the 
whole  situation.  "  Look  at  the  fellow !  How  loud  his  voice,  how  un- 
blushing  his  cheek,  and  unflinching  his  eye  !  " 

79.  The  Cirrhaean  bard  is  Apollo ;  the  huntress  maiden,  of  course, 
Diana.  In  Hom.  Od.  (v.  381)  Poseidon  is  said  to  go  to  his  home  at 
-3i!ga3,  in  Achaia. 

84.  Flebik  is  best  taken  with  sinciput ;  it  implies  that  the  son  would 
die  an  innocent  victim.  Some  editions  read  inquit  JiehUe,  "  whines," 
which  is  grammatically  correct,  but  does  not  suit  the  context.  There 
is  nothin g^(?i/^  in  the  man's  demeanour. 

85.  Egyptian  vinegar  was  strong  vinegar. 

86.  Some  editions  x^Q.^ponunt,  credunt ;  others,  pwa/?^,  credant.  The 
forraer  implies  that  particular  persons  (Macleane  thinks  the  Epicu- 
reans)  are  meant ;  the  latter,  that  there  are  some  persons  of  such  a 
character  as  to  ascribe  everything  to  chance. 

89.  Cf.  xiv.  219 — Et  Ctreris  tangen^  aramque  pedemque. 
91.   "  Aud  reasous  thus  within  himself." 
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92.  Volet.  "  Tfiis  is  certain  to  do  something,  and  she  may  do  wbat 
she  pleases."     This  is  the  force  of  the  indicative  futuro. 

93.  Sistro.     See  Dict.  Antiq.     It  was  a  kind  of  rattle  {atiu}). 

94.  Abnego,  *'  am  about  denying." 

95.  Dimidium  crus,  "  broken  leg." 

96.  Tanti  is  literally  *'at  so  much."  Trovincia  tatiti  vendit  agros,  iv. 
26.  Then  it  takes  the  meaning,  "  worth  so  much"  of  wliat  is  bought, 
tantin'  injuria  coencB,  v.  9,  the  price  being  often  added  in  a  clause  with 
ut,  vi.  178— 

"  Quae  tanti  gravitas,  quse  forma,  ut  se  tibi  semper 
Imputet." 

and  iii.  54.  Lastly,  tanti  is  transferred  from  the  thing  bought  to  the 
price  paid,  and  the  meaning  is,  **  it  is  worth  while  to  give  such  and 
such  a  price  for  a  thing,"  i.e.  "  a  thing  is  cheap  at  such  a  price ; "  this 
is  the  meaning  here. 

97.  Ladas  was  a  famous  runner  at  the  Olympic  games.  Locupletem 
podagram,  the  gout  that  accompanies  wealth. 

98.  "  Unless  mad"  is  the  meaning.  Naviget  Anticyram  is  the 
advice  given  by  Horace  (Sat.  II.  iv.  166)  to  the  ambitiosus  et  audax. 
Anticyra  was  in  Phocis,  and  famous  for  hellebore.  Arvhigene.  See 
vi.  236  ;  xiv.  252.  The  final  e  is  long,  because  the  word  is  properly  a 
Greek  dative  in  -^,  from  a  nominative  in  -rjg ;  so  Macleane. 

99.  Frcestat,  "bringsin"  (vii.  106).  Esuricns,  "  burren  of  fruit "  in 
every  way. 

100.  Ut,  "  though."  Cf.  ix.  103 — Servi  ut  taceant  jumenta  loquentur  ; 
viii.  272 — Sed  et.  "  But  there  is  another  chance;  I  may  evcn  escape 
punishment  altogether;  the  fault  is  a  venial  one."  91 — 105.  Three 
reasons  for  committing  the  crime  are  put  forth  :  (1)  the  gain  is  worth 
the  loss ;  (2)  punishment  will  come  late  ;  (3)  and,  perhaps,  will  not 
come  at  all.  Notice  the  position  of  diadema.  The  sum  of  the  imagi- 
nary  speech  is  that  ci'ime  sometimes  gains  a  crown. 

108.  Vexare  is  "to  hustle." 

109.  Superest  (cf.  line  237),  "is  there  to  back  up." 

110.  "  'Tis  as  good  as  a  play."  This  is  the  meaning,  but  we  have 
not  sufficient  information  to  explain  the  alhision  fully.  Peihaps  a 
runaway  thief,  loudly  denying  some  self-evident  crime,  is  the  cha- 
ructer  alluded  to.     CatuUus  is  mentioned  viii.  86  : — 

"  Clamosum  ageres  ut  Phasma  CatuUi." 
112.  II.  V.  785:— 

og  Toaov  av^Tjcraax',  ocov  dXXoi  TrsvTrjKovTa, 
II.  V.  859 :— 

6  5*  tjBpax^  ;;taX/cfOf;'A|0?7g 
o(T(T0V  T  fjVfa^iXoi  tTriaxov  i)  dtKaxiXoi 
drtptc;  ^v  TToXifii^. 

In  Tlomericus  there  is  probably  a  latent  sarcasm.  Gradivus  ■with  the 
loud  voice  is  a  myth.     Cf.  x.  246 — Si  quidquam  credis  Hijmero. 

lI4.  Labramoves.  "  Mutters  almost  iuaudibly."  Labra  movct,  metuena 
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atuliri,  FTornco  ;  lahra  moret  tacitus,  IVraiun  ;  Bfacloaiie,  mittere  tocem 

id  "  to  Hi>niik  Jiloud." 

1 10.  Chartn  nolutA.     **  In  tho  op«n  papor." 
lU).    Vaffclii.     Cf.  xvi.  23. 

121.  Ci/nicot.  Tho  (.'ynic  school  wa«  foondod  hy  Antidthpnoii,  % 
diHciplo  of  Socratcji.  'i'ho  naino  in  somotimos  deriv<-d  from  th* 
Cyno.sargo.s,  whnro  AntiHthenns  uHnd  to  toanh,  or  from  tho  mannnr  ol 
liCo  follf)wc(l  hy  tho  Hoct.  DiojjnnnH,  of  Sinopo,  i.«j  thc  hf«t  known  of 
tho  CynioH,  whr)  havo  hccn  calhd  tho  Capiuhins  of  antiquity.  Thnir 
j^rinciplo  wa.s  to  r.-iiKo  man  ahovo  ext/;mal  nood»  hy  mducinjf  the 
luttcr  to  a  lowor  than  brutish  lovel.  Ilonco  thcy  thomselves  bccamo 
bruLiuh  also. 

*•'  O  rc.ason  not  the  nced  :  our  baj»«<t  beggart 
Are  in  tlio  i^oorcst  thinf»  superfluou» ; 
Allow  not  naturc  more  than  nature  neefl» ; 
Man'rt  lifc  's  a.s  chcap  as  beast'»." — Kin//  Lear. 

Tho  Stoirs,  who  tako  thoir  namo  from  tho  Stf^)a  Pfr-cilo,  or  paintM 
porch,  wero  tho  foUowcrs  of  Zeno,  thc  Cyprian,  u.c.  340.  Juvenal 
saya  that  tho  dincrenco  hetweon  them  and  the  Cynics  is  merely 
cxtcrnal,  one  wcaring  tho  tunic,  the  other  not.  ThiiJ  is  not  true.  Soo 
Schwo^ler'8  Ilistory  of  PhiloBophy. 

122-3.  Epicurum.  Epicurus  was  a  contemporary  of  Zeno  (342— 270 
B.c).  IIo  revived  the  doctrine  of  Aristippus  and  the  Cyrenaica  (one 
of  the  Socratic  schoois),  and  held  pleasure  to  be  the  end  of  life.  By 
pleasurc,  in  the  Epicurean  sense,  must  be  understood  the  calm  and 
lastinu^  enjoymcnt  which  results  from  the  exerci.se  of  man'8  highost 
facultics.  liut  the  principle  was  dangerous  under  the  Koman  empire. 
The  bcst  authorities  speak  of  Epicurus  as  a  pure  and  beautiful  cha- 
racter.  Siopicit,  "  looks  up  to,"  "  honours."  The  word  does  not  occur 
again  in  Juvenal  in  this  scnse.  But  cf.  Suetonius  v.  28 — Smpexit 
Narcission  ab  epistolis,  et  Talleniem  a  rationibtts.  Horti.  Epicurua  taught 
in  a  garden,  which  he  left  to  his  foUowers. 

124.  Dubii.    **  Whcn  in  danger." 

12-5.  Venam  implies  that  Calvinus  is  a  little  delirions.  Cf.  vi.  46 — 
0  mcdici,  mediam  pertundite  venam.  Like  Ursidius,  Calvinus  expects 
too  much  of  the  world.  Fhilippi,  to  judge  from  the  context,  is  some 
inferior  practitioner. 

129.  The  door  must  be  closed,  as  it  would  be  if  some  one  had  died. 

132.  Diducere,  "  to  rend."  "  "When  money  is  lost  no  one  is  content 
merely  to  rend  the  hem  of  his  garment." 

135.  Cuncta  fora.  There  were  several/om  in  Rome  at  this  time,  but 
the  three  in  which  most  legal  business  was  done  were  the  Forum 
Romanura,  the  Forum  Julium,  and  the  Forum  Augusti.  Macleane 
on  ii.  52. 

136  et  seq.  "  If,  when  their  notes  of  hand  are  read  in  various 
quarters,  the  very  men,  whose  own  signature  and  seal,  of  finest  sar- 
donyx,  which  they  carry  about  in  an  ivory  case,  convict  them,  again 
and  again  {decies)  declare  that  the  bond  is  void,  mere  waste  paper ; 
are  you,  sweet  sir,"  &c.     Ligni.     Waxed  wooden  tablets. 

142.  Quia  has  more  authority  than  qui.  Calvinus  is  "  not  as  other 
men  are,"  either  in  birth  or  philosophical  acquirements. 

148.  Adoranda    robiginis,  genitive  of  quality.      Veteris,  what   has 
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bcen  in  existence  for  a  long  timc  ;  antiquo,  what  existed  in  old  time. 
Tho  distinction  is  emphatic  here. 
150.  Sacrilegus  is  the  substantive. 

152.  Bracteolam,  a  thin  leaf  or  plate  of  gold.  The  statuo  was  of 
\rood,  and  these  thin  plates  wero  faslened  \ipon  it. 

153.  The  readinp;  solitus  has  all  the  authority,  but  it  completely 
spoils  the  sense.  How  can  a  man  be  niinor  sacrilegus  who  is  accus- 
tomed  to  melt  down  a  whole  Thunderer,  i.e.  Jove  ? 

154.  Mcrcatorem,  "  dealer  in  "  (Schol.). 

155.  Those  who  had  killed  father  or  mothcr,  grandfather  or  grand- 
mother,  were  sewed  into  an  ox  hide  or  sack  (see  214),  with  a  live  ape 
as  companion,  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

157.  Gallicus  is  generally  taken  to  mean  Rutilius  Gallicus,  who 
WRS  prafectus  tirbi  in  Domitian'8  reign  ;  but  no  reason  has  ever  becn 
given  why  his  name  should  be  used  for  the  prafectus  in  general.  It 
is  certain,  from  line  17,  that  this  satire  was  not  writtcn  when  Gallicus 
was  prefect. 

160.    U/ia  domus.     "  One  house,"  i.e.  that  of  the  prefect. 

162.   Tumidum  guttur  is  goitre. 

164.  Tacitus,  Germ.  4,  speaks  of  the  cairidei  oculi  and  rutilce  comtt 
of  the  Germans,  but  makes  no  reference  to  the  mode  of  dressing  the 
hair  here  mentioned,  "  twisting  their  greasy  locks  into  horns." 

167.  SuhitcB  Thracicm  volucres  are  the  Strj-monian  crancs.  SubitcB 
refers  to  their  sudden  appearance  in  the  air  and  descent  upon  the 
victim.     The  preposition  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  in  233. 

172.  Assidue.  The  meaning  is,  that  though  such  sights  are  fre- 
quent,  and  therefore  seen  by  numcrous  spectators,  not  one  in  the 
whole  number  laughs. 

174.  Terjuri  capiti^,  "  of  perjury."  Cf.  vi.  49 — Capitis  pudici  = 
modesty. 

175.  Graviore.  "  Heavier  than  common."  The  ablative  of  compara- 
tives  fluctuates  between  i  and  e.  Juvenal  has  graviore,  majore,  but 
miiiori.     Kostro.     Juvenal  identifies  himsolf  with  his  friend. 

179.  "  A  drop  of  blood  from  a  headless  corpse  will  be  your  odious 
comfort." 

181.  Indocti,  i.e.  "  maintain  "  or  "  say." 

183.  **  Be  the  occasion  never  so  slight,  it  is  sufficient  to  rouse  their 
temper." 

184.  Chrysippus,  born  at  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  about  280  b.c,  was  the 
Buccessor  of  Cleanthes,  who  was  the  successor  of  Zeno  in  the  Stoic 
chair.  He  is  said  to  have  written  no  less  than  750  treatises,  in  which 
he  carried  out  the  Stoic  doctrine  into  the  most  minute  details.  At 
his  death,  about  206  b.c,  Stoicism  had  taken  the  shape  in  which  it 
■was  handed  down  to  the  following  ccnturies. — Thales,  of  JMiletus,  the 
contemporary  of  Solon  and  Croesus  (640  to  550  b.c)  was  the  founder 
of  Greek  philosophy ;  his  theory  was,  that  the  principle  of  all  things 
is  water — "  from  water  all  things  rise,  and  into  water  thcy  roturn." 
We  do  not  know  enough  about  his  life  to  explain  Juvenars  epi- 
thets. 

185.  Socrates,  born  469  b.c  ;  put  to  death  399.  The  state  punish- 
ment  at  Athens  at  that  time  was  drinking  the  poisonous  juice  of  the 
hemlock.     Nollet  implies  that  Socratcs  would  not  have  done  so  if  he 
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hftd  tho  opporlunity,  htkI  tho  tncunoT  ha<l  winhwl  it;  «nd  thin  \n  the 
fnimo  of  niind  in  wjii(  h  Kocratr-H  in  n;prei»onlcd  in  Plut«j'fl  Apology. 
ThfH!  iH  no  iilluMion  to  uny  liijjU>riail  fact. 

IHS.  Kxuit,  activd,  "  BtrijJH  nion  of."     From  philosophcn  Jnv«*nHl 
pHMHOH   to  jihilo.sophy.     Socniton  woiild  not  havo  revengr;d   • 
philoHophy  do«s  not  ullow  n.vensfo  ;  'tin,  indeod,  a  poor  and  i; 
plfUHuro.     This  iH  tho  connection.     Itut  the  sonse  would  bo  buU«r  ii 
pluriina — aapicntia    hiid    becn    omittcd.      It    Bcems   to   be   an   after- 
thoui^ht. 

191.  "  You  may  inftr  8o  much  at  once  from  tho  simple  fact,"  &c. 
Collige  is  permiHHivo;  for  tho  meaning  of  the  word,  cf.  itentum  tiridi» 
quo  colligo  panni,  xi.  l'J8. 

194.  Jlabtt  attoniioa.  "Keeps  in  continual  terror."  Y or  attonito» 
cf.  xiv.  306. 

197.  Ca3diciu8,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  was  a  cruel  satellite  of 
Noro.  The  name  occurs  again,  xvi.  46.  Rhadamanthus  was  one  of 
tho  judgc'8  of  the  infemal  rogionH. 

199.  Thia  story  is  taken  from  Herod.  vi.  86.  It  doea  not  suit  the 
context  very  well.  Juvenal  is  Bpeaking  of  the  terrors  of  an  evil 
conscience,  and  goes  on  to  illustrate  these  by  relating  a  slory,  in 
which  even  the  wish  to  sin  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  a  race. 
13ut  ihere  is  (1)  a  close  connection  between  the  conduct  of  Glaucua 
(tho  Spartan)  and  Calvinus'^  friend  ;  and  (2)  the  story  is  evidence  that 
the  terrors  of  a  guilty  conscienco  are  not  groundless. 

204.  Moribus,  "  piinciple."  It  indicates  a  curious  state  of  religious 
feeling,  that  a  man  should  consult  a  god  about  the  advisability  of 
cheating  his  friends. 

207.  "  And  relations,  however  distantly  connected ; "  or,  "and 
relations,  though  the  race  had  survived  for  many  generations,"  im- 
plying  that,  though  the  family  waa  old  and  had  seen  many  vicisai- 
tudes,  this  brought  it  finally  to  an  end. 

209.  This  is  a  maxim  of  the  Stoics. 

210.  Such  was  the  punishment  of  the  wish  to  sin ;  but  when  the 
deed  is  actually  done,  as  in  the  present  instance  ? 

213.  Crescente.  "The  more  he  chews  his  food,  the  more  it  seems  to 
become  in  his  mouth."  Sed  rina.  His  mouth  is  dry,  and  he  e^not 
Bwallow  his  food  ;  but  when  he  would  drlnk,  the  wine  is  as  vinegar. 
Setina  is  a  corruption  of  the  editors. 

216.   Cogitur,  "  is  drawn  ;"  co-ago. 

219.  Continuo  implies  that  the  dreams  begin  directly  the  man  falla 
asleep;  "  forthwith." 

220.  Sudoribus  is  expressive,  but  the  metaphor  cannot  be  pressed. 
The  mcns  cannot  be  said  to  sudare;  yet  in  i.  167  we  have  tacild  sudant 
pracordia  culpa. 

221.  Sacra,  as  the  ghost  of  an  injured  person. 

223.   Qui  tnpidant  denotes  a  fact ;  hence  indicative. 
225.  Fortuitus  is  a  trisyllable.     Judicat,  "  marks  the  guilty." 
229.   Vigili,  "  wakeful." 

232.  Sacello   and   Laribus  point  to  the  household  gods,  to  whom 
prayers  would  naturally  be  made  in  time  of  private  sickness. 
234.  "  To  the  guilty,  when  sick  ;  "  the  emphasis  is  on  (tgris. 
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23G  ct  seq.  "Tho  wicked  are  of  a  changea"ble  natnre,  now  sinning, 
now  repenting ;  but  the  laws  of  hurnan  nature  hold  on  their  course, 
and  tho  wicked  become  more  wicked  still." 

242.  Attritu,  "  hardened." 

245.  Unncm  is  usually  explained  as  tho  ring  to  which  the  man  is 
attached  in  prison.  Macleane  compares  Sat.  x.  6G,  but  uncus  in 
that  sense  is  not  carceris  unciis. 

246.  Maris  JEgmi  rupem.     Gyarus,  Seriphus,  &c. 

248.  NominiSy  i.e.  man.    Tiresias  was  a  bliud  prophet  of  Thebes. 


SATIRE  XIV. 

Introt>uction. — Like  some  other  of  Juvenars  satires,  this  one  is 
fuU  of  maxims  for  the  instruction  and  bringing  up  of  children. 
Whatever  their  parents  are,  that  they  will  be.  If  you  teach  them 
avarice,  they  will — though  with  some  difficult}'' — learn  avarice.  And 
a  grcat  portion  of  the  satire  is  devoted  to  setting  forth  the  evils  of 
this  particular  vice.  Throughout  it  is  written  in  the  poefs  most 
eflective  style.  As  for  the  date  of  its  composition,  there  is  only  one  piece 
of  internal  evidence  to  assist  us  in  foruiing  a  notion  of  the  precise 
period  at  which  it  was  written.  In  line  196  IIadrian's  visit  to  Britain 
seems  to  be  referred  to  ;  at  least,  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
Brigantes  were  conquered.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  satire 
was  composed  much  about  the  same  period  as  the  preceding  one — i.e. 
Bome  time  between  120  and  130  a.d. 

Argument. — Many  disgraceful  acts,  which  remain  for  ever  as  blots 
upon  the  character,  are  taught  children  by  their  parents.  If  the 
father  is  a  gambler,  the  son  will  gamble  too  ;  or  if  he  learns  the 
gourmand's  lesson  at  home,  he  will  practise  it  himself.  Kutilus,  who 
loves  to  torture  his  slaves,  cannot  be  supposed  to  teach  liis  sons  a 
lesson  of  gcntleness.  Larga'8  daughter,  who  has  been  instructed 
and  actcd  as  her  mother's  confidunte  in  unchastity,  will  be  unchaste 
herself.  This  is  pcrfectly  natural.  Home  infhience  is  grcat.  Some 
persons  may  be  so  essentially  good  as  to  resist  it  successfuUy  when  it 
is  evil.  Here,  then,  is  a  great  reason  for  parents  to  kecp  from  vice : 
if  they  are  wickcd  themselves  they  will  teach  their  sons  to  be 
wicked  too.  Let  nothing  evil  come  near  the  young.  The  grcatest 
reverence  is  due  to  them.  If  you  meditate  crime,  don't  think  any 
child  is  80  young  he  won't  understand  you.  "Whatever  you  do,  he 
will  grow  up  resembling  you,  not  only  in  face,  but  in  character.  For 
this  you  will  punish  him,  perhaps  disinherit  liim,  and  yet  you 
yoursclf  are  worse.  If  company  is  coming,  you  will  take  the  utmost 
care  that  everything  is  neat  and  clean.  If  you  can  present  your  8on 
a  good  citizen  to  the  state  you  will  have  done  much.  But  you  must 
be  careful  how  you  bring  him  up.  Just  as  birds  do  wliat  they  have 
Been  their  parents  do  in  their  nests,  so  is  it  with  children.  For 
instance,  Cretonius  nearly  ruined  himself  with  building;  in  spite  of 
this  he  managed  to  leave  his  son  a  fortune.  What  did  his  son  do  P 
He  ruined  himself  with  practising  greater  extravagance  even  than  his 
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falhi  r  Imd  <lnno  in  Iho  way  of  TmiMing  hoiiiwji.  If  tho  fathor  in  ft 
Jow,  jind  roli^i«)niily  (Amorvcn  all  Mohom^m  Iiiwh,  bo  Uxi  will  tho  «on. 
Thoio  iH  onlv  ono  viro  which  tho  younjf  will  not  readily  follow— that 
IH  liVJirico.  Jt  lookn  too  much  liko  a  virtiio  ;  for  provident  o<onomy 
ftnd  rniHorly  rnpidity  uro  too  oftcn  confoiinded.  l*or»onii  who  mwke 
mnncy  rapidly  aro  |»oint«d  out  to  Bons  an  vnfMn  hy  th<ir  parentii. 
Th«;ro  in  no  philoHoidiy,  fathf.TH  Hay,  liko  that  •  -^  rich.     Avarice 

is  only  learnod  ]>y  j^radual  nta^es.     Potty  n  •;»  miiHt  bo  first 

ncquircd,  thon  ^^'rcatcr.  First,  tho  dinciplo  oi  avariro  muBt  leam  to 
Btarvo  his  HlavoH  and  himHclf ;  carefiilly  to  lock  up  all  the  fraj^nentn 
thjit  Jiro  left  of  ono  day'8  siipper,  and  set  them  apart  for  the  next 
Now  what  i8  monoy  worth  wlien  earned  at  such  a  price  ?  It  is  mad- 
ness  to  livo  tho  lifo  of  a  paiiper  in  order  that  ono  maydie  the  death  of 
a  rich  man.  As  money  incroaHcs,  so  does  tho  lovo  of  it.  Those  who 
have  it  least  want  it  least.  In  this  way  house  is  added  to  houHo,  field 
to  field  ;  and  if  fair  means  will  not  induce  his  neiphbour  to  sell,  foul 
moans  aro  resorted  to.  This  is  the  way  in  which  many  proi)ortiea 
chango  hands.  Very  scandalons!  you  remark.  What  will  people 
Bay  ?  you  nsk.  What  caro  I  for  what  they  sav'  ?  ia  the  answer.  I 
don't  care  a  pin'8  head  for  the  world'8  praise  if  I  miist  be  poor  to  eam 
it.  Of  course,  you  reply,  by  gettiner  so  much  land  you  will  escape 
all  the  cnrcs  and  sorrows  of  life.  You  have  more  ground  for  your 
pleasure-garden  than  the  subjects  of  Tatius  had  for  their  whole 
property.  This  universal  passion  to  acquire  land,  and  to  grow  rich, 
results  in  murders.  To  be  rich  quickly  is  the  great  thing.  And 
thosc  who  make  haste  to  become  wealthy  can  care  little  for  laws.  As 
for  the  JSubellians,  they  used  to  tell  their  sons  to  be  happy  with  their 
cottages  and  mountains  ;  to  trust  for  their  bread  to  the  ploughs,  and 
then  to  expect  to  gain  the  gracious  favour  of  the  gods  who  gave  them 
whcat  instend  of  acorns.  The  mnn  who  wears  the  simple  country 
dress  commits  no  crime.  These  are  what  the  purple  leads  to.  ALI 
this  is  changed  now.  The  modern  father  wakes  his  son  at  midnight ; 
tells  him  to  rise  and  study  law,  or  to  request  a  commission  of  some 
powerful  friend,  nnd  to  ape  forthwith  the  8oldier's  airs  and  appear- 
ance.  Or  perhaps  he  advises  him  to  tum  merchant  or  tradesman. 
AVhatever  the  occupation,  however  nnsty,  it  makes  little  diflference,  so 
long  as  money  is  to  be  gained.  Why,  this  is  the  doctrine  which  is 
instilled  into  children  even  in  the  nursery.  Of  one  thing  fathers  who 
urge  it  on  their  sons  may  be  sure,  and  that  is,  that  in  a  very  short 
time  the  disciple  will  surpass  his  master.  He  will  put  an  end  to  his 
"wife  to  get  her  money,  as  a  kind  of  royal  road  to  becoming  rich. 
You  may  perhnps  sny,  when  this  consummation  is  arrived  at,  that 
you  never  tnught  him  thus  to  nct.  Perhaps  not  to  do  this  particular 
Bin.  But  you  put  him  into  the  road  which  is  sure  to  lead  to  such 
crimes.  In  wickedness  you  can  never  say  to  the  young,  You  may  go 
as  far  as  I  tell  you,  but  no  further.  If  you  commence  wilh  telling 
hini  that  whoever  helps  his  friend  is  a  fool,  and  that  money,  however 
gained,  is  the  great  thing,  3'ou  may  be  sure  that  in  process  of  time 
you  will  have  sons  of  this  description  as  the  natural  consequence. 
Why,  if  you  stand  in  his  way,  he  will  quickly  manage  to  get  rid  of 
you  by  cutting  your  thread  of  life  short.     You  had  better  be  prepared 
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with  some  sort  of  mcdicine  which  will  serve  as  a  prophylactic  .igaiiist 
poisoniug.  It  is  more  amusing  tlian  any  play  to  soe  the  risks  which 
people  run  to  increase  their  money.  Look  at  the  man  who  lives  ailoat, 
trafficking  in  bags  of  pcrfume  and  in  raisin  wine.  So  comes  it  that 
the  sea  is  full  of  ships,  Wherever  thore  is  a  prospect  of  gain,  thero 
they  go.  The  sea  and  sky  threaten — still  he  goes  on  ;  and  very  likely 
he  is  shipwrecked,  and  reduced  to  begging  his  bread.  And  even 
when  his  money  is  gained  he  is  not  frce  from  anxiety.  Licinus  luis 
to  use  every  precaution  to  guard  against  fire.  Diogenes'  tub  needed 
not  all  this,  and  Diogenes  was  happier  than  Alexander.  Prudence 
is  the  goddess  we  need,  not  Fortune.  Man  wants  no  more  than  did 
Epicurus  in  his  garden,  or  Socrates.  Nature  and  Wisdom,  in  this 
respect,  agree.  Pcrhaps  you  think  this  too  little.  Take  a  knight'a 
fortune — two — three.     If  this  is  not  enoiigh  nothing  will  be. 

1.  Famd  digna  sinistra.  "  That  deservcs  to  be  branded  with 
ignominy." 

2.  Et  nitidis,  &c.  "  Which  stain  a  fair  scutcheon  with  a  life-long 
blot." 

4.  Alea,  as  a  generic  term  for  gambling,  has  been  used  alread}'-, 
i.  88.  Damnosa  is  an  epithet  employed  in  this  collocation  more 
than  once.     Cf.  Propertius,  IV.  viii.  45  ; — 

"  Me  quoque  per  talos  Venerem  quaerente  secundos, 
Semper  damnosi  subsiluere  Canes." 

and  Martial  xiv.  18  : — 

"  Alea  parva  nuces  et  non  damnosa  videntur, 
Saepe  tamen  puerls  abstuHt  illa  nates." 


« 


The  ruinous  passion  for  play."  As  for  biiUatus  in  the  next  line, 
it  has  been  already  explained  in  Sat.  v.  164 ;  and  fritillus,  "  the 
dicebox,"  is  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  Greek  -nv^yoi;,  or  0t/z6(,-,  though 
it  is  possible  that  tho  latter  differed  from  the  Trypyoc  and  the  fritillus 
in  having  indentations  outside ;  at  least,  so  says  Mr.  ]\rayor.  The 
distinction  is  sufficiently  insignificant.  Both  Dryden's  and  Gifford'3 
rendering  of  this  couplet  are  so  felicitous  that  they  may  be  repeated 
here. 

"  If  gaming  does  an  aged  sire  entice, 
Then  my  young  master  swiftly  learns  the  vice, 
And  shakes  iu  hanging  sleeves  the  little  box  aud  dice." — Dryden. 

"Repeats  in  miniature  the  darling  vice, 
Shakes  the  low  box,  and  cogs  the  little  dice." — Gifford. 

By  the  arma  is,  of  courso,  only  mcant  the  dice,  tho  tali  of  Horace. 
Cf.  Odes,  I.  iv.  18 — Nec  regna  vini  sortiore  talis. 

7.  Raclere  tuhera,  "  to  puU  truffies."  Truffles  were  proverbial 
dainties  amongst  the  Romans,  as  indecd  they  are  with  us.  Cf.  Sat.  v. 
116.  By  the  use  of  the  word  juvenis,  perhaps  Juvenal  intends  us  to 
undcrstaud  the  same  heres  hullatus  mentioncd  above,  advanced  a 
Stage  more  towards  juanhood. 

8.  Bolttum.    Cf.  Sat.  v.  147. 

9.  Mcrgcre  has  bcen  takcn  by  Rupcrti  and  othcrs  as  equivalent  to 
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devorarr,  "  to  bolt  down.*'  It  iit  iiot;  and,  lu  )•  apparetit,  »\u'.]>]y 
iiioiiiiH  "  to  drowii  iit  tliu  nnnMi  miuco."  Futdula$  han  becn  trMii<.  .  1 
"  «iiiiK;»."  It  iiKuinM,  liowfver,  tlie  Mumo  uj»  ihu  )n<>d<Tii  lUtliun  > •  t- 
/uon ;  tho  Kiigliah  "  Cypruii  bird,"  which  ia  purticularly  loi.  .  f 
ligH. 

10.  Et  rand  numatrante  gul&.  "  The  aged  gounnand  •howinf^  the 
>»jiy."  For  words  iiHcd  iii  u  way  Himihir  to  that  in  which  gulu  i»  uoed 
hcn',  cf.  iv.  81 — Crtn/ji  sfntctuji  ;  iv.  107 — Montani  venttr. 

Siptimu»  aunuK,  &c.  (Jf.  Jndtcat  in  pmrin  uptcnnia  prima  novua  den* 
(AiiMoiiiuH).  Froiii  tlicir  birth  till  tho  a^y  of  sovcn,  children  were 
cullcd  iufanti»  ;  from  Hovcn  to  fourteen,  at  which  lattcr  age  tbe  toga 
virilia  whh  uHHUincd,  thcy  wcro  culled  puerij  or  impubcre*. 

12.  liarbatos.  At  this  timc,  to  wcar  tho  bcard  was  one  of  the 
churuclcrislic  signa  of  a  philosopher.     Cf.  Pers.  iv.  I : — 

Burbatum  hoc  crede  magiatrum. 


Dicere." 


13.  Lauto  paratxi.  "  In  splendid  style."  Paratu  =  apparatu.  Cf. 
Hor.  (Jd.  I.  xxxviii.  1 — Ptrsicos  odi  puer  ajtparatus.  Lautu*.  Ci 
6ut.  xi.  1 — Atticus  eximie  si  canat  lautus  habetur. 

19.  Et  nullam,  kc.  "And  thinks  thut  there  ia  no  music  to  be 
compared  wilh  the  sound  of  the  lash." 

20.  Autiphates  wus  the  king  of  the  gianta  called  Laestrygones,  who 
iiihubited  Sicily. 

22.  Duo  propter  lintca.     "  Because  two  towela  are  missing." 

23,  24.  Quid  suadet  juveni,  &c.  "  What  is  the  teaching  that  a  son 
gets  from  a  futher  whose  joy  is  in  the  clanking  of  chains,  in  the  sight 
of  the  brandcd  gangs,  and  the  prisonh"  Ergaatula  is  put  for  the 
slaves  coiifined  in  tliem,  just  as  dotnus  is  sometimes  uscd  ior  familia, 
servitntm  for  servi,  &ndjuvintus  iox  juvenes.  These  have  been  alreudy 
nientioned,  vi.  lol.  Inscripta  is  used  because  ihey  had  been  branded, 
for  running  uway,  with  the  letters  F.  H.  E.  L.  T.,  "  Fugitivua  hic  est 
Lucii  Titii,"  the  two  latter  initials  or  words  being  variable  according 
to  the  name  of  the  owner. 

25.  Husticus  expecfas.  "  Are  you  simple  enongh  to  expect  ?  "  Such 
must  be  the  meaning  according  to  the  punctuation  which  I  have 
allowed  to  stand  in  Hermann's  text,  and  which  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  is  so  iitterly  senseless  and  wrong  as  Mr.  Macleane  says,  who 
himself  joins  rusticus  with  carcer,  putting  the  stop  after  the  former 
■word  instead  of  after  the  latter.  In  support  of  the  reading  I  huve 
given  may  be  mentioned  Horace'8  "  Kiisticus  expectat  diun  defluat 
amnis "  (Hor.  Ep.  I.  ii.  42),  which  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  highly 
likely  that  Juvenul  should  have  even  unconsciously  imitated  here. 
For  the  expression  of  a  sentimeut  similar  to  that  contained  in  these 
two  lines,  cf.  vi.  239. 

27,  28.  Her  mother'8  lovers  are  so  numerous,  that  the  daughter 
cannot  string  them  together  {contcxere  =  ordine  recensere)  without 
drawing  breath  three  times.  For  the  ut  non  one  might  have  expected. 
quiu.  Conscia  matri,  kc.  "  She  "was  her  mother's  accomplice  while 
sh^  was  uumarried."     Conscia  is  used  iu  th.e  siune  sense  in  Horace, 
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Sat.  I.  ii.  130 — Miseram  se  conscia  clamet,  only  there  shc  is  tho  anrilla, 
the  niaid,  and  not  Jilia,  the  daughter.  Nu/ic  in  the  next  line  means, 
now  in  her  niarricd  life. 

30.  JDa6  ferre,  i.c.  fercndas.  The  construction  is  imitated  from  tlie 
Grcek.  Cf.  Homer'8  di^Kt  ^oprjvai  and  oiraaai  KOfiiKtiv;  cf.  also 
Horace,  Odes,  I.  xxvi.  2 — Tradam  portare. 

31.  8ic  naturajubet.     " 'Tis  only  nature." 

33.  Quum  suheant,  or  subciint.  "  Since  thoy  enter,"  or  "  when  thcy 
enter."  I  agree  with  Mr.  Macleane  in  thinking  the  second  the  more 
natural  reading,  and  the  more  graphic.  Note  the  idea  of  secrot 
insinuation  in  the  subeo,  opposed  to  the  notion  of  holdly  going  in. 

35.  Et  meliore  luto,  &c.  Cf.  vi.  13 — Titan,  i.e.  Frometheus.  Com- 
paro  also  Persius,  Sat.  iii.  23,  et  seq. : — 

"  Udum  et  molle  lutum  es,  nunc,  nunc  properandus  et  acri 
Fingendus  sine  fine  rota." 

Claudian  (xx.  49G),  parodying  Juvcnal,  has,  Deteriore  luto  quos  con' 
didit  Frometheus. 

37.  Veteris  orbita  cxdpcc.  "  Tho  well-heaten  track  of  the  old  sin." 
For  a  similar  use  of  orbita  as  =  cxemplum,  cf.  Varro — Neque  id  ab 
orbita  matrum  familias  instituii. 

38 — 40.  Hujus  enim  vel,  &c.  "  For  for  this  (keeping  clear  of  dam- 
nanda,  grievous  censurahle  sins)  this  alone  were  suflicient  reason." 

45.  Intra  quce  pater  est,  i.e.  lest  it  should  corrupt  the  son.  Another 
reading  is  puer.     The  former  is  probably  the  better. 

46.  Pernoctantis.     Cf.  viii.  10 — Ternox. 

48.  Ntc  tu  pueri  contempseris  annos.  "Don't  think  your  son  too 
young  to  notice  it."  Feccattcro,  "  on  the  brink  of  crime."  The  tu  adds 
earnestness  to  the  command. 

50.  The  censoris  ira,  or  more  technically  the  censoria  nota,  involved 
ignominy  and  disfranchisement,  ejectio  e  scnatu,  motio  e  tribti,  &c. 

51.  Quandoque  =  aliquando  or  olim.  Cf.  v.  172 — Frabebis  quandoque 
caput. 

55.  Tabulas,  i.e.  of  his  will,  that  he  might  disinherit  him.  Cf.  xii. 
123 — Fclebit  tabulas. 

58.  Cucurbita  originally  means  a  gourd  ;  then  it  comes  to  signify  a 
cupping-glass,  which  was  in  the  same  shape.  It  was  greatly  uscd 
in  cases  of  mental  aberration,  aud  to  say  that  it  was  demanding  to  be 
applied  to  his  head  was  paying  him  much  the  same  compliment  as 
to  have  told  him  to  go  to  Anticyra  to  take  hellebore.  Cf.  xiii.  97 — 
Sinon  eget  Anticyra  nec  Archigene.  The  epithet  ventosa  is  used  because 
the  ancients  faucied  that  the  cupping-glass  acted  by  the  presence  of 
the  air,  instead  of  by  its  absence,  which,  when  applied  to  any  par- 
ticular  part  of  the  body,  it  causes.  Perhaps  ventosa  may  have  sonio 
reference  to  the  rush  of  air  escaping  from  under  the  glass  directly  it 
is  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  In  media^val  Latin  the  epithet 
ventosa  came  to  boar  the  meaning  of  the  cupping-giass  itself,  the 
essential  word  cucurbita  being  entirely  dropped. 

69.  Hospite  venturo,  &c.  "  When  you  have  company  coming,  you 
\?on't  allow  one  of  your  servants  to  be  idle  for  a  single  momcnt."    • 
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00.  Verre  paviincntum.  1'ho  jmvonH  nt  wa»  swjjit  wilh  a  br<>*Jin 
of  twi^M,  or  riiJjhoJ  ovcr  wilh  a  wot  HiKjn^e.  It  wa»  of  umihlc, 
vfu ic^atod  uiid  (M^Htly ;  HoiiK.tiinoH  of  inoMiic.  S«-n«<:a  '»^yi',  "  Ko 
(l<;li(Marum  pervtnimuM  ut  ni«i  g<  niina»  calcaro  nolinmi»."  Cf'  Iloraoe, 
Sat.  II.  iv.  83 — Lapifhfi  rario»,  i.e.  nioHuic.  The  do^MMiuM  were  mada 
of  murblo.     Cf.  Ilor.  OdcH,  II.  xviii.  3: — 

"Non  trabefl  llymcltia! 
rn-tiiiiiit  colummui  ultimA  recuaa, 
AfricA." 

62.  The  lcve  argcutuni  and  tlie  aepera  eigna  are  mutually  oppoMd. 
By  tho  a.spera,  tho  aame  m  tho  Gn-ck  avdyXv^a,  "  chaiMjd  and  «,rn- 
bo88cd  "  is  intcnded.  Cf.  Virgil,  iEu.  v.  267 — Argento  pcrftcta  atque 
a.spera  sigtiis. 

66.  Ht  tumen  uno servulus  unu*.     The«e  word*  are  paren- 

theticul.  Tlieiu  is  considcrablc  force  in  the  tamen,  whioh  briugs  out 
the  mental  untithesis  to  trepidus.  "  You  arc  in  a  greut  Htate  of 
anxiety ;  and  yet  ull  the  time,"  kc.  Scobis,  sawdust.  It  waa  unual 
to  strew  the  lioor  with  Buwdust,  which  was  generally  scented.  Cf. 
Uor.  Sut.  II.  iv.  81 — In  scobe  quantus  Consistit  sumptus. 

70.  Gratum  est,  &c.  Mucleune,  by  omitting  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  the  line,  makes  the  sentence  hypothetical,  "  You  have  g^ven  your 
country — und  a  pleasant  gift  it  is — a  good  citizen  if  you  make,"  &c. 
Dedisti  si  facis  =  dabis  si  feceris.  It  seema  more  naturai  to  retain  the 
comma,  and  to  tuke  the  two  lines  as  co-ordinate  and  diflerent 
seutences.  "  It  i8  something  to  be  thankful  for  that  you  have  given," 
i.e.  if  you  have  given,  &c.,  and,  "  if  you  make,"  &c. 

73.  Flurimum  enim  intererit.  The  enim  would  seem  to  imply  that 
some  such  expression  as  "in  your  hands  it  resta"  had  been  mentally 
interposed. 

74.  Serpcnte  ciconia,  &c.  According  to  Pliny,  it  waa  illegal  to  kill 
a  stork  iii  Thessuly,  so  useful  were  they  found  in  destroying  serpenta. 

81.  Famulce  Jovis  et  generosa  aves,  i.e.  the  eaglea.  Cf.  Hor.  Odys. 
IV.  iv.  1 — ALinistrum  fulminis  alitem. 

86.  JEdiJicator  erat  Cretonius.     "  Cretonius'8  hobby  was  building." 

87.  Caittce.  Caieta,  said  to  be  named  after  the  nurse  of  -£neas,  was 
a  promontory  at  the  southern  end  of  Latium.     Cf.  ^neld  vii  1,  2 : — 

"  Tu  quoque  littoribus  nostris  .'Eneia  nutrix 
iEternum  moriens  famani,  Caieta,  dedisti." 

Tiburis  arce.     Cf.  Sat.  iii.  192 — Froni  Tiburis  aree. 

88.  Frcenestinis.     Cf.  Sat.  iii.  \^<d—Gdidd  Frceneste. 

89.  90.  Grcecis  longeque  petitis  Marmoribus.  Hymettus,  Pentelicus 
(both  in  Atticu),  Tsenarus  (in  Laconia),  Caryatus  (in  Eubcea;,  and 
Paros  were  the  principul  Greek  marble  quarries.  The  temple  of 
Fortune,  here  ulluded  to,  was  at  Prseneste  ;  that  of  Hercules  at  Tibur. 

91.  Vincebat  Copitolia  nostra  Fosidis.  **The  buildings  of  Posides 
surpassed  iu  splendour  our  own  Roman  Capitol."  Posides  was  a 
freedman  of  Claudius,  who,  according  to  Suetonius,  buOt  magnificent 
baths  at  Buiie.  Rome  was  not  the  only  town  in  Italy  which  pos- 
sessed  a  Capitol  sacred  to  Jove ;  hence  the  force  of  the  epithet  nostra. 
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94.  Turbavit.  For  this  use  of  the  word,  cf.  vii.  129 — Sic  Pedo  con- 
Uirbat. 

96.  Quiclam  sortiti,  &c.  "  Some  whose  luck  has  given  them  a 
father  with  Sabbatarian  superstitions."  Metuo,  as  Mr.  Macleane  and 
Mr.  Mayor  rightly  observe,  is  used  in  a  peculiar  sense  of  religious  or 
Buperstitious  fear.  Cf.  metuunt,  in  line  101.  It  is  only  possible 
thoroughly  to  understand  and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Juvenara 
anti-Hebraic  account  of  the  Jewish  rites  by  carefully  perusing  Tac. 
Hist.  V.  4,  5,  where  the  Roman  historian  gives  his  bitter,  biassed, 
and  of  course  exaggerated,  view  of  the  religious  practices  of  a  sect 
with  whom  he  can  have  no  sympathy. 

99.  Fraputia  ponunt.     "  Undergo  the  ordinance  of  circumcision." 

100.  Contemnere.  In  the  same  way  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History, 
Bpeaks  of  the  Jews  as  "  gens  contumelia  numinum  insignis." 

103,  104.  As  Macleane  says,  the  selfish  practices  here  imputed  by 
the  pagan  critic  to  the  Jews  were  singularly  at  variance  with  the 
commands  solemnly  enjoined  upon  them  by  our  Saviour. 

108.  Inviti  quoque.  The  quoque  strengthens  the  force  of  the  inviti. 
**  Other  vices  boys  imitate  easily  enough ;  it  is  only  avarice  which 
they  imitate  not  easily,  but  even  against  their  will." 

109.  Juvenal  says  that  avarice  assumes  the  guise  of  a  kind  of  severe 
virtue.  Byron,  in  much  the  same  strain,  talks  in  Don  Juan  of  avarice 
as  being  "a  good  old  gentlcmanly  vice."  From  the  fallit  enim,  &c., 
we  see  an  explanation  of  Juvenars  statement  that  of  all  vices  avarice 
is  the  only  one  not  readily  taken  to  by  boys ;  they  think  it  a  sort  of 
virtue,  and  therefore  they  eschew  it. 

112.  Tamquam  parcus  homo,  &c.  Something  reminding  one  of  this 
is  to  be  seen  in  Tacitus  (Hist.  i.  37) — Falsis  nominibus  parsimoniam  pro 
avaritid  appellat. 

114.  Hcsperidum  serpens  aut  Fonticus.  As  for  the  Hesperides,  see 
Smith's  Classical  Dictionary  ;  as  for  the  latter,  it  refers  to  the  dragon 
which  guarded  the  Golden  Fleece. 

115.  Hune  de  quo  loquor.     "This  gentleman  of  mine." 

116.  Adquirendi  artificem.     "  An  adept  in  the  art  of  growing  rich." 

1 17.  118.  Scd  crcscunt  quocumque  modo,  &c.  "  But  every  means,  foui 
and  fair  alike,  must  be  used  to  make  them  thus  grow.  They  can  only 
be  made  greater  by  the  anvil  being  always  busy  and  the  forge  always 
heated."  The  money-making  man  is  here  treated  as  a  workman — a 
faber  or  an  artifex.  The  qicocumque  modo  is  obviously  imitated  from 
Horace  (Epp.  I.  i.  65) : — 

"  Rem  facias  rem ; 
Si  possis  recte,  si  non  quocumque  modo  rem. 

119.  Et  pater  ergo.  "  And,  of  course,  the  father  too."  The  ergo  is 
here  a  kind  of  resumptive  or  illative  particle.  For  this  usage  may  be 
compared  x.  54 — Ergo  supervacua,  &c,  Mr.  Mayor  lays  unnecessary 
stress  upon  it,  and  interprets  it  as  implyiug,  "because  the  people 
applauded,  therefore  the  father  does  so  too." 

122.  Et  eidem  incumbere  sectcc.  "  And  stick  to  that  same  philosophy." 
The  latter  word  is  equally  idiomatic  in  English  and  Latin,  so  that  it 
is  better  to  translate  in  this  way  than  merely  to  say,  "  to  pursue  the 
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miinn  way  of  lifo;"  thotij,'h  from  Cic.  Nat.  Doo.  \\.  22-  Vitim  tt  »/rtaiK 
et  rtitiuium  tittt-  mqui — it  iit  clcur  ciiough  tliut  origiimlly  »ccta  i»iiii]>ly 
xncaiiH  **  a  track." 

123,  121.  Sunt  quadam  vitiorum  eUmenta,  &c.  "  All  vice«  havo  rcr- 
taiii  rudiincntH.  No  Hpaco  iH  loat  iii  Haturatin^  the  lcarnen  wilh  t}.>  i/i, 
anil  conipcUin^  thcm  to  ^ct  by  hcurt  Hctu  of  p«,'tty  meanneas.  'i\,>  n, 
in  courao  of  tiine,  thcy  aro  inudo  to  lcarn  tho  ficrce  \ony^\uy^  to  accu- 
inulato  wojilt}i."  Tho  diflcront  BUigcs  in  an  avariciouB  training — and 
in  acquiring  tho  vico,  bccuuHO  it  gocs  againnt  tho  grain,  Bomo  training 
is  absolutely  iioceHHary — aro  hcro  glanccd  at.  Tho  in»tructor  bcgin» 
Avith  tho  niinimaa  aordcs,  tho  A  li  C  of  Hvarico.  Horde»  ha«  bcen  Ui»<,'d 
in  a  Himilar  Hcnsc — Luxuria  tordes.  I*rotinu4  meuuit  *'  btruightway," 
ua  in  iii.  140 — JVotinus  ad  censum. 

126.  Froin  tlii»  liuo  down  to  140,  the  pctty  mcanneRHea  and  Huvings 
are  mentioncd — tho  miuimce  sord<9.  From  141  in  the  cnd,  we  get 
illubtrutions  of  avarice  on  a  grandcr  hcuIo — tho  acquinttdi  iuHatiuhHe 
votum.  Jle  begins  by  **  dcfrauding  his  Blave'8  apj>etite  with  fali>e 
measures."  For  modius  iniquus,  cf.  Persius  i.  130 — Frtgerit  hetninas 
Arreti  adilis  iniquas.  Theophrastus  dcscribes  just  such  a  charact<ir, — 
a  man  who,  whcn  measuriug  out  the  servanta  their  duily  allowance, 
first  knocks  in  the  bottom,  and  then  diligently  sweeps  oflT.all  the  con- 
tents  that  overtop  the  rim  of  the  measuro  ubove  : — <t>ncu)vi(f/  fiiT^if}  t6v 
TTvvdaica  lyKiKpoua^ivift  fiiTfJtiv  dvTog  Tolg  tvlov  to.  iiriTjjCna,  atpocpa 
cnroipuJv,  Character  xxx.  Minstrua  cibaria  w^as  the  name  of  the 
monthly  allowance  of  com,  dates,  figs,  wine,  &c.,  served  out  to  slaves ; 
diaria  was  its  name  when  given  daily.  Cf.  Horace,  Epp.  I.  xiv.  40 — 
Cum  servis  urbana  diaria  rod<re  maris ;  and  Martial,  xi.  108,  writes, 
*'  8cd  Lupus  usuram  puerique  diaria  poscunt."  Whether  it  wus 
served  out  duily  or  monthly,  the  amount  of  the  allowance  was  the 
Bume — four  br  11  vc  inodii  of  meal  {far)  per  month  to  each  servunt. 

130.  Scptembri.  He  would  keep  tbe  remains  of  the  mincemeat  and 
vegetables  served  up  yesterday,  and  this  in  the  middle  of  September, 
whcn  the  heat  was  excessive  and  the  pestilential  winds  blew.  Cf. 
iv.  oG — Jam  lctifero  cidcnte  pruinis  Autumno ;  vi.  oll^Metuique  jubet 
Scpfanbris  et  Austri  Adi-entum.  _    ^ 

131,  132.  Conchem  ccstivi.  Beans  were  tender  only  m  the  epring, 
and  tough  and  uncatable  in  the  summer.  However,  he  seals  them  up 
{isignatum),  that  thcy  shall  not  be  stolen,  and  puts  up  with  them 
the  cabbages,  which  he  has  first  taken  good  care  to  count.  For  tho 
Jilaque  sectivi  porri,  cf.  iii.  293 — Cujus  caw/ie  tuttus  ?  quis  tecutn  sutiU 
porrum. 

134.  Invitatus  ad  hccc,  &c.  "  Any  beggar  would  refuse  an  invitation 
to  such  a  suppcr  as  this."     Cf.  iv.  116. 

135.  Sed  quo  divitias.  **  But  what  is  the  use  of  your  moncy  ?"  For 
instances  of  quo,  followed  by  a  similar  ellipse,  compare  viii.  9 — [-St^f] 
quo  (Jfigies,  lu  full,  perhaps,  we  should  here  have  Sed  quo  pertitict 
habcre.  

138.  Quum  turget  sacculus  ore.  **When  your  purse  is  full  to  the 
very  briin."     Cf.  xi.  26,  27 — Quantum  distet  ab  arcu  Sacadus. 

141.  The  villa  =  villa  rustica,  and  is  the  same  as  fundus,  which 
means  a  country  estute  with  a  house  and  farm-buildings  on  it,  und  i±) 
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thus  opposed  to  domiis,  which  may  mean  a  town  house.  Cf.  Hor.  Sat. 
II.  V.  108 — Seu  fiuuli  sive  domus.  Hus  non  sujficit  wium^  "one  countiy 
house  is  not  sufiicient." 

142,  143.  Majorquc  videtur  et  melior  vicina  seges.  The  same  sentiment 
is  expressed  in  Ovid,  An.  Am.  i.  349  : — 

"  Fertilior  seges  est  alienis  semper  in  agris, 
Vicinumque  pecus  grandius  uber  habet." 

Cf.  also  Horace,  Sat.  II.  vi.  8  : — 

"  O !  si  anguhis  ille 
Proximus  accedat  qui  nunc  denormat  agellum." 

145.  Quorum  si  pretio,  &c.  "And  if  their  owner  will  not  be 
tempted  by  any  oflfer."  Then,  as  Juvenal  in  the  next  line  shows, 
they  drive  him  to  try  foul  means,  by  letting  looso  their  cattle  upon 
his  lands.  Seneca  seems  to  allude  to  the  same  practice — "  Licet 
agrosagris  adjiciat,  vicinum  vel  pretio  pellat  seris  vel  injuria."  There 
was  a  law  at  E,ome,  in  the  Twelve  Tables — De  pastu  pecoris — which 
punished  such  practices. 

If52 — 155.  Scd  qui  sermones,  &c,  "  '  But  what  will  people  say  of  you? 
"Will  not  Fame  blast  your  nan  e  with  her  trumpet.^'  '  Well,  and 
what  harm  can  she  do  me  ? '  1  e  replies.  *  I  care  not  a  single  bean- 
shell  for  the  praises  of  the  wholo  neighbourhood,  if  I  can  only  get  it 
by  reaping  the  miserable  crops  of  a  starveling  farm.' "  Cf.  Hor.  Sat.  I. 
i.  Q5 :— 

"  Sordidus  ac  dives  populi  contemnere  voces 
Sic  solitus  :  populus  me  sibilat,  at  mihi  plaudo, 
Ipse  domi,  simul  ac  nummos  coutemplor  in  arca." 

A  bean-shell  was  a  proverbial  expression  for  contempt,  much  as  we 
might  say  "  a  pin's  head." 

156.  Scilicet  et  morbis,  &c.  All  this  is,  of  course,  ironical.  Cf. 
Horace,  Epp.  I.  ii.  47  : — 

"  Non  domus  et  fundu^,  non  aeris  acervus  et  auri, 
iEgroto  doniini  deduxit  corpore  fcbres, 
Non  animo  ciuaa.'' 

163.  Vix  juijera  hina  dahantur.  Though  Juvenal  has  above  talked 
about  the  property  only  of  one  individual,  he  has  allowed  him  as 
much  as  the  whole  Roman  state  in  its  earlier  days  had.  He  here 
spccifies  what  was  the  amount  of  land  which,  in  later  times,  soldiers 
received  as  the  reward  of  their  bravery — the  same,  probably,  as  that 
allowed  to  individual  citizens  at  the  conimencement  of  Rome — two 
acres;  and  this,  he  tells  us  (165,  166)  **never  seemed  too  little  for 
their  descrts,  or  a  shabby  discharge  of  an  ungratcful  country's  pro- 
mise."  Persius  uses  casta  supclltx,  iv.  52,  and  curto  cenlusse,  v.  191. 
Saturahat  glehula  talis.  "  The  gift  of  such  a  littlo  farm  as  this  was 
reward  enough  over  and  above." 

169.  Vernula  tres  domini.  "  The  slave  (who  had  been  born  in  his 
master'8  house)  played  with  his  master'8  three  aons."     From  what 
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Iho  vnftft  Bays  in  Sat.  v.  74,  wo  may  s««  what  lih<*rty  and  lirMiM-  w.  r« 
allowcd  thoin.  Ihtmitii  '\h  tho  ro^^ular  word  for  l)io  »orm  of  ;i  }j'.uj»f:. 
Cf.  PhiutnM,  Captivi,  Prol.  v.  18 — JJomo  qutm  profugien*  dominum  abttu- 
terat  vendiilit. 

170.  Alttra  ccena.  Thoy  camo  homo  hite :  the  others  bad  done,  and 
BO  a  secorid  Hupper  was  Hcrved  up. 

171.  rultihm.     Cf.  xi.  .08. 

172.  Nunc  modus  hic  atjri,  &c.  "  What  served  them  for  the  whole 
of  their  lands  is  not  cnough  for  ono  flower-garden."  Horace,  Ode«, 
II.  XV.,  dwells  on  the  manner  in  which  valuahle  land  waa  abeorbed 
hy  rich  Ronians  in  makinj;  pleaDuro-grounds — Jam  pauca  arairo  Ju^era 
regia  Molea  rtli/iquunt,  and — 

*'  Platanusque  crelebe 
Evincet  ulmos:  tum  violaria  et 
W yrtus  et  omnis  copia  narium 
Sparpent  olivetia  odorem 
Fertilibua  dino  priori." 

178.  Properantis  avari.  **  The  miaer  who  is  in  a  hurry  to  accumu- 
late  wealth."  On  this  pa.ssage  Mr.  Macleane  aptly  quotes  Proverbs 
xxviii.  2: — "  He  that  hasteneth  to  get  rich  hath  an  evil  eye." 

180,  181.  Marsus,  Sernicus,  Vestinus.  For  the  exact  geographical 
position  of  these  people  see  the  map.  They  are  all  mentioned  here  aa 
typical  instances  of  nations  who  lived  in  stem  simplicity. 

183,  184.  Gratce  post  munus  aristce,  &c.  "Afterthe  pleasing  gifb  of 
corn,  mankind  despises  its  old  acom  fare."  Cf.  Virgil,  Georg. 
i.  7,  8 :— 

"  Liber  et  alma  Cere.s  vcstro  si  munere  Tellua 
Chaoniam  pingui  glandem  mutavit  aristu." 

185 — 187.  Nil  vetitum  fecisse  volet,  &c.  "  The  man  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  wear  thick  country  boots  throughout  the  winter,  and  who 
"uards  oflF the  east  winds  with  nothing  more  costly  than  skins  tumed 
inside  out,  will  have  no  longings  to  break  any  commandment."  Pero 
was  a  thick  boot  much  woi-n  by  ploughmen.  Cf.  Persiua  v.  102 — 
Peronatus  arator. 

188.  Qu<zcumqne  est  indicates  at  once  disdain  for,  and  ignorance  of, 
the  foreign  innovation  :  "  whatever  it  be  I  know  not."  In  something 
the  same  way  Virgil,  ^n.  v.  83,  has  "  Xec  tecum  Ausonium  quicunque 
est  qua^rere  Thybrim,"  though  here  the  force  of  quicunque  ia  despair- 
ing  rather  than  contemptuous. 

191.  Accipe  ceras.     Cf.  supra,  29. 

192,  193.  Terlcge  rubras  Majorum  leges.  "  Study  hard  at  the  law 
which  our  fathers  made,  or  draw  up  a  petition  for  a  commission  in  the 
army."  The  commencement  of  a  law  was  written  in  red  {minium), 
whence  the  whole  law  was  sometimes  called  rubrica.  Cf.  Persiua 
V.  90 — Excepto  si  quid  Masuri  rubrica  vetavit.  Vi'ia  =  the  vine- 
cane  used  for  military  flogging  carried  by  the  centurion,  whence 
it  came  to  mean  the  post  of  centurion.  Vitem  accipere  =  ordinem 
dtieere. 

194.  Buxo  =  the  boxwood  comb.  The  word  is  used  in  the  same 
aense    in    Ovid,   Fast.    vi.    219 — Non    mihi  deiomos    crines   depecter» 
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buxo.     "  You  must  let  Laelius  (the  captain)  admire  your  shaggy  head, 
the  hair  on  your  uostrils,  and  your  brawny  shoulders." 

196.  Maurorum  attegias.  "Thehuts  of  the  Moors."  Brigantum. 
Tacitus,  writing  of  the  JBrigantes  (Agric.  17),  speaks  of  thcm  as  com- 
posing  "civitatem  qua3  numerosissima  totius  provinciie  pcrhibetur." 
Petillius  Cerialis  conquered  a  great  portion  of  them.  They  inhabited 
the  northem  counties. 

197.  Locupletem  aquilam.  The  eagle  was  carried  by  the  centurion  of 
the  first  maniple  of  triarii,  wlio  was  called  centurio  primipili.  Whcnce 
accipere  aquilam  was  to  become  first  centurion,  a  post  which  conferred 
upon  its  possessor  the  rank  and  fortune  of  an  eques. 

199.  Solvunt  tibi  cornua  ventrem.  "  And  the  sound  of  thebuglemakes 
your  heart  grow  sick."  The  cornu  was  used  by  the  infantry,  the 
lituus  by  the  cavalry. 

201 — 204.  Fluris  dimidio.  "  For  half  as  much  again  as  you  gave  for 
it."  Necte  fastidia,  «fec.  "  And  don't  be  ashamed  of  engaging  in  any 
trade,  even  though  it  must  be  carried  on  across  the  Tiber,  or  fancy 
you  can  see  a  ditierence  betwecn  perfumes  and  hidcs."  It  was  a  law 
at  Rome  that  all  offensive  businesses  should  be  conducted  on  the  other 
side  of  thc  Tiber.  Lucri  bonus  est,  &c.  "  The  savour  of  protit  is  good, 
whatever  it  comes  from." 

208.  Vetulce  assce,  *'diy  nurses."  Fucris  repentibus,  "  to  children  aa 
eoon  as  they  can  crawl." 

212.  Meliorem  proisto  magistro.  "  I  promise  you  the  scholar  will 
Boon  surpass  his  raaster." 

215,  216.  Nondum  implevere  medidlas.  "  The  impurities  of  matured 
crime  have  not  yet  been  bred  into  his  inmost  heart."  Mr.  Macleane 
appropriately  quotes  Job  xx.  13,  "  liis  bones  are  full  of  the  sin  of  his 
youth." 

217.  Longi  mucronem  admittere  cultri.  "  To  apply  the  long  razor's 
edge." 

218.  Vendct  pcrjuria  summa  exigua.  "  He  will  perjure  himself  most 
heavily  for  a  trifie,"  or,  "  he  will  perjure  himself  in  any  way  you 
like,  little  or  great." 

220.  Elatam  jam  crcde  nurum,  &c.  *'  Consider  your  daughter-in-law 
as  good  as  dead  if  she  enters  your  house  as  your  son's  wife  with  a 
marriage  fortune — that  will  insure  her  destruction."  The  bride,  on 
entering  her  new  home,  was  lifted  across  the  threshold.  Cf.  Lucaa 
ii.  359 — Translatce  vitat  contingere  limina  planta. 

221.  Quibus  illa  premetur.  "  Hcr  husband  will  strangle  her."  To 
secure  his  own  advantage  by  her  death,  some  speciul  arrangement 
and  resignation  must  have  been  made  when  the  settlements  were 
signed ;  otherwise,  on  the  wife'8  death,  the  dos  would  have  reverted 
to  her  relatives. 

228.  Fueros  producit  avaros.  "  Schools  his  sons  in  avarice."  For 
this  use  oi  producere,  cf.  vi.  241 — Filiolam  2^^'oducere  turpem. 

230.  For  this  metaphor  taken  from  the  chariot  race,  cf.  Virgil, 
Georg.  i.  512  : — 

"  Ut  quum  carceribus  sese  effudere  quadrigae 
Addunt  in  spatia,  et  fiustra  retinacula  tendens 
Fertur  equis  auriga  neque  audit  currus  habenas." 
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233.  Kcmn  Hattn  ercdit.     *'  Xo  ono    can  b«  ■aiUfied   with   sinning 

jiiHt  Ho  far  iiH  you  jillow,  nnfl  iio  moro," 

'231.  Adeo  ^o«s  with  indulycnt.  **  To  «uch  a  dcgreo,"  or,  *' »io  true 
is  it  tluy  indulge  ihoDKtelves  moro  frculy"  (than  you  havo  i>ct- 
initt<!d  th<;m). 

'2'}(».  Attollat.     Cf.  our  vomaculur,  "to  ^re  any  person  a  lift." 

237.  Circumncrihere.  Tliis  wfird,  judj^in^  from  x.  222 — Quot  rircunu 
nrripserit  JlirruM  ]'upi//oii — w«>uhi  tn-nm  in  liit<-r  Latin  to  have  grown  to 
huvo  tlio  pcculiiir  m<;ining  of  chcating  ward«. 

2.39.  Jhcioritm.  Tho  patriotiam  of  tho  fumily  of  the  Dccii  waa 
j^roverbial.     Cf.  viii.  ^fii. 

240.  MoKtctuf,  the  bon  of  Creon,  hearing  Tire«ia«'  prophccy  that 
if  he  B.icrificcd  liimsolf  wlicn  Thches  wa»  bc«icged  by  Ihe  geven 
hostilo  gciicrals  his  country  would  \*e  victoriou»,  killed  Itimself.  The 
soldiers  who  aro  mentioned  in  tho  next  line,  aa  springing  up  in  the 
furrows,  come  from  tl»o  teeth  of  tho  dragon,  which  CadmuM,  having 
killed  the  monstcr,  sowed,  Thus  two  stories  aro  mixed  up.  Cf. 
Ovid,  Mct.  iii.  105  :— 

"  Spargit  humi  ju.9so?,  mortalia  semina,  dentes. 
Inde,  fide  niajus,  globsc  coepere  moveri. 
Surgitque  seges  clypeata  virorum." 

Tho  si  Grcccia  vera  reminds  one  of  tho  quidquid  Crracia  nundax  in 
yat.  X.  174. 

243.  Tamquam  et  tubiccn  surrererit  una,  i.e.  as  if  the  regular  signal 
for  fighting  had  been  given  by  the  trumpeter. 

244.  £r(/o.  From  line  236  to  243  has  bcen  put  in  hy  Juvenal,  who 
appears  to  have  forgotten  the  sentence  whlch  he  commenced  in  235 
by  Q/fum  diris.  Ergo  here  simply  resumes  the  thread  which  has  been 
dropped,  and  is  used  in  the  same  way  that  it  often  has  been  already. 
Cf.  X.  54.     Scintii/as  meana  "  the  seeds  of  the  fire." 

246,  247-  Trcpidiimqtte  maffistrum,  &c.  "And  the  lion  ■which  yon 
have  yourself  brought  up  (a/umuus)  will,  with  a  loud  roar,  carrj'  off 
his  trembling  prize  in  his  den." 

248.  Xoia  inathimaticis  gemsis  ttta.  There  is  somo  little  doubt  as  to 
the  exact  meaning  of  these  words.  1.  "  The  astrologers  know  your 
horoscope,  for  your  son  has  hinted  to  them,  by  way  of  assisting  their 
calculations,  what  he  intends  to  do."  2.  "  Your  son  has  leamt  from  the 
astrologers  your  nativity,  and  will  not  wait  till  it  is  fulfilled."  3.  "  You 
may  console  yourself  with  saying,  when  you  are  told  of  your  son'8 
possible  intentions,  that  the  astrologers,  who  have  cast  your  horoscope, 
say  you  are  to  live  a  long  time."  It  seems  most  natural  to  supi»ose 
that  the  words  have  some  force  of  this  kind :  *'  It  is  true  that  the 
astrologers  are  familiar  with  the  nativity.  which  fate  has  allotted  to 
you  ;  but  it  is  too  great  a  tax  upon  him  to  wait  till  the  slow  thread 
has  been  spun  out  to  its  natural  length."  "With  these  words  may  be 
compared  Tacitus,  Hist.  i.  22 — Urgentibtts  etiam  mathftnaticiSf  dum 
novos  motus  et  c/arum  Othoni  anmwi  observatione  siderttm  affinnant. 

250.  Vota  moraris.     "  Y'ou  are  a  drag  upon  his  wishes." 

251.  CtTvina  senectus.  Stags,  according  to  Hesiod,  lived  3,456 
years.     It  was  a  vulgar  error,  and  was  reported  as  long  as  the  days 
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of  Ariatotle,  Tvho,  a  modical  Tnan  as  well  as  amoral  philosopher,  sayst 
**  Neithor  the  conception  nor  the  growth  of  fawns  accords  with  sucli  a 
Biipposition." 

252.  Archigcnen.  Archigoncs  has  hcen  spokcn  of  vi.  23G  and  xiii. 
98.  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  had  taken  so  many  prophylactio 
drugs  against  poison,  that,  wishing  to  poison  himself  at  last,  he  could 
not  do  8o,  and  employed  a  soldicr  to  kill  him.     Cf.  vi.  GGL 

253,  254.  Dcccrpere  Jicum  Atque  alias  tractare  rosas.  A  poetical  way 
of  expressing  "  to  live  for  another  spring  or  autumn." 

257.  Frcetoris  pulpita.  During  the  repuhlic,  the  hidi  puhliei,  in- 
cluding  theatrical  represcntations,  &c.,  were  managed  by  the  j^diles. 
As  those  officers  sunk  in  cstimation  and  importance,  their  functions 
wcre  usurped  by  the  proctors.  Cf.  viii.  191 — Tra^toris  vcndere  ludis. 
As  iox  pulpita,  cf.  iii.  174 — Rcdit  ad  pnlpita  noium  Exodiwn;  vii.  93 — 
Vati  quem  pulpita  pascunt.     Lauti.     Cf.  i.  67;  xi.  1. 

258,  259.  Qiianto  capitis  discrimine  constent  Incrementa  domm. 
"What  peril  to  thcir  lives  it  costs  them  to  enrich  their  homes." 
The  meaning  of  arca  has  been  already  explained.     Cf.  x.  25. 

260 — 262.  Fiscus.  Here  put  for  the  monej''  which  the  purse  con- 
tained.  Cf.  iv.  55.  For  this  use  of  tho  word  may  be  compared 
Seneca's  expression,  "  Jam  ego  paraveram  fiscos."  Ad  vigihm  ponendi 
Castora  nummi,  &c.  Tho  temple  of  Castor  was  in  the  Foi-uin  ilo- 
manum ;  that  of  INIars  in  the  Forum  Augusti ;  and  in  each  casc  the 
temple  is  used  as  a  synonjTn  for  the  locality  in  which  it  was  placcd. 
Fi*om  these  lines  we  gather  that  whercas,  a  little  time  before,  money 
used  to  be  de{)osited  in  the  Forum  Augusti,  ever  sinre  ]\Iars' 
temple  has  been  robbed  of  thc  god's  helmet,  capitalists  have  laid  up 
their  deposits  with  bankers  in  the  Forum  Romanum.  It  is  possible, 
as  Ruperti  suggests,  that  in  the  latter  there  may  be  a  kind  of  snccr — 
Mars  falsely  called  the  avenger,  for  he  could  not  protect  his  own 
property,  nor  punish  the  thief  when  it  was  stolen.  Of  the  robbery 
alluded  to  we  know  nothing  from  contemporary  Roman  history. 

262,  263.  Florce.  Cf.  vi.  250.  Cereris.  The  games  of  Ceres  are  the 
ludi  circenses.     Cf.  x.  81 — Fanem  et  circcnses.     Aulcea.     Cf.  vi.  67. 

265.  Fctauro.  Fetaurus  has  been  explained  as  a  wooden  stage  from 
which  gymnasts  took  a  lcap ;  the  derivation  bcing  either  ntrkiopov 
or  TreTOfiai,  avpa.  It  is,  however,  by  most  supposcd  to  be  a  kind  of 
wooden  whcel  on  which  two  acrobats  sat,  one  trying  to  keep  his  seat, 
while  the  other  endeavoured  to  put  it  in  motion.  In  the  event  of 
either  fitlling,  he  had,  it  appears  from  the  following  quotation,  to  leap 
through  flames : — 

"  Corpora  quae  valido  saliunt  excussa  petauro, 
Alternosque  cientotus  elatus  et  ille 
Jsunc  jacet  atque  hujus  casu  suspenditur  ille, 
Membraque  per  flammas  orbesque  emissa  flagrantes." 

Manllius,  V.  434. 

From  which  lines  it  would  further  appear  that  the  wheel — if  whcel  it 
was — acted  upon  the  seesaw  principlc,  one  of  the  acrobats  going  up 
while  the  other  went  down. 

266.  Rictum  funem,  the  tight-rope.     We  are  told  more  about  the 
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porfcjrmor  on  it  in  lino  272.  Ile  wm  called  in  Latin  funambulu$ ; 
iii  Grock,  axoivoftdrrfz  and  vtvpoftdrijQ.     Cf.  iii.  77. 

2G7.  Cori/ciil.  "  (Joniing  from  Corycia,"  which  wu  a  promoniory  ofl 
Cilicia,  from  which  country  BufTion  waM  imj>ortod. 

269.  J\rilitM,  &c.     "  A  doH]>cruto  douler  in  vilo  and  rancid  wares." 

271.  rasfium,  tho  raiMin  wino.  Mu/ucipes  Jovit  latjenoM.  "  BecauM 
Jovo  was  brought  up  in  Croto."  In  tho  aamo  wuy  we  get  (8at.  ir. 
33),  Crispiui  muuicipea  ailuri. 

272 — Zl^i.  llic  tamen temerariun.     "  Thero  i«  this  dinv-ronce 

betweon  tho  rope-dancor  and  you — ho  risks  his  lifo  to  koop  off  »tarva- 
tion  and  tho  wintor'8  cold  ;  you  run  inUj  danger  {temerariu»  e»)  for 
tho  sako  of  accumulating  unnocossary  wcalth,  and  buiiding  uitolottn 
houses." 

278.  Gatula  ^quora.  That  part  of  the  Mediterranean  waahing  the 
Bhores  of  Africa ;  in  which  continent,  though  only  touching  the 
Atlantic,  was  Gaetulia.  JEquora  tranniiet.  Cf.  Hor.  Odea,  I.  iii.  24  — 
Hon  tangenda  rates  transiliunt  vada. 

279.  Calpe,  tho  modem  Gibraltar,  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Uerculos ; 
Abyla,  in  Africa,  being  tho  othor, 

280.  Audiety  &c.  ''  Will  bcar  the  setting  sun  hiss  in  the  westem 
■wave." 

281.  282.  Grande  opercB  pretium  est,  &c.  "  You  have,  forsooth,  an 
ample  reward,  in  that  you  are  able  to  retum  home  with  tightly- 
stretched  purse,  exulting  in  the  swelling  dimensions  of  your  moncy- 
bag.  Yox  follis  cf.  xiii.  61.  Aluta,  originally  a  soft  pioce  of  lcathor, 
then  a  shoe,  ia  probably  derived  £rom  alumen^  "  alum,"  in  an  infusion 
of  which  it  was  soaked  to  render  it  pliable  and  easy.  It  has  boon 
used  above  (vii.  192)  for  "  shoe." 

283.  Juvenes  marinos.  "  The  young  meraieu"  —  Tritonia  tnonstra. 
Cf.  nor.  Odes,  I.  iii.  17  :— 

"  Quam  mortis  timuit  gradum 

Qui  siccis  oculis  monstra  natantia 

Qui  vidit  mare  turgidum." 

284.  Xon  unus  mentes  agitat  furor.  "  All  are  not  mad  in  the  same 
way."  Ille  sororis,  i.e.  Orestes,  who,  when  in  the  arms  of  his  sister 
Electra,  suddenly  fancies  that  he  can  see  the  Furies  of  hia  inother 
pursuing  him.     Cf.  Euripides'  Orestes,  1.  266  :— 

OP.    (tJ  0O(/3'   aTTOKTiVOlXTl   fi     Ol  KVVUiTTl^eQ 

yopydfTTtg,  ivfpujv  'npiai  Itivai  Okai. 

HA.  ovTOi  ntOijaoj  '  x^*P*  ^  ip.TrXt^aa'  t/ii)v 
a\i)Cf(jj  at  7rt}dq,v  dvarvx^  TrridijfiaTa. 

286.  Sic,  i.e.  Ajax.  Cf.  Soph.  Ajax,  53,  et  seq.,  where  Minerva 
describes  him  in  his  madness  as  massacring  the  oxen,  and  fancying 
that  he  .is  killing  in  them  the  sons  of  Atticus : — 

KaloKti  firjv  ia6'  otb 
diaauvg  'Arpafa^  avroxtip  KTiivtiv  txf^v» 
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287.  Parcat  tunicis  licet  atque  lacernis.  "  Although  his  madnesa 
does  not  assume  that  form  which  makes  him  tear  his  cloak  and 
tunic." 

288.  Curatoris  eget.  "  Requires  a  keeper,"  "  needs  a  strait- waistcoat." 
The  curator  was  appointcd  by  the  pra^tor  to  the  madman.  Cf.  ilor. 
Epp.  I.  i.  102,  103 — Nec  curatoris  egere,  a  prcetore  dati. 

289.  Tabula  distinguitur  unda. 

291.   Concisum  argentum,  &c.     Silver  cut  up  into  small  coins,  having 
upon  them  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  emperor. 
294.  Fascia  nigra.     *'This  dark  belt  of  clouds." 

297.  Zonam  lceva  morsuque  tenebit.  *'  Ho  will  have  to  swim  for  his  lifo, 
clutching  his  money-bag  (lit.  the  girdle  in  which  it  is  tied)  in  his  mouth." 

298.  Sed  cujus  votis  modo  non,  &c.  "  But  he  for  whose  prayers  the 
gold  of  Tagus  and  Pactolua  had  a  short  time  since  been  insuthcient." 

300.  Sufficient  governs  ei,  understood  as  antecedent  in  cujus. 

305.  Dispositis,  &c.  In  the  days  of  the  empire  there  were  seven 
cohorts  of  night  police,  whose  business  it  was  to  insure  to  the  citizens 
protection  from  fire.  The  wealthy,  however,  who  kept  an  immense 
iiumber  of  slaves  (cf.  iii.  141)  did  not  trust  to  this  common  protection, 
but  had  their  own  private  watchmen,  the  cohortem  servorum,  men- 
tioned  here.  ThusTacitus  tells  us  (Ann.  xvi.  43)  that  Nero  ordered  all 
who  could  afford  it  to  keep  *'custodes  et  subsidia.reprimendis  ignibua 
in  propatulo."  They  were  furnished  with  hamce — buckets  lilled  with 
water — and  with  other  instruments  for  chccking  auy  confiagration 
that  might  occur. 

306.  Atto)iitus.     "Terrified  for  the  safety  of." 

307.  Hlectro.  Cf.  vi.  573 — Tinguia  sucdna.  Signis.  Cf.  viii.  12. 
Thrygia  columna.    Cf.  89  in  this  satire.    Ttstudine.    Cf.  xi.  94. 

310.  Tlumbo  commissa.  "  Or  the  same  ono  will  do  when  soldered 
togcther  with  a  little  lead." 

313.  Nil  cujjeret,  &c.  This  well-known  story  of  Alexander'8  visit 
to  Diogenes  in  his  tub  is  told  by  Plutai"ch  (Alex.  14).  Qui  totum  sibi 
posceret  orbem.     Cf.  x.  168. 

317-  Census  is  habitually  used — as  above,  304,  and  in  v.  57 — for 
"  income." 

319.  Epicure,  tihi  parvis  suffecit  in  hortis.  Epicurus'8  garden  was  in 
the  middie  of  Athens.  It  was  there  he  instructed  his  disciples  in  liis 
pliilosophy.  According  to  Pliny,  ho  is  the  first  who  introduced 
gardous  into  Athens.     Cf.  xiii.  123. 

320.  Ante  governs  Epicurum  uuderstood. 

321.  Numquam  aliud  natura,  &c.  *'  The  verdicts  of  nature  and  phi- 
losophy  never  disagree," 

322.  323.  Acribus  exemplis  videor  te  claudcre,  &c.  Ilolyda}-,  always 
terse  in  his  translation,  almost  surpasses  himself  in  his  renderiug  of 
these  two  lines : — 

"  Or  if  their  Hves  too  strictly  thee  confine, 
Mix  somewhat  of  our  tiaies." 

Effice  summam,  &c.  From  your  income  set  the  8um  which  Otho's  law 
fixes  for  the  foui'tecn  rows,  i.e.  for  the  equites,  whose  cenbus  waa 
400,000  assea. 

L    O 
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.'{'2.3.  ITire  f/uoqiie  nt  rufjam  trah{t,ktt.  "  Tf  thii  malcef  yon  knit 
your  hrow  and  pout  yoiir  lip"  (in  diifiuitisfaction). 

320.    Qwulrinfjenta,  HubHud.  millia. 

327.  Oremium.  Cf.  vii.  21.5,  "  If  your  lap  i»  not  yet  full,  and 
Btill  sprcjid  out  for  moro." 

32H.  iVraiea  ref/tta.  Cf.  Tlor.  Odo»,  TI.  xii.  21— Dives  Achatiunes ; 
and  III.  ix.  4 — J'cr»arum  viqiii  rrtje  hratifir. 

329.  Narcifl.suH,  with  Pflhis  and  Calli«tuji,  was  a  frccflman  of  Clan- 
diu8.  Thcy  all  thrco  amasflcd  immcnso  wealth.  Thc  moncy  afqiijred 
}iy  NarciHHus  amountcd  to  not  much  Vtm  than  £800,000,  accor<iin;?  to 
r.ngli.sh  rcckoninpj.  When  Mcssalina  married  Siliu»,  ho  informcd 
Claudius  of  what  had  taken  placc,  and  the  emperor,  very  reluctantlyf 
himself  gave  the  order  for  hor  death. 


6ATIRE  XV. 

iNTROBrcTiox. — Line  4-5  of  thi.s  satiro  is  tho  stronpost  evidcnre 
afforded  by  Juven.irs  wrilings  in  favour  of  the  tradition  that  he  visit^d 
Egypt.  The  story  goes  that  he  was  hanished  thither,  but  the  accounts 
given  in  the  various  lives  are  80  contradictory  that  none  can  be  allowed 
to  havo  any  weight.  The  probable  date  of  this  satire  is  to  be  conchjdcd 
from  line  27,  but  with  caution.  Not  only  do  the  editora  difler  in 
regard  to  the  reading,  some  giving  Junio,  others  Junco,  but  the  older 
reading  Junio  has  been  thought  to  refer  either  to  Appius  Junius 
Sabinus,  consul  with  Domitiaa  in  84  A.D.,  or  D.  Junius  Kusticus, 
consul  with  Iladrian  in  119  a.d.  Juncus  was  consul  suflcctus  in 
127  A.D.,  that  is,  in  Hadrian's  reign.  Nothing  can  be  concluded  from 
this  satire  as  to  the  date  of  Juvenars  visit  to  Esrypt. 

Akgumext. — Who  knows  not,  Volusius,  what  monsters  are  wor- 
shipped  in  Egypt?  The  crocodile,  the  ibis,  the  ape,  fishes,  dogs, 
leeks,  onions — these  are  the  mad  Egyptians*  gods.  The  flesh  of  goats 
and  sheep  is  forbidden  food,  but  man  may  feed  on  man.  When 
Ulysses  told  siich  a  tale  to  the  Pha?acian3,  he  was  listened  to  with 
anger  or  derision.  "  Into  Charybdis  with  a  fellow  like  this,  who  lies 
about  cannibal  Lrestrygonians  and  Cyclopes.  Scylla,  the  clashing 
rocks,  the  wind-bag,  the  magic  wiles  of  Circe,  all  are  more  credible 
than  that  men  should  eat  men."  So  spoke  the  sober  few  among  the 
listening  company ;  for  Ulysses  could  bring  no  witness  to  his  words. 
But  I  tell  of  an  enormity  which  took  place  quite  recently  beyond  the 
walls  of  Coptos — a  deed  more  fell  than  you  will  find  in  any  tragedy 
since  the  world  begun.     Hear  an  example  of  the  brutality  of  our  age. 

Betwixt  Ombi  and  Tentyra,  neighbouring  towns,  rages  an  ancient 
feud — the  cause  the  diversity  of  the  gods  held  in  honour  at  either  place. 
It  being  a  high  day  at  Ombi,  the  Tentyrites  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  the  occasion,  and  spoil  their  enemies'  festival.  (Barbaroua 
though  they  be,  they  are  fond  enough  of  feasting,  these  Egyptians.) 
Easy  is  the  victory  over  the  drowsy  and  drunken.  On  the  one  hand 
were  crowns,  perfumes,  &c.,  on  the  other  hungry  hate.  Hostile 
murmurs  rise,  thcn  the  cry  of  onset.   Though  fighting  with  the  naked 
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hand  only,  yon  will  hardly  find  a  face  nninjnrcd  in  thc  crowd.  But 
the  combatants  think  it  child's  play,  there  being  no  dead.  Fiercer 
grows  the  fight,  and  stones  are  thrown — not  such  as  the  men  of  old 
threw,  but  such  as  can  be  wielded  by  the  men  of  this  degenerate  age, 
the  scorn  and  abhorrence  of  the  gods.  Well,  the  battle  is  renewed 
with  more  deadly  weapons,  one  side  having  been  reinforced.  The 
Tentyrites  are  at  length  put  to  flight,  and  one  taken  captive.  The 
miserable  wretch  is  chopped  into  mince-meat  and  eaten  raw  on  the 
epot.  So  rich  a  feast  would  not  bear  the  delay  of  cooking.  'Twas 
delightful,  and  all  enjoycd  it.  Those  who  came  too  hite  for  a  mouthful 
drew  their  fingers  through  the  blood-stained  earth,  and  suckcd  them 
for  a  taste. 

There  have  been  instances  of  a  like  enormity  :  the  Yascons  ate  each 
other,  but  the  case  was  different.  Thei/  were  pressed  by  siege  and 
fortune'8  spite  ;  and  they  doserve  our  pity,  so  great  were  their  sufierings 
before  they  adopted  tliis  horrid  kind  of  food.  It  is  true  tliat  Zcno 
■would  have  bid  them  die  rathcr  than  live  by  such  means ;  but  how 
could  they  be  Stoics  ? 

Sagunlus  is  anothcr  case  in  point ;  but  the  Suguntincs  suffered 
even  more  than  the  Vascons.  Ei^ypt  is  worse  than  Micotis  ;  the 
Tauric  goddess  is  content  with  tlie  death  of  the  victim.  But  these 
Egyptians  werc  undcr  no  stress  of  misfortune  or  famine.  A  deed 
"which  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north,  the  terror  of  the  world, 
never  perpetrated,  has  becn  committed  by  this  usclcss  and  efleminate 
horde,  whose  dclight  it  is  to  sail  and  row  in  painted  boats.  Yes !  to 
the  Egyptian  spite  and  famine  are  the  same.  AVhat  punishment,  then, 
is  scvere  enough  for  him  ?  Sympathy  is  the  noblest  of  human  feelings 
— it  bids  us  weep  for  a  friend  in  evil  case,  or  an  orphan  suing  his 
unjust  guardian,  and  for  the  untimely  death  of  maidcn  or  child.  What 
good  man  is  insensible  to  tho  misfortune  of  othcrs  ?  It  is  sympathy 
which  separatcs  man  froni  bruto.  Eor  this  we  have  received  the 
gift  of  reason,  which  brutes  have  not.  They  have  life  only — we 
received  life  and  soul  too,  that  fellow-fccling  niight  induce  us  to  scek 
and  give  assistance,  to  live  asocial  life  in  cities,  for  the  sake  of  mutual 
protection,  to  guard  the  wounded  and  fallen,  to  unite  for  common 
defence.  But  now  all  is  changcd.  Serpents  accord  better  than  men. 
Lions  and  boars  do  not  prey  upon  each  other ;  tigers  and  bears  are  at 
peace  with  thcir  kind.  But  for  man  it  is  a  little  thing  to  have  tui-ned 
the  ploughshare  into  a  sword:  therc  are  those  who  think  human  flesh 
a  kind  of  food.     What  would  Pythagoras  say  to  this  ? 

2.  Crocodilon,  a  pure  Greek  form,  as  jwrthmea,  chironomunta,  dogmata^ 
acoenxtus,  «fcc.  Adorat,  of  a  loathsome  animai,  pavet  of  a  harmloss  one. 
Herod.,  ii.  69,  says  that  the  crocodile  was  held  sacred  by  the  Thebans 
and  those  who  dwelt  round  lake  Ma-ris,  but  eaten  by  those  who  dwelt 
about  Elephantine.  Eor  the  ibis  sce  Ilerod.  ii.  75 — Saturam  scrpcntibus 
ibim.  There  appears  to  be  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  ibis  did 
eat  serpents. 

4.  Nitet  aurca  must  be  taken  together  as  one  notion — "  glittcrs  in 
gold;"  80  jacct  obruta,  line  6. 

5.  Dimidio,  "  broken,"  as  dimidium  crus,  xiii.  9o.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fable  that  Memnon'8  statue,  the  broken  one  of  the  two  colossi 
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Ho  promincnt  in  tho  ruins  of  Egyptian  ThebMf  gATe  forih  a  tound  at 
BiiiiriHo.  Htriibo  arid  PtiusaniaH  nt(;ntion  tho  lound,  aud  Tacituii  sayt 
tliiit  (i«Tmuiii(Mj«  h»;ard  it.  It  in  not  tlear  whethcr  Juvcnal  rneunit  by 
chord/f  th;it  tho  otutuo  hud  a  harp.  If  he  doet,  he  could  not  have 
Buon  it. 

t).  Thero  is  no  hiatorical  authority  for  Ihe  hundred  gatet  of 
ThobcH. 

7.  C(cruleos,  tho  old  rcading,  which  wa«  translatod  "  fish  of  the  »ea," 
is  now  gciicrally  given  up,  and  celurot,  though  a  conjocture,  i»  Bub- 
htiluted.   AlXovpui,  or  cata,  wcro  einbahncd  in  BubaBtis  (IIen>d.  ii.  67). 

8.  Canem  is  supposed  to  refer  to  tho  dog-faced  Anubis.  Diana,  the 
goddcss  of  hunting,  is  opposed  to  canem,  the  hound.  Juvenal  ap]>car8 
to  distingiiish  betwecn  Diuna  and  Bubastis,  whom  Uerodotus  regurd.'»  as 
tho  E^^yptiiin  couiitcrpurt  of  Artemia.  The  next  line  aUo  is  at  vuriunce 
>vith  Hcrod.  ii.  1'25. 

11.  Ilerod.  ii.  42. 

12.  Hcrod.  ii.  45.     "The  Mendesiana  venerate  Pan  and  the  goat." 
14.   Quutn  narraret — moverat,  "  while  narruting;"  but  the  narrative 

is  also  the  cause  of  the  indignation,  hence  Hubjunctive:  fortoMC  movcrat, 
"  might  well  have  moved,"  implying  thut  he  did. 

17.  Abicit  =  ahjicit.  J  being  pronounced  as  y,  the  transition  to  the 
shortcr  form  was  easy.  Thua  we  have  reice  capella»  in  Virgil,  and 
riicio  is  always  a  diphthong  in  Plautus.  In  eicif  deici^  proici,  the  firat 
eyllable  is  always  long  (Lachmann  on  Lucretius,  iii.  863). 

18.  Lastnjgonas.  Odyssey,  x.  77 — 132.  They  were  a  race  of  giant^ 
who  ate  mcn.     Cyclopas.     Od.  ix.  105,  et  seq. 

19.  Sctjllam.  Od.  xii.  85,  et  seq.  Concurrentia  taxa.  These  are  the 
YWayKxai  of  Od.  xii.  61,  which  were  situatcd  outside  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis — the  Straits  of  Mcssina.  The  Cyanean  rocks  were,  propcrly 
8j)eaking,  in  the  Black  Sea ;  but  the  confusion  between  the  two  waa 
very  general. 

20.  Cyaneas  is  the  old  reading,  agreeing  with  rupe*  understood. 
Later  editions  have  Cyaneis  =  "at  the  Cyanean  rocks."  Utris  refers 
to  the  wind-bag  of  ^olus.  Od.  x.  1 — 27.  ^olus  gave  to  Ulyssea  a 
bag  containing  all  the  winds :  but  his  feUow-sullors  cut  it  open  while 
he  "was  asleep. 

21.  22.  Circis,  Elpenora.  Od.  x.  241,  et  seq.  Elpenor  was  one  of  the 
compauions  of  Ulytises.  The  touch  of  Circe's  wand  changed  men  into 
pigs.  Ulysses,  by  the  instruction  of  Hermes,  was  enabled  to  wiih- 
stund  the  charm.  Ulysses  related  his  adventures  to  Alcinous,  king 
of  the  Phasacians,  on  the  shores  of  whose  island  he  was  cast  afler  the 
loss  of  his  compunions.  The  narrative  of  ^Eneas  in  the  ^ueid  ia 
copied,  in  form,  from  that  of  Ulysses.  The  Phaeacia  of  Homer  waa 
supposed  to  be  Corcyra. 

23.  Tam  vacui  capitis,  "  so  empty  " — i.e.  so  ready  to  believe  what  he 
says.  Caput  is  often  added  to  an  adjective  to  make  up  one  notion ; 
capitis  pudici,  "  of  modesty  ;"  capitis  perjuri,  "  of  perjury." 

25.    Urna  implies  that  the  goblet  was  large.     Cf.  vi.  426. 

27.  Junco  is  the  reuding  of  the  best  cditions.  Juncus  was  consul 
Buflfectus  in  127  a.d. 

28.  Super.    "  Higher  up  the  riYSr."     Cunctis  =  all,  taken  together ; 
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otnma  =  all,  ono  Ly  one.  Cothurnis,  srjrmata  (literally,  "socks"  and 
"trains"),  are  put  for  tragedies. 

32.  "  What  a  sample  of  horrid  barbarity  our  age  has  produced !  " 

33.  Vetus  atque  antiqua.     See  on  xiii.  148. 

35.  Ardet,  "  ragcs,"  applies  to  odium  rather  than  to  vuhius,  but  the 
latter  is  still  inflamed,  Oinbos  is  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  Coptos  is  a 
correction.  Ombi  (Ombou)  and  Tentyra  (Denderah)  are  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  apart,  which  makes  finitimos  and  vicenorum  difficult. 
The  Tentyrites  killed  the  crocodile,  the  Ombites  worshipped  it. 

39.  Alteriu>s  populi,  i.e.  of  the  Ombites. 

41.  Lcctum  hilaremque  diem.     "  A  glad  and  joyful  day." 

42.  Ad  templa  et  compita  is  probably  more  applicable  to  a  festival  at 
Rome  than  in  horrida  uEgyptns. 

45.  ^jijyptus  is  opposed  to  Canopus,  which  is  in  Egypt.  This  is 
awkward,  but  excusable.  Higher  Egypt,  in  which  Oinbi  is  situated, 
may  be  opposed  to  a  city  situated  ou  ono  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 
For  Canopus  see  vi.  82,  et  seq. 

47.  Madidis,  i.e.  with  wine. 

48.  Inde  with  the  Ombites,  hinc  with  the  Tentyrites.  Qualiacumque, 
**such  as  they  were :"  a  verb  is  omitted. 

51.  Sonare  is  transitive.  Anitnis  ardentibus,  "  with  souls  aflame." 
Jurgia — rix(B,  Tacitus,  Ilist.  i.  G4,  has — Jurgia  primum  :  mox  rixa, 
&c. 

54.  "The  naked  hand  makes  cruel  work." 

55.  Certamine.   "  In  the  contending  crowd."  So  Lucret.  ii.  ab  init. : — 

"Suave  etiam  belli  certamina  magna  tueri 
Per  campos  instructa,  tua  sine  parte  pericli." 

67.  Dimidios,  "dilapidated."  So  viii.  4 — Curios  dimidios.  Alias, 
"  altered."  Virgil  repeats  the  word  alios  to  express  change — Nunc  alios, 
alios  dum  ventus  agebat,  Georg.  i.  420. 

58.  Litorally  speaking,  it  is  the  cheeks  which  gape.  Trans.,  "  bones 
starting  through  the  cloven  cheeks." 

61.  Millia  is  acc.  Cf.  Horace — Quo  mihi  fortunam  si  non  conce- 
ditur  uti.     Sane  is  ironical,  as  in  i.  42. 

0)5.  Tela  are  weapons  of  offencc.  The  prowess  of  Turnus  is  de- 
scribed  in  iEn.  xii.  896.     As  to  the  stone  : — 

"  Vix  iUud  lecti  bis  sex  cervice  subirent 
Qualia  nuuc  homiuum  producit  corpora  tellus." 

For  Ajax,  see  II.  vii.  268.  The  size  of  the  stone  is  not  given ;  it 
is  pkXag  Tp7]xvg  f^^yac.  The  stone  with  which  Diomedes  struck 
^neas  was  one  which  two  men  of  IIomer's  daj'-  could  not  have  lifted 
(II.  V.  304). 

67.  Quem,  "  snch  as;"  hence  the  subjunctive.  The  degeneration 
of  mankind  is  an  old  fallacy.  The  groat  things  of  the  past  are  remem- 
bered  and  magnified,  and  the  little  things  are  forgotten.  The  past, 
therefore,  is  thought  to  be  in  everything  as  great  as  its  greatest  men. 
The  parental  respect  so  strongly  cnforced  in  old  timcs  would  also  lead 
to  the  same  result. 

72.  Deverticulo.     Ruperti  quotes  Liv.  iv.  17 — "  Ut  ab  rcrum  ordine 
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clorlinfirom,  vnrioffttllnisquo  rliKtin^iiondo  ojm^to  ei  Ifff^r-nilhnn  rrAni 
(l«vorlirul(i  nriifpnii  ot  r<-<]iuom  animo  mco  qaiorerem."  JJeverl  ure 
litonilly  **  nunlnido  innH," 

76.  Tho  boHt  cditionH  rcad — 

**Tcrfj.i  f u^»»' Cflori  pra^it.int,  iriMantibu^  rJmbii." 

Thero  is  nrmrli  witiro  in  roproscnting  the  C^mbitc»,  who  wonhippod 
tho  crooodilo,  hh  oannihals. 

77.  IlinCy  "on  thiH  sido,"  i.e.  a  Tontyrite. 

80.  Tntum  goos  with  cilit,  "  ato  up"  ontirely. 

81.  Dcccxit.     "  Boilrd  in  a  hr»t  caldron  or  ronstod  on  FjiitH." 

84.  Vio/averit,  i.o.  rirtrix  turla.  8omo  edilion.s  put  tlnmntr,  —  rrnr 
in  hraokots.  Tf  gfnuino  it  is  qiiito  unnoooss;iry,  and  wo;ik.  Te  ■.{.]<< n- 
trophises  Vohisius.  Wliy  hc  uhould  rtjoico  that  fire  waa  not  conl.iini- 
natod  we  do  not  know. 

88.  Susdnuit.     *'  Brouf^ht  hi»  mind  to,"  StXti. 

90.  P/twff,  "the  firstonly."  (7«///,  ahstraot  for  ooncrcte.  Roxiv,  10— > 
Catnl  m(ni.Htrante  guln.  "  Why,  evon  ho  who  camo  up  laflt,  whon  the 
body  had  bccn  eiitirely  c<jn8umed,  drags  his  finger  through  tho  carth 
to  got  a  taste  of  tho  blood." 

93.  The  Vascons  dwelt  in  what  is  now  Navarre.  Their  capital, 
Calas^urris,  was  bcsicged  by  Afranius,  the  legate  of  Pompeiiis,  aftor 
the  death  of  Scrtorius.  b.c.  72.  liather  than  surrender,  they  ate 
their  own  wivcs  and  children, 

96.  "  Such  food  as  this  of  which  we  now  are  speaking  ought  to 
move  our  pity,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  Vascons,  who  only  ate  it 
nnder  the  most  desperato  circumstances." 

104.  Viribus  is  the  old  reading.  Ventribus  w  now  generally  read, 
but  it  has  no  MS.  authority. 

105.  "  Were  able  to  pardon."  The  indicative  denotes  that  they 
did  pardon  them. 

107.  Zcnonis.     Zeno,  the  Cyprian.     See  Sat.  xiii.  121. 

110.  "  Now  all  the  world  has  the  Athens  of  Greece  and  Romo,"  i.e. 
the  loarning  and  philosophy  which  Greece  originated  and  Kome  dis- 
seminated.     For  Gallia  fncunda  see  Sat.  i.  44  and  vii.  148. 

112.  Thule  is  the  largost  of  the  Shetland  Isles ;  but  the  word  is 
\ised  vaguely  for  nny  place  to  the  extreme  north-west  of  Europe. 

113.  Tamen.  Though  illiterate  and  unphilosophical,  this  was  a 
noble  tribe. 

114.  The  famous  siege  of  Saguntus  (Zari/i'0oc)  was  the  cause  of  the 
second  Punic  war  (Livy  xxi.  5 — lo).  Hannibal  took  it  after  eight 
years'  siege,  and  destroyed  it.  This  is  the  meaning  of  mojor  cladf,  ifix 
Calagurris  was  not  taken.     Talc  quid.    "  Such  eating  of  human  flesh." 

115.  Mfpotis  ara  refers  to  the  altar  of  Artemis,  on  the  shoros  of  the 
Maeotic  lake,  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  or  Crimea,  on  which  any 
strangers  who  happened  to  arrive  were  sacrificed.  There  are 
tragedies  by  Euripidcs  and  Goethe  on  this  subject. 

117.    Utjam.     "  Supposing  only."     Jf7;;i  =  c^  CMacleane). 
119.  Modo  = -jTOTi  (Macleane).     T   think  it  means   "just    now;" 
referring  to  the  late  occurrence. 

123.  "  Could  they,  if  the  land  of  Momphis  (i.^.  Egypt)  were  dried  up, 
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i  . 
(lo  anytTiinf^  worsG  to  spite  tho  Niln,  becawse  ho  -would  not  rise  ? 
Tlicse  havbarous  Egyptians  do  not  attcmpt  to  propitiate  their  god, 
but  fall  into  a  ragc,  and  try  to  vcx  and  rouse  him."  Drought  would 
cause  famine.  Ovid,  A.  A.  i.  647,  has  a  story  of  human  sacrilice  being 
oftercd  to  propitiate  the  Nile. 

124.  The  Cimbri,  in  conjunction  with  thc  Teutones,  invadcd  Italy, 
and  wcre  defeated  by  Marius  in  102,  103  n.c.  Ih-it0)ies  (if  the 
reading  be  corrcct,  some  cditions  have  Jjistones)  are  probably  a  Ger- 
man  tribe.  Juvenal  uses  Britanni  for  "  Britons."  SauromatcB.  See 
Sat.  ii.  ab  init.  The  Agathxjrsi  are  mentioned  by  nerod.  iv.  100,  104. 
Virgil,  iEn.  iv.  146,  spcaks  of  the  j^ic^i  Agathyrsi. 

127.  Virg.  ^n.  iv.  287,  flf:— 

"  Qua  Pellnci  gens  fortunata  Canopi 
Accoht  effuso  stagnantem  fiiuninc  ripam 
Et  circura  pictis  vehitur  sua  rura  phaselis  ;* 

with  which  join  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  801  A  : — Traca  yap  iifiepa  Kai  vv^ 
TrXrjdvei  tCjv  tv  to~iq  TrXoiapioig  KaTav\or>^kv(ov  Kui  KaTopxovfi(vu)v 
a.vai^T)v  n(Td  TtJQ  €cx«7"^C  aKo^aaiag  Kai  dvdpojv  xai  yvvaiKCJv. 

133.  "  Tears  of  sympathy  are  an  evidcnce  of  the  gcutle  feelings  with 
"which  nature  has  endowed  tlie  human  heart." 

134.  Causani  dicentis  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  and  editions. 
Others  have  casum  lugentis. 

136.  Circumscriptorem.  "Hisfraadulent  guardian."  Spoliator  pupilli 
prostantis,  i.  40,  47-     Circumscribere,  "  to  cheat,"  xiv.  237. 

136.  "Whose  girlish  looks  make  his  tcar-stained  face  an  cnigma," 
i.e.  make  it  hard  to  say  whcthcr  we  have  a  boy  or  girl  before  us. 

140.  Infants  dying  before  they  had  cut  their  tceth  wcre  not  burned. 
Face  arcana  refers  to  the  torches  carried  by  night  in  the  fcstival  of 
Ceres.  Only  thosc  who  wcre  initiatcd  could  carry  a  torch  ;  but  we  do 
not  know  that  initiation  was  a  great  critcrion  of  morality,  though 
Juvenal  seems  to  have  thought  so.  Lobeck  (Aglaophamus)  is  the 
great  authority  on  everything  connectcd  with  the  mysteries. 

143.  Ideo.  "With  that  objcct  in  view."  "Itis  for  thecxercise  ofsym- 
pathy  tliat  we  have  drawn,"  &c.  Vencrahilc,  "rcvercrtial"  (Macloane) 
This  active  sensc  agrees  very  well  with  what  follows,  but  has  not  suffi-. 
cient  authority.     Vcnerabile  in  xiii.  58  is  inissive. 

145,  Vugil  places  in  the  abode  of  the  blesscd  those 

"  Inventas  qui  vitam  excohiere  per  artes.' 

147.  The  dilTercnce  between  man  as  ercct,  and  brutos  as  looking  on 
the  earth,  is  a  common-place  in  Latin  literature.  Cic.  N,  D.  ii.  56 — 
"  Figurara  quoque  corporis  habilem  ct  aptam  ingenio  dedit ;  nam  cum 
ceteras  animantes  Deus  adjccissct  ad  pastum,  sohim  homincm  evexit 
et  ad  caili  quasi  cognitioncm  domicilii  unde  descenderat,  excitavit." 
The  same  sentiment  will  bc  found  in  Ovid,  M.  i.  84 ;  Sallust,  B.  C.  i. 

148.  Communis.  "  Who  made  man  as  well  as  brutcs,  inanimate  no  less 
than  animate  nature." 

150 — 158  boars  a  very  close  resemblance  to  Cic.  Pro.  Sextio  xlii.  91. 
Aftcr  saying  that  mon  livod  originally  without  any  law,  disiierscd 
thi-ough  the  wilds,  and  possessing  as  much  as  they  could  hiy  thcir 
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ImiulH  on,  i]w  onitor  continuo^ :  *'  Qui  iR^itur  primi  virtut'^  et  conunio 
prnHtJinti  exHtitorunt,  ii  jKjrHpocto  ^f;noro  hunmniu  drxnlitatiH  at<}ue 
jn^^nnii  (liHHipiitos  unum  in  locum  conKTfjfarunt  fHmr\uo  ex  efft-ritate 
illii  ad  juHtiti.im  at<|uo  ad  manHuotudincm  tranHdux(;runt.  Tum  rcs 
coniniuncni  utilitut(^.'m  r-ontincntcH  riu>ui  puldicaii  apfKillamuii,  tum  crm- 
vcnticula  lioininum,  rju;i>  jio.stra  civitatcH  nominatjn  Hunt,  tum  domicilia 
cotijuncta  rpiiiH  uilics  dicimafl,  invento  ot  divino  juro  et  humiino 
nid-iiibus  Bicpscrunt." 

ir>().  jiffVrtua  is  **  rcgard."     Ro  vi.  214 — JTfrr  dahit  ajftrtut. 

l.Oo.   Collataftducia.     "  Ulio  confidonco  wliich  union  iiiHjiiroi.** 

1.59.  "  liut  tho  intcntion  of  naturo  in  g"ivinff  us  tho  cap;ihility  of 
sympathotic  fef;lin^8  has  boon  fruatrated,  and  the  brutes  have  more 
follow-f(!oling  than  wo." 

167.  Coqucre,  "  to  forpe."  Lanni  implios  that  it  was  as  much  as 
they  could  do  to  supjdy  mon  with  implemonta  of  agriculture. 

169 — 171.  Siiffiiity  in  tho  indicativo,  refers  to  thefact;  crediderint,  in 
tho  Kubjunctivc,  denotcs  the  character  of  tho  people. 

172.  Si  nunc  videret.  *'  Were  now  alive  to  seo."  Monstra  as  momtrum 
in  121. 

173.  rythagoran.  Of  this  philosopher  we  know  that  l^fnosarchus 
was  his  fHthcr,  and  Samos  his  home  and  birthjdace  ;  but  the  timo  (if 
his  birth  and  doatli  and  omigration  to  Italy  is  vory  doubtful.  Ho 
w;is  tho  oriraniscr  of  a  soi-t  of  socicty,  which  was  joinod  by  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  Ma«^na  Graecia.  There  were  higher 
and  lower  grades  of  membership  in  this  society.  Those  who  had 
rcached  the  highcst  grade,  accordinf^  to  latcr  accounts,  had  their 
goods  in  common,  abstainod  entirely  from  bloody  sacrifices  and  tlesh 
mcat,  and  from  beans. 


SATIRE  XVI. 


Introduction. — "  Ista  a  plcrisque  exploditur  nec  dicitur  esse  Jnve- 
nalis"  (Schol.).  But  we  have  better  extemal  authority  for  this  satire 
than  for  any  of  the  others.  Line  2  is  quoted  by  Priscian  (fifth  century 
A.D.),  and  lines  6  and  42  by  Servius,  the  commentator  on  Virgil  (fourth 
century  a.d.  ) .  Modern  editors  are  inclined  to  consider  the  satire  genuine, 
but  a  fragment.  It  is  certainly  an  unfinished  composition,  whether  a 
fragment  or  not.  There  is  a  want  of  connection  in  ILnes  2 — 18;  the 
plan  laid  down  in  the  beginning  is  not  carried  out ;  and  there  is  no 
conclusion.  We  have  no  evidence  of  the  exact  date  of  the  satire.  It 
must  have  been  written  after  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  established 
the  proetorian  guard  near  the  city,  and  before  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
in  which  not  only  the  castrense  pccidium,  but  also  the  quaM-castrense 
— money  earned  in  public  service  of  any  kind — was  exempted  from 
the  patria  potestas. 

Argument. — "WTio  can  enumerate  the  gains  of  the  lucky  soldier,  O 
Gallus  ?  If  I  can  join  a  fortunate  regiment,  may  I  enter  it  with 
pi*osperous  omens  !     Good  luck  is  all. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  advantages  which  all  soldiers  enjoy      A 
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civilian  dare  not  touch  them  ;  nay,  if  soundly  beaten  by  a  man  of  wnr, 
he  dare  not  compluin.  Would  he  have  revenge,  his  case  is  carried 
before  a  military  tribunal,  where  boots  and  legs  are  mighty.  True, 
the  tribunal  is  just,  but  the  regiment  takes  care  that  a  favourable 
eentence  costs  the  civilian  dearly.  'Tis  better  to  put  up  with  the  first 
loss.  Besides,  no  one  would  venture  into  the  camp  to  give  evidcnce 
in  your  favour.  Tt  is  easier  to  bring  a  false  witnesa  against  a  civilian 
than  a  true  one  against  a  soldier. 

Then  there  are  other  advantages  of  a  more  special  kind.  If  a 
civilian  has  a  lawsuit  against  a  fraudulent  neighbour  or  friend,  he 
must  wait  till  his  time  comes  in  the  long  list  of  cases.  And  even 
when  the  time  is  come,  there  are  delays  without  end.  The  law-court 
is  the  civilian'8  dilatory  battle-field.  But  the  soldier  can  choose  his 
own  time  for  going  to  law  ;  his  substance  is  not  wasted  by  delay. 

Again:  if  a  soldier  has  a  father  living,  the  latter  has  no  power 
over  his  son's  earnings.  Therefore  you  may  see  an  old  man  playing 
the  legacy-hunter  to  his  martial  son,  who  has  won  a  fair  reward  for 
his  bravery  and  toil. 

1 — 6.  The  army  is  a  splendid  profession  if  you  are  lucky,  but  luck 
you  must  have.  The  satire  contrasts  the  life  of  the  fortunate  soldier 
and  civilian.  Subeantur  and  excipiet  are  bad  readings ;  subeuntur  and 
excipiat  have  the  most  authority.  The  meaning  is,  "If  a  good  regi- 
ment  is  being  joined  {i.e.  if  recruits  are  wanted  for  a  good  regiment), 
may  I  enter  the  gate  under  a  favourable  star !  "  Nam  is  the  reading  of 
the  MSS.  Priscian,  Avho  quotes  the  Hne  (viii.  6,  31),  gives  quod. 
Neither  particle  is  much  in  place.  Favidum  is  an  epitheton  constans, 
aU  recruits  being  pavidi,  or  "  nervous."  Genitrix,  i.e.  commendet. 
Juno  is  meant.     Virg.,  ^n.  i.,  says  of  Carthage — 

"  Quam  Juno  fertur  terris  magis  omnibus  unam 
Posthabita  coluisse  Samo." 

7.  Communia.  "  Common  to  all."  The  opposition  is  between  these 
common  advantages  of  military  life,  and  those  which  the  soldier 
enjoys  when  engaged  in  a  lawsuit,  hne  35,  et  seq. ;  and  with  a  father 
living,  line  61,  et  seq. 

8.  Te.  "If  you  are  a  soldier."  Togatus,  "a  civilian."  The  toga 
"was  the  garb  of  peace,  the  sagum  of  war. 

9.  Imnio,  &c.  "  Nay,  more  ;  if  soundly  beaten,  he  will  pretend  that 
he  is  not." 

10.  The  first  step  in  commencing  an  action  at  law  was  to  take  the 
case  to  the  praetor,  who  decided  whcther  there  was  sufficicnt  ground 
for  an  action.  In  an  action  of  assault  the  personal  injuries  rcceived 
would  naturally  be  the  strongest  evidcnce  in  favour  of  the  api:)licant. 
This  application  to  the  praator  was  not  permittcd  in  criminal  actions 
till  a  certain  period  in  the  empire,  the  date  of  which  is,  however,  un- 
certain. 

11.  "The  black  lump  of  the  swollen  bruise."  This  is  the  usual 
way  of  translating  the  passage.  The  Scholiast  appcars  to  take 
ojam  as  =  "  poultice,"  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  vi.  472. 

12.  "  The  remains  of  an  eye,  of  which  the  doctor  gives  no  hope." 

13.  Judex  datur,   i.e.   by  the  praetor,  who  might  appoint  a  judcx 
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privatuA  to  hfur  a  cxi«o.  "  IIo  who  woiiM  hare  nATHw  for  thf««  in- 
jiiricH  huM  aHMJ^rKHl  U)  him  for  jiKi^n  a  li.irditic  nltoe,  und  ini^^hty  I<-^ 
at  hngo  h<;tu-h(!H."  llio  "  Hnriiaic  hIioo  "  \»  mantioDod  by  M&rtiaJ, 
iv.  4.     Tho  liardiri  worn  an  illyrian  tril>e. 

15.  No  hihtorical  ucroiint  of  thiw  nio»  Onmlli  ha«  vr  "  ■  n  to 
U8.     Acconlin^  to  Livy,  Cumilln.s  w;w  tho  firht   l^^nian    .  v,h<i 

k(!j)t  lii8  Holdi<!r}i  undor  antiH  all  tho  year  routid.  Any  lul.  -  •'  .••  - 
fi>ro,  itiudo  with  a  vicw  to  couiino  tiio  boldicr  to  tho  camp  tn  , /.i  i» ; 
ascribcd  to  hiin. 

17  et  scq.  Tiiis  is  not  ironical,  but  said  in  e;imc>st.  "Thou^'h  my 
cau.so  is  triod  hciforo  a  militarv  tribunal,  1  Hhall  not  fuil  of  justico. 
liut,"  ho  c<jntinuos,  afldroHsing  himHclf,  '*  you  will  have  little  re^u»on  to 
conjt^tuhito  your8<'lf  on  your  success."  Jtjitur  "norvcs  to  keep  the 
Bontonco  togother  "  (Macleane) ;  but  very  badly. 

21.  Curahilis.  This  word  only  occurs  here.  It  has  been  tramilated 
*'  an  object  of  anxioty,"  or  *'  that  nee<l3  curing."  The  first  is  riglit. 
]\Iacleane  reads  curabilis  ut  sit,  Vindicta  gravujr  guam  injuria,  takiiig 
vindicta  as  nom.  (tho  fiiuil  a  lengthoned  before  gr),  and  graiwr 
curabilis  =  gravius  ciirabHis.  There  is  little  to  recommend  thia.  The 
best  MS.  hus  et,  and  is  followed  by  the  lutest  Gennan  editors. 

23.  Vagelli.  All  that  we  know  of  Vagellius  is  to  be  gathered  £rom 
the  connoction  in  wliich  his  name  occurs  here,  and  in  xiii.  119.  It 
would  appear  that  ho  was  some  reckless,  obstinate  fellow,  utterly  care- 
less  of  himself,  and  of  what  befell  him.  Another  reading  for  multno  \& 
Mutifiensi. 

24.  "  You  may  have  lost  some  teeth,  have  your  cheek  cut,  and  one 
eye  in  desperate  case,  but  you  have  still  two  sound  legs  left,  and  it 
woidd  be  the  height  of  folly  to  bring  upon  them  the  heavy  soldiers' 
boots.     Let  well  alone,  therefore."     For  clovus  see  iii.  248 

25.  26.  Procul  absit  ab  urbe  is  ironical,  the  aggcr  being  part  of  the 
wall  of  Servius  TuUius.  Quis  tam  Fylades  means,  of  course,  "  who 
is  so  firm  a  friend?"  with  an  allusion  to  the  fiamouB  friendship  oi 
Orestes  and  Pyladcs. 

27.  Frotinus,  *' without  more  ado." 

30.  The  ancient  Komans  wore  their  hair  and  beardslong.  In  Juve- 
naVs  time  the  beard  was  shaved  in  early  youth. 

33.  Faganum,  *'  a  villager,"  i.e.  a  ci^Tlian,  as  togatus  above. 

34.  Fudorem,  "  good  name."     So  viii.  83  : — 

"  Summum  crede  nefas  auimam  praeferre  pudorL* 

35.  Saeramentum  was  the  technical  term  for  the  soldier*8  oath  taken 
on  joining.  It  is  here  put  for  military  serince  in  general.  Furis  atitif 
"  of  my  hereditary  estate."  Cf.  xiv.  155 — Exigui  ruris  paucissima  farra 
secantem. 

38.  Sacrum  saxum.  The  landmark  was  usually  a  rough  statue,  or 
stone  regarded  as  a  statue,  of  the  god  Terminua.  Mcdio  de  limite, 
*'  from  the  boundary  which  separates  our  estates."  There  was  an  old 
Koman  law,  Qui  tenninum  exarasit  ipsus  et  boves  sacrei  sunto. 

39.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  ii.  9  : — 9tovQ  re  ydp  j)yovvTai  Tovg 
Tifjfiovac,  Kai  Ovovaiv  avTO^i;  Iti  Ttjjv  fiiv  tfi^l/vx^v  oviiv.  oif  yap 
oaiov  atjLtdrrftv  tovq  XiGovi^ '  TrtXdvovQ   di  cijfitjTpog  Kai  dWag  Tivag 
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Kapiriuv  cnrapxdQ'  These  ofFerings  were  made  at  the  Terminalia.  In 
the  days  of  Ovid  and  Horace  live  animals  were  offcrcd — lambs  and 
pigs  (Fasti,  ii.  640 — 684;  Ep.  ii.  51).  lu  the  prescnt  instance  we 
have  an  old-fashioned  worshipper. 

40.  Pergit  implies  an  intcntion  already  put  in  act,  at  least  in  part. 
Thus  Lucretius  (Bk.  v.  ab  iuit.). 

"  Religionum  animum  nodis  exsolvere  pergo;" 

i.e.  "  I  am  doing  it,  and  intend  to  go  on  doing  it." 

42.  "  I  must  wait  for  the  year  of  the  whole  people  in  order  to  begin 
my  suit."  This  is  the  translatiou,  and  the  meaning  is  evidently,  "  I 
shall  have  to  wait  a  long  time  till  my  suit  comes  round  in  its  tui-n." 
But  we  cannot  give  any  exact  explanation  of  anmis  totius  populi. 

43.  Ttmc,  '*  when  my  turn  has  come." 

46.  We  do  not  know  who  Cuedicius  and  Fuscus  were  ;  the  names 
occur  again,  xiii.  197,  and  xii.  45  ;  but  these  may  not  be  the  same 
persons.  Perhaps  they  are  intended  to  be  the  advocatcs  of  the 
opposite  parties  ;  and,  thcrcfore,  the  one  is  said  to  Tae  nervous  when 
the  other  is  preparing  to  speak. 

47.  "  And  thus  we  fight  in  the  slow  lists  of  the  law."  Fugnamus  is 
emphatic,  *'our  warfare  is  carried  on  in  the  slow  lists,"  &c. 

49.  Agendi^  "of  going  to  law."  Sufflamine  is,  literally,  a  "  drag  " 
put  on  to  check  a  wheel.     Cf.  viii.  148. 

51 — 60.  According  to  Roman  law,  all  the  property  amassed  by  a 
son  during  his  father'8  lifetime  belonged  to  the  latter  (was  in  his 
potestas),  and  could  be  disposod  of  by  him  only.  The  early  emperors, 
■with  a  view  to  making  military  service  popular,  allowed  an  exception 
from  this  law  in  the  case  of  the  earnings  of  soldiers.  The  castrense 
peculium  were  the  private  property  of  the  soldier,  and  at  his  disposal. 

54.  Coranum.  The  name  occurs  in  Hor.  Sat.  II.  v.  57 — 64.  He  ia 
there  a  rich  old  man,  who  deceives  the  captator^  who  is  huntiug  for  hia 
property.  To  call  the  young  soldicr  Coranus  is  to  intimate  that  tlie 
old  man'8  trouble  will  be  in  vain. 

56.  All  the  MSS.  read  labor^  which  is  nonsense.  Favor^  the  general 
reading  adopted,  is  Ruperti's  suggestion. 

58.  "  Even  the  general  has  an  interest  in  rewarding  the  brave."  That 
the  satire  breaks  off  abruptly  is  plain,  from  tho  absurd  weakness  of 
the  last  line. 


THE     END. 
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"  MoDKRN  ARCWixncTDRK,"  Pricc  6j. 

22.  THE  ART  OF  BUILDING,  Rudiments  of.     General  Principles 

of  Construction,  Materials  used  in  Buildint»-,  Strenpth  and  Use  of  Materinls, 
Workin^  Drawingfs,  Spocifications,  and  Estimate*.  By  Kdward  Dobsg.n', 
M.R.I.B.A.,  Scc.     Ilhistrat©d.     2s. 

23.  BRICKS  AND  TILES,  Rudimentaiy  Treatise  on  the  Manufac-p^ 

ture  of;  containing  an  Outline  of  the  Principlcs  of  Brickm.iking.     By  Y.uw.  •?" 
DoBSON,M.R.l.B.A.  With  AdditionsbyC.ToMLiNSON,F.R.S.  Illustrated.  .^s. 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD   AND   CO.,    7,    STATIONERS'  HALL   COURT,  E.C. 
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MASONRY   AXD    STOMiCUTTIXn    Pn,':.,,,,..  „.  j- 

on  ;  in  which  the  iVinriple»  of  M»«onir   J'r< 


25. 


the    ConJtrui  tion  of    Curved    Winjf-Wall»,   1'  ,  _  .        '1 

koman  and  (iothic  V^aiiltinf,  are  ronct«e!y  exnlainrcl.  iiy  kowAKD  DoBSOM, 
M.R.I.H.A.,  h.c.     Illustrate^  with  Plate*  and  Diacrami.     a«.  6d. 

44.  FOUNDATIONS  AND  CONCRETE  «-'Oi^A'.?,  a  RudimenUry 

Treatise  on  ;  rontaininf  a  Syaopais  of  tbe  principal  caaes  of  Fouadation 
Works,  with  the  u^ual  Mede«  of  Treatment,  aod  Prartiral  Reraarks  on 
Footincs,  riankinr,  Sand,  Concretr,  B^ton,  Pile-dri»inr,  CaiMoni,  aod 
Coffcrii.inis.  Bjr  K.  Doi^oH,  M.R.I.B.A.,  Itc.  Fourth  Kdition,  rc-rised  by 
GRORr.i  noDD,  C.E.     Illustrated.     is.  6<1, 

42.  COTTAGE   BUILDJNG.      By  C.    Brlxk    Allfjc,   Architect. 

Eighth  Edition,  rrvisrd  and  «"nlarped.     Numerous  Illunr.itionf.     W  6d. 

45.  LIMES,  CEMENTS,  M0R7ARS,  CONCRETES,  MASTICS, 

PLASTEKING,  8cc.  Hy  G.  R.  Hlrnkll,  C.E.  Mevcnth  Edition.  it.  6d. 
57.  WARMING  AND  VENTILATION,  a  Rudimentary  Treatisc 
on  ;  heing  a  ronciso  iixposition  of  the  General  Principlcs  of  the  Art  of  Wann- 
ing  and  Ventiiatinj:  Domestic  and  Puhlic  Huildin^s,  Mincs,  Lig^btbousea, 
Ships,  8cc.  By  Charles  Tomi.inso.v,  F.R.S.,  8tc.  Illustratod.  js. 
83« ♦.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  DOOR  LOCKS.  Compiled  from  the 
Papcrs  of  A.  C.  HoBBS,  Esq.,  of  Ncw  Vork,  and  Editcd  by  CnARLES  'Io»«« 
LiNso.v,  F.R.S.  To  which  is  added,  a  Dfsrription  of  Frnby's  Patrnt  Locks, 
and  a  Note  upon  Iron  Safes  by  Robhrt  Mallet,  M.I.C.E.     Illus.     2s.  6d. 

III.  ARCHES,  PIERS,  BUTTRESSES,  (^c:  Experimental  Essay» 

on  the  Principles  of  Construction  in  ;  made  with  a  vicw  to  tbeir  being  useful 
to  the  Practical  Buildor.     By  William   Bland.     Illustratcd.     is.  6d. 

116.   THE    ACOUSTICS     OF    PUBLIC    BUILDINGS ;     or,   The 

Principlcs  of  thc  Science  of  Sound  applicd  to  thc  purposesof  the  Architect  and 
Builder.    By  T.  Roger  Smmh,  M.K.I.B.A.,  Architect.    Illustratcd.    is.  6d. 

124.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ROOFS,  Treatise  on  the,  as  regards 
Carpentry  and  Joinery.     Deduced  from  the  Works  of  Robiso.n,  Price,  and 

Tredoold.     Illustrated.     is.  6d. 

127.  ARCHITECTURAL  MODELLING  IN  PAPER,  the  Art  of. 

By  T.  A.  Richardson,  Architect.     Illustrated.     is.  6d. 

128.  VITRUVIUS—THE     ARCHITECTURE      OF     MARCUS 

VITRUVIUS  POLLO.  In  Ten  Books.  Translatcd  from  the  Latin  bj 
JosEPH  GwiLT,  F.S.A.,  F.R.A.S.    With  23  Plates.    55, 

130.  GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles 
of  Beauty  in  ;  with  a  Historical  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Art  in 
Greece.      By  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.     ts. 
•,•  The  huo  Preceding  Works  tn  One  handsome  Vol.,  halj  bound,   eniitled  "Anxient 
ARCHrTECTURK."     Pricebs. 

132.  DWELLING-HOUSES,  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Erection 
of.     By  S.  H.  Brooks,  Architect.     New  Edition,  with  Plates.     2s.  6d. 

1 56.  QUANTITIES  AND  MEASUREMENTS,  How  to  Calcula'ce  and 
Take  them  in  Bricklayers",  Masons',  Plasterers',  Plumbers',  Painters',  Paper- 
hangers',  Gilders',  Smiths',  Carpenters',  and  Joiners'  Work.  By  A.  C. 
Beaton,  Architect  and  Surveyor.  New  and  Enlareed  Edition.    lllus.     is.  6d. 

175.  LOCKWOOD  ^  CO:S  BUILDER'S  AND  CONTRACTOR^S 

PRICE  BOOK,  for  1878,  containing:  the  latest  Prices  of  all  kinds  of  Builders' 
Materials  and  Labour,  and  of  all  Trades  connected  with  Building  :  Lists  of 
the  Members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  of  Districts,  District 
OfScers,  and  District  Sunerors,  and  the  Metropolitan  Bye-laws.  Edited  by 
Francis  T.  W.  Miller,  Architect  and  Sur^'eyor.     35.  6d. 

182.  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY—Tky,  Elextentary    Prin- 

ciPt.KS  OF  Carpentry.  Chicfly  coraposed  frora  the  Standard  "\\'ork  of 
rnoMAS  Tredgold,  C.E.  With  Addltions  from  the  ^^'orks  of  the  most 
Rorent  Authorities,  and  a  TKEATISE  ON  JOINERY  by  E.  Wvndhaji 
1  Ai-N,  M.A.     Xiimerous  Illustrations.     35.  6d. 
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182*.  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.      ATLAS  0^35   Plates  to 

accorapany  the  foreg-oinpf  book.     With  De«ciiptive  Letterpress.     4to.     6s. 

187.  HINTS    TO    YOUNG  ARCIIITECTS.     By  George  Wight- 

wncK.  NcTT,  Revised,  and  enlarged  Edition.  J'j'  G.  HusKissoN  Guillau.\ie, 
Architect.      Witk  numerous  Woodcuts.     35.  6d. 

188.  HOUSE  PAINTING,  GRAINING,  MARBLING,  AND  SIGN 

WRiriNG:  A  Practical  Manual  of.^  With  9  Coloured  Plates  of  Woods 
and  Marblcs,  and  nearly  150  Wood  Engravings.  P.y  Kii.is  A.  David^on. 
Secoiid  Edition,  carefully  revised,  55.  {^Jjist published. 

189.  THE    RUDIMENTS    OF    PRACTICAL    BRICKLAYING. 

In  Six  Sections  :  General  Principles  ;  Arch  Drawing',  Cuttinf^,  and  Settintr; 
Pointing-;  Paving,  Tiiing,  Materials ;  Slating  and  Plastering ;  Practical 
Geometry,  Mensuration,  &c.     15y  Adam  Hammond.     Illustratcd.     is.  6d. 

191.  PLUMBING.     A  Text-Book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  or  Craft  of 

the  Plumber.  With  Chapters  upon  Housc  Drainagc,  cmbodying  the  latest 
Improvements.  Containing  about  300  Illustrations.  Bv  W.  P.  PjUCHan, 
Sanitary  Engineer.     3S.  ^^Jiist published. 

192.  THE    TIMBER    IMPORTER^S,   TIMBER   MERCHANT^S, 

and  BUILDER'S  STAXDARD  GUIDE  ;  comprising  copious  and  valu- 
able  Memoranda  for  the  Retailer  and  Jluilder.  JV/  Richard  E.  Grandy. 
Second  Edition,  Reviscd.     35. 


CIVIL    ENGINEERING,    ETG. 
13.  CIVIL   ENGINEERING,   the   Rudiments   of;     for  the  Use  ot 

Beginners,  for  Practical  Enginecrs,  and  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  By  Henry 
Law,  C.E.  Including  a  Section  on  Hydraulic  Engincering,  Ij}-  George  R. 
BuRNELL,  C.E.  5th  Edition,  with  Notes  and  lllustrations  by  Robert 
Mallet,  A.M.,  F.R.S.     Illustrated  with  IMatcs  and  Diagrams.     55. 

29.  THE  DRAINAGE  OF  DISTRICTS  AND  LANDS.     By  G. 

Drvsdale  Dempsev,  C.E.    New  Edition,  enlarged.     Illustrated.     is.  6d. 

30.  THE  DRAINAGE   OF   TOWNS  AND  BUILDINGS.      By 

G.  Drysdale  Dempsey,  C.E.     New  Edition.     Illustrated.     2s.  6d. 
%•   Wtth  "  Drainage  of  Districis  aiid  Lands,^^  in  One  VoL,  is.  6d. 

31.  WELL-DIGGING,    BORING,     AND     PUMP-WORK.       By 

ToHN  George  Swindell,  Assoc.  R.I.B.A.  New  Edition,  revised  by  G.  R. 
BuRNELL,  C.E.     Illustrated.     is.6d. 

35.  THE    BLASTING    AND    QUARRYING    OF   STONE,    for 

Building  and  other  Purposes.  AVith  Remarks  on  the  Blowing  up  of  Bridges. 
By  Gen.  Sir  JoHN  Burgoyne,  Bart.,  K.C.B.     Illustrated.     is.  6d. 

43.   TUBULAR     AND    OTHER    IRON    GIRDER     BRIDGES. 

Particnlarly  describing    the   Britannia   and    Coxway   Tubular    Bridges. 
Wrtfe    a   Sk«tch   of  Iron    Bridges,   and   Illustrations   of  the  Application    of 
MaMeable  Iron  to  the  Art  of  Bridge  Building.     By  G.  D.  Dempsey,  C.E. 
New  Edition,  with  Illustrations.     is.  6d. 

62.  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION,  Elementary  and  Practical  In- 
stiractiom  ob.  By  Sir  Macdonai.d  Stephenson,  C.E.  New  Edition,  enlargr^ 
by  Edward  Nfghnt,  C.E.     Plates  and  numcrous  Woodcuts.     3S. 

80*.  EMBANKING  LANDS  FROM  THE  SEA,  the  Practice  of. 

TrefUed  as  a  Means  of  Profitable  Employnrent  for  Capital.  With  Examples 
and  Particulars  of  actual  Embankments,  and  also  Practical  Remarks  on  the 
&apftir  of  old  Sea  Walls.  By  John  Wiggins,  F.G.S.  New  Edition,  with 
M«tes  by  Robrrt  Mallbt,  F.R..S.     2s. 

8r.  WATER  WORKS,  for  the  Supply  of  Cities  and  ToM^ns.  With 
a  DescriptioB  of  the  Princip.il  Geological  Formations  of  England  as  in- 
fttiencHtg  Supplies  of  Water  ;  and  Details  of  Engines  and  Pumping  Machin  r}' 
for  raifliHg  Water.  By  Samuel  Hughes,  F.G..S.,  C.E.  New  Edition. 
revised  and  enlarged,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  45. 
82**.  GAS  WORKS,  and  the  Practice  of  iManufacturingand  Distributinq; 
Coal  Gas.  By  Samurl  Hughes,  C.E.  N.  w  Edition,  revised  by  W. 
Richards,  C.E.     IUustratcd.     35.  6d. 
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117.  SUJnHRRANEOUS  SURVEYING ;  an  Elcmcntary  and  Prar- 

ti<  ;il  Iri-.itisc  on.     \\y'\v '•• *'-      .1       %t    .■  .   1      .  ,         ,      .  .  ,, 

.Sul)tcrran<'ou»  .Survcys  v.  r 

iiiodcrn  Improvonifnts.     1  '  _   .      .. 

118.  CIVIL  KNGINEERING  IN  NURIII  AMERICA,  a  Skctch 

of.     Hy  Daviu  Stevh.sso.s,  K.R..S.E.,  &c,    Plato  and  Diafn^ams.    3«. 
121.  RIVERS  AND  TORRENTS.     With  the  Method  of  RcKuIating 

tlii-ir  Coursrs  .ind  Cfiannrl».      Jlv  Profi-    •  -   '' —    '■ ?".K..S.,  of  AliUn. 

'iouhirli  isaddrd,  AN  KSSAY  UN  N  AJ^,.  '1  ranslated 

bv  JM.ijor-Gfncral  JoHN  Garsiin,  of  tln  1'latcs.    2s.  6d. 

19;.  ROADS    AND    STREETS    {THE  CONSTRUCTION    OF), 
in   two  Parts  :    I.  TnK  Akt  of  Constrl'cting  Common    Koads,  by  ^•••''V 
I>Aw,  C.K.,  rcviscd  and  condcnscd  by  l).  Ki.nnkak  Cijvbk,  CK. ;  II.  } 
I'ka<  TiCE  IX  THE  CoNSTKLCTiON  oF  KoADs  AND  .Strrets,  includinjf  pav- 
of  Stono,  Wood,  and  Asphaltc,  by  D.  K.  Clakk,  M.I.C.K.,  with  numt  rou» 
Illustrations.    45.  6d.  [Just publitfud. 
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33.  CRANES,  the  Construction  of,  and  other  Machinery  for  Raiising 

Hcavy  Hodics  for  the  Erection  of  Buildings,  and  for  Hoisting  Goods.     I5y 
JosEPH  Glvnn,  F.R.S.,  &c.     Illustrated.     is.  6d. 

34.  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.     By  Dr. 

Lard.vhr.     lllustratcd.     is.  6d. 

59.  STEAM  BOILERS :    their  Construction  and  Management.     By 

R.  Armstrong,  C.E.     Illustrated.     is.  6d. 
63.  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING :  Farra  Buildings,  Motive 

Power,  Field  Machmes,  Machiner)',  and  Ixnplements.     13y  G.  H.  Andrews, 

C.E.     Illustrated.     35. 
67.  CLOCKS,   WATCHES,  AND  BELLS,  a  Rudimentary  Treatise 

on.  Ky  SirEo.MLND  Bkckett  (late  Ed.mu.vd  Beckett  Denison,  LL.D.,  Q.C). 

A  new,  Revised,  and    considi-rably  Enlarged  Editioo  (thc  6th*,  with  very 

numerous  Illustrations.     45.  6d.  \yust  published. 

77».  THE  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL,  particularly  with  Reference  to 
Reverbatory  Fumaces  for  the  Manufacture  of  Iron,  aoi  to  ijteam  Boilers. 
By  T.  SvMES  Prideau.k.     is.  6d. 

82.  THE  POWER  OF  WATER,  as  apphed  to  drive  Flour  Mills, 
and  to  give  motion  to  Turbines  and  other  Hydrostatic  Engines.  By  Joseph 
Glv.nn,  F.R.S.,  &c.     New  Edition,  Illustrated.     2s. 

98.  PRACTICAL  MECHANISM,  the  Elements  of;  and  Machine 
Tools.  By  T.  Baker,  C.E.  With  Remarks  on  Tools  and  Machinery,  by 
J.  N.\s.myth,  CE.     Plates.     2s.  6d. 

114.  MACHINERY,  Elementary  Principles  of,  in  its  Construction  and 
"Working.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Examples  of  Modem  Machinery  for 
difFerent  Branches  of  Manufacture.     By  C  D.  Abel,  C.E.     is.  6d. 

15.  ATLAS    OF  PLATES.      Illustrating  the  above  Treatise.      By 
C  D.  Abel.  C.E.     7s.  6d. 
125.  THE  COMBUSTION  OF  COAL  AND  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  SMOKE,  Chcmicallj-  and  Practically  Considered.    With  an  Appendix. 
By  C  WvE  WiLLi.^VMS,  A.I.C.E.     Plates.     3S. 

1 39.  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  a  Treatise  on  the  Mathematical  Theory 
of,  with  Rules  at  length,  and  Examples  for  the  L"se  of  Practical  Men.  By 
T.  Baker.  C.E.     Illustrated.     is.  6d. 

162.  THE    BRASS    FOUNDER'S    MANUAL ;     Instructions     for 

Modelling,  Pattern-Making,  Moulding,  Tumin^,  Filing,  Buraishing, 
Bronzing,  &c.  "With  copious  Receipts,  numerous  Tables,  and  Noteson  Prime 
Costs  and  Estimates.     By  "Walter  Graham.     Illustrated.     2S.  6d. 

164.  MODERN  WORKSHOP  PRACTICE,  as  appHed   to  Marine, 

Land,  and  Locomotive  Engines,  Floating  Docks,  Drcdging  Machincs, 
Bi-ic!-e.<:,  Cranes,  Ship-building,  &c.,  &c.    By  J.  G.  Wixton.    Iliustrated.    35. 
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165.  IRON  AND  HEAT,  exhibiting  the  Principles  concerned  in  the 

Construction  of  Iron  Beams,  Pillars,  and  Bridfje  Girders,  and  the  Action  oi 
Heat  in  the  Sraelting:  Furnace.     By  J.  Armour,  C.E.      2s.  6d. 

166.  POWER  IN  MOTION:  Horse-Power,  Motion,  Toothed-Wheel 

Gearing,  Long  and  Short  Driving  Bands,  Angular  Forces.  By  Jamks 
Armour,  C.E.     With  73  Diagrams.     2s.  6d. 

167.  THE  APPLICATION  OF IRON  TO  THE  CONSTRUCTION 

OF  BRIDGES,  GIRDERS,  ROOFS,  AND  OTHER  WORKS.  By 
Francis  Campin,  C.E.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  Numerous 
Woodcuts.     2s.  6d. 

171.  THE      WORKMAN'S     MANUAL      OF    ENGINEERING 

DRAA^TNG.  By  John  Maxton,  Engineer,  Instructor  in  Engineering 
Drawing,  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich.  Third  Edition.  Illustrated 
with  7  Platcs  and  nearly  "5^0  Woodcuts.  3S.  6d. 

190.   STEAM    AND    THE     STEAM   ENGINE,  Stationary    and 

Portable.  Being  an  extension  of  Mr.  John  Scwell's  "  Treatise  on  Steam." 
By  D.  KiNNEAR  Clark,  M.I.C.E.,  Author  of  "  Railway  Machinery,"  &c., 
&c.    With  numerous  lUustrations.    35.  6d. 


SHIPBUILDING,    NAVIGATION,    MARINE 

ENGINEERING,    ETG. 

51.  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE,  the  Rudiments  of;  or,  an  Exposi- 
tion  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  the  Science,  and  their  Practical  Appli- 
cation  to  Naval  Construction.  Compiled  for  the  Use  of  Beginners.  By 
James  Peake,  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  H.iSI.  Dockyard,  Portsmouth. 
Fourth  Edition,  corrected,  with  Plates  and  Diagrams.     35.  6d. 

53*.  SHIPS  FOR    OCEAN  AND  RIVER  SERVICE,  Elementary 

and  Practical  Principles  of  the  Construction  of.  By  Hakon  A.  Sommer- 
FELDT,  Surveyor  of  the  Royal  Norwegian  Na\y.     With  an  Appendix.     is. 

53**.  ANATLAS  OFENGRA  VINGS  to  Illustrate  the  above.  Twelve 
large  folding  plates.     Royal  ^to,  cloth.     75.  6d. 

54.  MASTING,  MAST-MAKING,  AND  RIGGING   OF  SHIPS, 

Rudimentary  Treatise  on.  Also  Tables  of  Spars,  Rigging,  Blocks  ;  Chain, 
Wire,  and  Hemp  Ropes,  &c.,  relative  to  every  class  of  vessels.  Together 
with  an  Appendix  of  Dimensions  of  Masts  and  Yards  of  the  Royal  Navy  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Robert  Kipping,  N.A.  Fourteenth  Edition. 
Illustrated.     2S. 

54*.  IRON  SHIP-BUILDING.  With  Practical  Examples  and  Details 

for  the  Use  of  Ship  Owners  and  Ship  Builders.  By  John  Grantham,  Con- 
sulting  Engineer  and  Naval  Architect.     5th  Edition,  with  Additions.     4S. 

154**.  AN  ATLAS   OF  FORTY  PLATES   to   Illustrate   the  above. 

Fifth  Edition.  Including  the  latest  Examples,  such  as  H.j\I.  Steam  Frigates 
"  Warrior,"  "  Hercules,"  "  Bellerophon  ;  "  H.M.  Troop  Ship  "  Serapis," 
Iron  Floating  Dock,  &c.,  &c.     ^to,  boards.     38S. 

55.  THE   SAILOR'S   SEA   BOOK :   a    Rudimentary  Treatise    on 

Navigation.  I.  How  to  Keep  the  Log  and  Work  it  off.  II.  On  Finding  the 
Latitude  and  Longitude.  By  James  Greenwood,  B.A.,  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.  To  which  are  added,  Directions  for  Great  Circle  Sailing  ;  an 
Essay  on  the  Law  of  Storms  and  Variable  Winds  ;  and  Explanations  of 
Terms  used  in  Ship-building.  Ninth  Edition,  with  several  Engravings  and 
Coloured  Illustrations  of  the  Flags  of  Maritime  Nations.     2S. 

80.  MARINE  ENGINES,  AND  STEAM  VESSELS,  a   Treatise 

on.  Together  with  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Screw  and  Propelling  Power, 
as  used  in  the  Royal  and  Merchant  Navy.  By  Robkrt  Murray,  C.P-., 
Engineer-Surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  With  a  Glossary  of  Tcchnical 
Terms,  and  their  Equivalents  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  Sixth  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.     IUustrated.     3S. 
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Shipbuilding,   Navlgation,  eic.^continutJ. 

b^bis.  TJIE  FORMS  Ut  SIIWS  ^/ \V>   /.v>  /7^     TTinf.    i. ;...... 

ally  I)crivid,   on   Komi?  of  tlir   V\.  ,\'. 

Hi.ANU.Scvfnlh  Editioii.u  vi^rxl.w  '  ...   .•a\, 

99.  NAVIGATJON  AND  NAUTJCAL  ASTHONOAJY,  m  llieory 

and  I'r.i(  ticp.     With  Attcmpt*  to  faciliute  thc  Finding  of  thr  Timp  anJ  the 
I.ontjitudr  at  Sca.     l'.y  J.  R    Yot^Ko,  formcrly  Profmor  of  Mathrmatict  io 
Uclf.itt  Collejc.     Illuitratcd.     a«.  6d. 
100 •.   TABI.KS  intcnded  to  facilitatc  thc  Opcrations  of  N  1  aml 

Nautical  Astronomy,  a»  an  Accompanimcnt  to  thc  above  J  '  /  J-  I^- 

Yorsr..     is.  6<1. 

106.  SIIIPS'  ANCHORS,   a   Treatisc    on.      By   Gf.oegk  Car.SKLL, 

N.A.     IIlustr;it»'<l.     is.  6d. 

149.  SAJJ.S    AND    SAIL-MAKING,   an    Elementary    Trcatise    on. 

Witli   Drauphtinp,   and  the  Ccntrc  of    EfTort  of  the  .Saili.      Aho,  WeighU 
and  Sizcs  of  Kopcs  ;  Mastinjr,  Kif^K^n^r.  and  Saili  of  St«-ara  Ve«»el»,  h.c.,  h<  . 
IVnth   Edition,  cnlar{;ed,  with  an   Appcndix.     Hy  Kobirt  Kjpping,   N.  ' 
.'^ailmakcr,  Quaysidc,  Ncwcastlc,     Illustratcd.     2S.  6d. 

155.  TJIE  ENGJNEEJVS  GUJDE  TO  THE  ROYAL  AND 
MfORCANTILK  NAVIES.  By  a  pRACTicAr.  E.noi.shp.r.  Rcviscd  Ly  I). 
l-'.  M'Carthy,  late  of  the  Ordnance  Sarvey  OflBcc,  Southaropton.    y%. 


PHYSICAL    SCIENCE,     NATURAL    PHILO- 
SOPHY,    ETG. 

1.  CHE^rJSTRY,  for  the  Use  of  Beginners.     By  Professor  Gf.orge 

FowM -,  F.R.S.  "With  an  Appendix,  on  the  Applicaticn  of  Chcmistr}- to 
Apriculture.     is. 

2.  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of;  for 

the  Use  of  Beginncrs.  By  C.  Tomlinson,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Science  io 
King's  Collegc  School,  London.     Woodcuts.     is.  6d. 

4.  MJNERALOGY,  Rudiments  of ;  a  concise  View  of  the  Properties 
ofMinerals.     By  A.  Ramsav,  Jun.     Woodcuts  and  Steel  Plates.     js. 

6.  MECHANICS,   Rudimentary  Treatise   on ;    being    a  concise  Ex- 

position  of  the  General  Principles  of  Mechanical  Science,  and  their  Applica- 
tions.  By  Charles  To.mlinson,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Science  in  King's 
College  School,  London.     Illustrated.     is.  6d. 

7.  ELECTRICITY ;    showing  the  General  Principles  of  Electrical 

Science,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  bccn  applied.  By  Sir  W.  S.now 
Harris,  F.R.S.,  &c.  With  considerable  Additions  by  R.  SABfNE,  C.E., 
F.S.A.  Woodcuts.  is.  6d. 
'*.  GALVANISM,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on,  and  the  General  Prin- 
ciplcs  of  Animal  and  Voltaic  Electricity.  By  Sir  W.  S.vow  Harris.  New 
Edition,  revised,  witli  considerable  Additions,  by  Robert  Sabi.ne,  C.E., 
F.S.A.     Woodcuts.     is.  6d. 

8.  MAGNETISM ;  being  a  concise  Exposition  of  the  General  Prin- 

riplcs  of  Magnetical  Science,  and  the  Purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 
By  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris.  New  Edition,  re^-lsed  and  enlarged  by  H.  M. 
Noad,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President  of  the  Chemical  Society,  Author  of  "  A 
Manual  of  Electricity,"  &c.,  &c.     With  165  Wooocuts.     35.  6d. 

I.  THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH ;  its  Hi^tory  and  Progress ; 
\v'th  Descriptionsof  someof  the  Apparatus.  By  R.  Sabine,  C.E.,  F.S.A.,  &c. 
Woodcuts.     3s. 

12.  PNEUMATICS,    for    the     Use    of    Beginners.      By    Charles 

To\!LInson.     Illustrated.     is.  6d. 
72.  MANUAL  OF  THE  MOLLUSCA  ;  a  Treatise  on  Recent  and 
Fossil   Shells.      By   Dr.   S.   P.    Woodward,    A.L.S.      With   Appendix   by 
Ralph  Tath,  A.L.S.,    F.G.S.      With  numerous   Plates   acd  300  Woodcuts, 
6s.  6d.     Cloth  boards,  ys.  6d. 
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Physical  Science,  Natural  Philosophy,  etc,  continued. 

-^)**.  PHOTOGRAPHY,  Popular  Treatise  on ;  with  a  Description  of 
the  Stcreoscope,  &c.  Translated  from  the  Frcnch  of  D.  Van  Monckuovkn, 
by  W.  H.  TnoRNTHWAiTE,  Ph.D.     Woodcuts.     is.  6ri. 

96.  ASTRONOMY.      By  tlie   Rev.  R.  Main,  M.A.,   F.R.S.,  hc. 

New  and  enhirged  Edition,  with   an  Appendix  on   "  Spectrum  Analysis." 
Woodcuts.     is.  6d. 

97.  STATICS  AND  DYNAMICS,  the  Principles  and  Practice  of; 

embracinj»  also  a  clear  developmont  of  Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics,  and 
Central  Forces.     Ry  T.  Baker,  C.E.     is.  6d. 

138.  TELEGRAPH,  Handbook  of  the ;  a  Manual  of  Telegraphy. 
Telegraph  Clerks'  Remembrancer,  and  Guide  to  Candidates  for  Employ- 
ment  in  the  Tolegraph  Service.  By  R.  Bond.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  ami 
enharged  :  to  which  is  appended,  QUESTIONS  on  MAGNETISM,  ELEC- 
TRICITY,  and  PRACTICAL  TELEGRAPHY,  lor  the  Use  of  Studcnts, 
by  W.  McGregor,  First  Assistant  Superintendent,  Indian  Gov.  Telegraphs. 
Woodcuts.     35. 

143.  EXPERIMENTAL    ESSAYS.      By    Charles    Tomlinson. 

I.  On  the  Motions  of  Camphor  on  Water.     II.  On  the  Motion  of  Camphor 
towards theLight.    III.  Historyof  theModernTheoryof  Dew.    Woodcuts.    is. 

173.  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY,  partly  hased  on  Major-General  PoRT- 

lock's  "  Rudiments  of  Geology."    By  Ralph  Tate,  A.L.S.,  &c.     Numerous 

WoodcutS.       2S. 

174.  HISTORICAL     GEOLOGY,    partly    based    on    Major-General 

Portlock"s  "Rudiments."    By  Ralph  Tate,  A.L.S.,  &c.   Woodculs.  2s.  6d. 
173   RUDIMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  GEOLOGY,  Physical  and 

&         Historical.     Partly   based   on    Major-General   Portlock's  "  Rudiments  of 
j».        Geology."    By  Ralph  Tate,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  &c-     Nuraerous  Illustra- 
'  T"      tions.     In  One  Volume.     45.  6d. 

183.  ANIMAL  PHYSICS,  Handbook  of.     By  Drox\.->ius  Lardner, 

^         D.C.L.,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Uni- 
versity  College,  London.     With  520  Illustrations.     In   One  Volume,   cloth 
lo\.       boards.     ys.  6d. 

*jf*  Sold  also  in  Two  Parts,  as  folloxvs  : — 

183.  Animal  Physics.     By  Dr.  Lardner.     Part  I.,  Chapter  I— VII.     45. 

184.  Animal  Physics.     By  Dr.  Lardner.     Part  II.  Chapter  VIII— XVIII.    js. 


MINING,    METALLURGY,    ETG. 

117.  SUBTERRANEOUS  SURVEYING,  Elementary  and  Practical 

Treatise  on,  with  and  without  the  Magnetic  Needle.     By  Thomas  Fenwick, 
Survej-or  of  Mines,  and  Thomas  Baker,  C.E.     Illustrated.     2s.  6d. 

133.  METALLURGY  OF  COPPER  ;  an  Introduction  to  the  Methods 

of  Seeking,  Mining,  and  Assaying  Copper,  and  Manufacturing  its  Alloys. 
By  Robert  H.  Lamborn,  Ph.D.     Woodcuts.     2s.  6d. 

134.  METALLURGY  OF  SILVER  AND  LEAD.      A  Description 

of  the  Ores  ;  their  Assay  and  Treatment,  and  valuable  Constituents.     By  Dr. 
R.  H.  Lamdorn.    Woodcuts.     2s.  6d. 

135.  ELECTRO-METALLURGY ;  Practically  Treated.      By  Alex- 

ANDER  Watt,  F.R.S.S.A.  New  Edition,  enlarged.  Woodcuts.  2s.  6d. 
172.  MINING  TOOLS,  Manual  of.  For  the  Use  of  Mine  Managers, 
Agents,  Students,  &c.  Comprising  Observations  c.v^  the  ?\Iatcrials  from,  ana 
Processes  by,  which  they  are  manufacturcd  ;  their  Spscial  Uses,  Applica- 
tions,  Qualities,  and  EfRciency.  i)y  Wii.liam  Mo«r.ANS,  Lecturer  on  Mining 
at  the  Bristol  School  of  Mines.     2s.  6d. 

r72*  MINING  TOOLS,  ATLAS  of  Engravincrs  to  Ilhistrate  thc 
above,  containing  235  Illustrations  of  -\Iiniiig  Tools.  drawn  to  Scale.  ^to. 
45.  6d. 
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Mining,  Melallurgy,  cic. ^  cuniinucJ. 
170.  METALLURGY  OF  JRON,   a   Trcatise   on   f1.'-       r,.,.»:»,„M,g 

llistoryuf  Iron  Manufacturc,  MrthcKlB  ofAxtay.and  h- 

Pror«-ssfi  of  Manuf.icturc  of  Iron  and  Stcrl,  «tc.     Ily  li  .  ! 

I-Ourth  Kdition,   cnl.irj{«d,  witfi  numf>roui  Illustrationi.     4».  od. 

180.  COAL  AND  COAL  AUNING :  A  Kudiinentary  Treatise  on. 
Hy  WARisr.Tov  W.  .Smvih,  M.A.,  F.R..S„  «tc,  Cbicf  In«pcftor  of  thc 
Mincs  of  thr  Crown  and  of  the  Duchy  of  Comwall.  Ncw  Edilion,  rcvJMrd 
.ind  rorrcrtcd.     Witii  numrrnu»  Illustrationi.     js.  6d. 

195.   TIIE    MINERAL     SURVEYOR   AND    VALUER^S    COM. 

PLKIK  (iUIbK,  with  ncw 'ir -       !    ''      •    --''> :- • ''  ,] 

Instrumcnts;  also  thc  Corrctt  I  1 

1'ropcrties.        Hy    Wil.LlAM    i.i  ^              '             .     ^                        •  ■, 

four  Platcs  of  Diagrams,  Plans,  &c.  3«.  6d.     "                             "[AVw  Hecuij 

EMIGRATION. 

154.  GENERAL   HINTS  TO  EMIGRANTS.     Containing  Xotic 

of  the   various    Fields   for    Emitrration.      With    Hints   on    Prcparation    f.  - 
Kmigrating,  Outfits,  8cc.,  &c.     With    Directions  and   Rccipcs  uscful   to  t;. 
Emi;jrant.     With  a  Map  of  the  World.     2s. 

157.  THE  EMIGRANTS  GUIDE  TO  NATAL.  By  Roberi 
James  Mann,  F.R.A.S.,  F.M.S.  Sccond  Edition,  carcfully  corrected  v> 
tho  present  Date.     Map.     2s. 

159.  7HE  EMIGRANTS  GUIDE  TO  AUSTRALIA,  Nrw  Souii 

Wales,  Westem  Australia,  Souih  Anstralia,  Victoria,  and  Queensland.    h 
the  Rev.  James  BAiRr),   B.A.     Map.     2s.  6d. 

160.  THE  EMIGRANTS   GUIDE   TO   TASMANIA   and  NEU 

ZEALAND.     By  the  Rev.  James  Baird,  B.A.     With  a  Map.    2s. 

IS9^THE  EMIGRANTS  GUIDE  TO  AUSTRALASIA.     By  the 

160.    Rev.  J.  Baird,  B.A.    Comprising  the  above  two  volumes,  cloth  boards.    58. 

AGRICULTURE. 
29.  THE   DRAINAGE    OF  DISTRICTS   AND   LANDS.      By 

G.  Drysdale  Dempsev,  C.E.     Illustrated.     is.  6d. 
%•    Wiih  "  Drainage  of  Towns  and  Butldings,'^  in  One  Vol.,  31.  6</. 

63.  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING :  Farm  Buildings,  Motive 
Powers  and  Machinery  of  the  Stf  ading,  Field  Machines,  and  Implements. 
By  G.  H.  Andrews,  C.E.     Illustrated.     33. 

66.  CLAY    LANDS    AND    LOAMY    SOILS.        By    Professor 
Donaldson.    is. 
131.  MILLER^S,   MERCHANTS,   AND    FARMER'S   READY 

RECKONER,  for  ascertaining  at  sight  the  value  of  any  quantitj-  of  Corn, 
from  One  Bushel  to  One  Hundred  Quarters,  at  any  given  price,  from  C\\o 
£5  P^r  Q^-     With  approximate  values   of  Millstones,  Millwork,  8cc.     is. 

140.  SOILS,  MANURES,    AND    CROPS.     (Vol.    i.   Outli.nes  of 

Modern  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn.    Woodcuts.    2s. 

141.  FARMING  AND  FARMING  ECONOMY,  Notes,  Historical 

and  Practical,  on.  (Vol.  2.  Outlinbs  OF  Modern  Farming.)  By  R.  Scott 
BuRN.    Woodcuts.    35. 

142.  STOCK;    CATTLE,    SHEEP,    AND    HORSES.      (Vol.    3. 

OuTLiNES  OF  Modern  Farming.)    By  R.  ScoTT  BuRN.  Woodcuts.    2S.  od. 

145.  DAIRY,   PIGS,   AND  POULTRY,   Management  of  the.      By 

R.  ScoTT  BuRN.    With  Notes  on  the  Diseases  of  Stock.    (Vol.  4.  Outlines 

OF    ^IODERN    FaRMING.)      WoodcutS.      2S. 

146.  UTILIZATION     OF     SEWAGE,      IRRIGATION,      AND 

RECLAMATION  OF  WASTE   LAND.    (Vol.  5-  Outunes  of  Modern 

Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn.     Woodcuts.    2s.  6d. 

♦«•.Nos.  140-1-2-5-6,  in  One  Vol.,  handsomely  half-bound,  entitled  "  Outlines  of 

MoDERN  Farming."    By  Robert  Scott  Burn.     Price  i2s. 

177.  FRUIT  TREES,  The  Scientific  and  ProHtable  Culture  of.   From 

the  French  ot  Du  Breuil,  Revised  bj-  Geo.  Glennv.    187  Woodcuts.    35.  6d. 
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FINE   ARTS. 

20.  PERSPECTIVE  FOR  BEGINNERS.  A.dapted  to  Young 
Students  and  Amateurs  in  Architecture,  Painting,  &c.     By  George  Pyne, 

Artist.     Woodcuts.     2s. 

^o    GLASS  STAINING  ;  or,  Painting  on  Glass,  The  Art  of.     Com- 

H^        prising  Directions  tor  Preparing-  the  Pigments  and  Fluxes,  laying-  them  upon 

the  Glass,  and  Firing  or  Burning  in  the  Colours.     From  the  German  of  Dr. 

^  Gessert.     To  which  is  ailded,  an  Appcndix  on  The  Art  of  ENAMiii.i.iNG, 

&c.,  with  The  Art  Ob'  Painting  on  Glass.    From  the  Germaa  of  Emanuhl 

Otto  Fromkkrg.     In  Ono  Voliime.     2s.  6d. 

69.  MUSIC,    A    Rudimentary    and    Practical    Treatise    on.       Witli 

nuraerous  Examples.     By  Charles  Child  Spencer.     2S.  6d. 

71.  PIANOFORTE,  The  Art  of  Playing  the.  With  numerous  Exer- 
cises  and  Lessons.  Written  and  Selected  from  the  Best  Masters,  by  Charlks 
Child  Sphnchr.     is.  6d.  ,,„^      .      ,     ,.         ^ 

181.  PAINTING  POPULARLY  EXPLAINED,   mcludmg  Fresco, 

Oil,  Mosaic,  Water  Colour,  Water-Glass,  Tempera,  Encaustic,  Miniature, 
Painting  on  Ivon',  Vellum,  Pottery,  Enamel,  Glass,  &c.  With  Historical 
Sketchc^  of  the  Progress  of  the  Art  by  Thomas  John  Gullick,  assisted  by 
JOHN  TiMBS,  F.S.A.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette.     55. 

186.  A    GRAMMAR    OF    COLOURING,    applied     to     Decorative 

Painting  and  the  Arts.  By  George  Field.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  Ornamcntal  Painter  and  Designer.  By  Kllis  A. 
Davidson,  Author  of  "  Drawing  for  Carpenters,"  &c.  Witb  two  new 
Coloured  Diagrams  and  numerous  Engravings  on  AVood.     35. 


ARITHMETIC,    GEOMETRY,  MATHEMATICS, 

ETG. 

32.  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  a  Treatise  on;  in  which 
their  Construction  and  the  Methods  of  Testing,  Adjusting,  and  Using  them 
are  concisely  Explained.      By  J.  F.  Heather,  M.A.,  of  the  Royal  Military 
'  Academy,  Woolwich.     Original  Edition,  in  i  vol.,  Illustrated.     is.  6d. 
•  »*  /«  ordering  the  above,  be  careful  to  say,  "  Original  Edition, "  orgive  t/ie  numbet 
in  the  Series  (32)   to  distinguish   it  from  the  Enlarged  Edition  in  3  vols. 
\Nos.  168-9-70.) 
60.  LAND  AND  ENGINEERING  SURVEYING,  a  Treatise  on; 
with  all  the  Modern  Improvements.     Arranged  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Private  Students  ;  also  for  Practical  Land  Surveyors  and  Engineers.      By 
T.  Baker,  C.E.      New  Edition,  revised  by  Edward  Nugent,  C.E.      Illus- 
trated  with  Plates  and  Diagrams.     2s. 
bi*.  READY RECKONER  FOR  THE  ADMEASUREMENT  OF 
LAND.     By  Abraham  Arman,  Schoolmaster,  Thurleigh,  Beds.      To  which 
is  added  a  Table,  showingthe  Priceof  Work,  from  2s.  6d.  \.o  £\  per  acre,  and 
Tables  for  the  Valuation  of  L^nd,  from  is.  to  ;^i,oooper  acrc,  and  from  one 
pole  to  two  thousand  acres  in  extent,  &c.,  &c.     is.  6d, 
:G.  DESCRIPTIVE   GEOMETRY,   an    Elementary    Treatise    on ; 
with  a  Theory  of  Shadows  and  of  Perspective,  extracted  from  the  French  of 
G.  Monge.     To  which  is  added,  a  description  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Isometrical  Projection  ;  the  whole  being  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the 
Application  of  Descriptive  Geometry  to  various  branches  of  the  Arts.     By 
J.  F.  Heathbr,  M.A.     Illustrated  with  14  Plates.     2s. 

178.  PRACTICAL    PLANE    GEOMETRY :    giving    the    Simplest 

Modes  of  Constructing  Figures  contained  in  one  Plane  and  Geometrical  Con- 
stmction  of  the  Ground.    By  J.  F.  Heather,  M.A.    With  215  Woodcuts.    2s. 

179.  PROJECTION :   Orthographic,    Topographic,    and   Perspective : 

giving  tbe  various  Modes  of  Delineating  Solid  Fomis  by  Constructions  on  a 
Single  Plane  Surtace.     By  J.  F.  Heather,  M.A.  [/«  preparaticn. 

* ^*  The  above  three  volumes  •will  form  a  Complhth  Elementary  Coursk  ov 
Matiikmatical  Drawing. 
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Arithmetlc,  Geometry,  Mathematlcs,  eic,  cott/iuurJ. 

83.  COM.\tERCIAL  nOOK-KI  i.    With  Cornmcrcial  1'lirascs 

;»ri(l  I"(>rnii  in  V.t\n\\%\\    Frmrh,  Ii  1   Crrm^n.     Ry  jAnes  IIaudom, 

M.A.,  Arithmetiral  M.»»tcr  of  K:i\^\  Cullegc  .School,  Loiulon.     i». 

84.  ARITIIMETIC,  a  RiKlimcntary  Treatisc  on  :  trith  !ull  Explana- 

tions  of  its  Iheoretiral  Princinlet,  and  numerout  RiamplMfor  Prartif.  For 
Ihc  Usc  «>f  SchooU  anii  for  S«*If-Instructioo.  Hv  J.  K.  Youwo,  late  Profcuor 
of  .Mathematici  in  Hclfast  Collece.     Ncw  Kdition,  with  Indez.     if.  6d. 

84*  A  Kky  to  the  above,  containinj  .Solutions  in  full  to  the  Exerciies,  torethcr 
vvith  Coinmcnti,  F.xpl.inations,  and  Improvcd  Preccsse*,  for  tbe  Usc  of 
Tcachers  and  Unassistrd  I.camen.     By  jT  K.  YouKO.     is.  6d. 

85.  EQUATIONAL  ARITIIMETIC,  applied  to  Questionsof  Ii 

8i*.    Annuities,  Life  Assurancc,  and  Grneral   C"oramcrce  ;  with  varioos  1. 

whidi  all  Calculations  may  bc  grcatly  faciliuted.    Hy  W.  Hipslky.     i». 

86.  ALGEBRA,    the    Elcmcnts    of.       By  Jamr.<5   HaijiK'V     ^f  A 

Second   Mathematical   Mastcr  of  King^*s  Collrgc  .School.     W)- 
containing  raisccllancous  Invcstigations,  and  a  Collection  of  i 
various  parts  of  Algebra.     2s. 
86*  A  Key  and  Compamo.v  to  the  above  Book,  fonning  an  eztensive  rejBository  of 
Solved   Examplcs  and    Problcms  in   Illustration  of  the  various  Ezpcdients 
nccessary  in  Alpcbraical  Operations,     Especially  adapted   for  Self-Instruc- 
tion.     By  J.  R.  Young.     is.  6d. 

88.  EUCLID,  The  Elements  of  :  with  many  additional  Propositions 

89.  and  Explanatory  Notes :  to  which  is  prefized,  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
Logic.     By  He.nry  Law,  C.E.     2s.  6d. 

*»•  Sold  also  separately,  viz.  : — 

88.  EucLiD,  The  First  Three  Books.     By  Henry  Law,  C.E.     is. 

89.  EucLiD,  Books  4,  5,  6,  II,  12.     By  Henry  Law,  C.E.     is.  6d. 

90.  ANALYTICAL     GEOMETRY  AND     CONIC    SECTIOX 

a  Kudimentary  Trcatise  on.  By  James  Han.s,  late  MatLcraatical  Master  01 
King's  College  Scliool,  London.  A  Ncw  Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged 
by  J.  R.  YouNG,  formcrly  Professor  of  Mathcmatics  at  Belfast  CoIIegc.      2S. 

91.  PLANE     TRIGONOMETRY,   the    Elemenls    of.      By  James 

Hann',  formcrly  Mathematical  Mastcr  of  King's  Collcge,  London.     is. 

92.  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETR  Y,  the  Elemenls  of.     By  Jamf  - 

H.ANN.     Reviscd  by  Charles  H.  Dowling,  C.E.     is. 
%•  Orwith  "  The  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonom^try,^''  in  One  Votume,  2s. 

93.  MENSURATION  AND  MEASURING,  for  Students  and  Prac 

tical  Use.  With  the  Mcnsuration  and  Levclling  of  Land  for  the  Purposes  of 
Modcrn  Engineering.  By  T.  Baker,  C.E.  Ncw  Edition,  with  Corrections 
and  Additions  by  E.  Nugent,  C.E.     Jllustrated.     is.  6d. 

94 .  LOGARITHMS,    a  Treatise  on ;  with  Mathematical   Tables   for 

facilitating  Astronomical,  NauticaI,TrigonoraetricaI,and  Logarithmic  Calcu- 
lations;  Tables  of  Natural  Sines  aud  Tangents  and  Natural  Cosines.  By 
Henrv  Law,  C.E.     Illustrated.     2s.  6d. 

loi*.  MEASURES,    WEIGHT^,  AND  MONEYS   OF  ALL   NA- 

TIONS,  and  an  Analvsis  of  the  Christian,  Hebrcw,  and  Mahometan 
Calendars.     By  W.  S.  B.  Woolholsb,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.     is.  6d. 

102.  INTEGRAL    CALCULUS,   Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the.      By 

HoMERSHAM  Cox,   B.A.     Illustrated.     is. 

103.  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  Examples  on  the.     By  James  Hann, 

late  ot  King's  Collcge,  Loiulon.     Illustratcd.     is. 

loi.  DIFFERENTIAL   CALCULUS,  Examples  of  the.    By  W.  S.  B. 
WooLHOfs.-^,  F.R.A.S.,  &.C.     is.  6d. 

104.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS,  Examples  and  SolcMons  of  the. 

By  James  Haddon,  M.A.     is. 
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Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Mathematics,  eXc.,  contmtieJ.      ' 
105.  MNEMONICAL    LESSONS.  —  Geometry,     Algebra,     axd 

Trigonometry,  in  Easy  Mncmonical  Lessons.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Pknyngton  Kirkman,  M.A.     is.  6d. 

136.  ARITILMETIC,  Rudimentary,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Self- 

Instruction.  By  James  Haddon,  M.A.  Revised  by  Abraham  Arman. 
is.  6d. 

137.  A  Kev  to  Haddon's  Rudimentary  Arithmetic.     By  A.  Arman.    is.  6d. 

147.  ARITHMETIC,  Stepping-Stone  to;    bcing  a  Complete  Course 

of  Exercises  in  tlie  First  Four  Rules  (Siniple  and  Compound),  on  an  cntirely 
new  principle.  For  the  Use  of  Elementary  Schools  of  every  Grade.  Int(Mu!cd 
as  an  Introduction  to  the  more  extended  works  on  Arithmetic.  By  Ahrauam 
Arman.     is. 

148.  A  Key  to  Stepping-Stone  to  Arithmetic.    By  A.  Arman.     is. 

158.   THE  SLIDE  RULE,  AND  HOW  TO   USE  IT ;    containing 

full,  easy,  and  simplc  Instructions  to  pcriorm  all  Busincss  Calculations  with 
unexampied  rapidity  and  accuracy.  By  Charles  Hoare,  C.E.  Witn  a 
Slide  Rule  in  tuck  of  cover.     35. 

168.  DRAWING  AND  MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS.     Includ- 

ing — I.  Instruments  employed  in  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Drawinir, 
and  in  the  Construction,  Copying,  and  Mcasurement  of  !Maps  and  Phins. 
II.  Instruments  used  for  the  purposcs  of  Accurate  Mcasurement,  aiid  for 
Arithmetical  Computations.  By  J.  F.  Heather,  M.A.,  late  of  the  Royal 
Military  Acadcmy,  Woolwich,  Author  of  "  Descriptive  Geometry,"  &c.,  Scc. 
Illustrated.     is.  6d. 

169.  OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS.     Including  (more  especially)  Tcle- 

scopes,  Microscopes,  and  Apparatus  for  producingf  copies  of  Maps  and  Plans 
by  Photography.     By  J.  F.  Heather,  M.A.     Ulustrated.     is.  6d. 

170.  SURVEYING    AND    ASTRONOMICAL    INSTRUMENTS. 

Including — I.  Instruments  Used  for  Determining  the  Geometrical  Featurcs 

of  a  portion  of  Ground.    II.  Instruments  Employcd  in  Astronomical  Obscrva- 

tions.     ByJ.  F.  Heather,  M.A.     Illustrated.     is.  6d. 

*j,*  The  above  ihree  volumes  form  an  enlargement  of  the  Author^s  origittal  -ivork, 

" Mathematicallnstruments:  theirConstruction,Adjustfne7tt,  Testing,andUse,^^ 

the  Eltventh  Edition  ofwhich  is  on  sale,  price  is.  6d.  (See  No.  32  in  the  Seyies.) 

^e?,.^MATHEMATICAL   INSTRUMENTS.     By  J.    F.  Heather, 

169.  ^  M.A.  Enlarged  Edition,  for  the  most  part  entirely  rc-written.  The  3  Parts  as 

170.  J   above,  in  One  thick  Volume.    With  numcrous  Illustrations.  45.  6d. 

185.  THE  COMPLETE  MEASURER  ;  setting  forth  the  Measure- 
ment  of  Boards,  Glass,  &c.,  &c. ;  l  nequal-sided,  Square-sided,  Octagonal- 
sided,  Round  Timber  and  Stone,  and  ."-^tanding  Timber.  With  a  Table 
showing  the  solidity  of  hewn  or  eight-sidcd  timber,  or  of  any  octagonal- 
sided  column.  Compiled  for  the  accommodation  of  Timber-growers,  Aler- 
chants,  and  Surveyors,  .Stonemasons,  Architects,  and  others.  By  Richard 
Horton.      Third  l'"dition,  with  valuable  additions.     4S. 

196.  THEORY    OF    COMPOUND    INTEREST   AND    ANNUI 

TIES;  with  Tablcs  of  I.ogarithms  for  the  more  DifTiruIt  Computations  of 
Interest,  Discount,  Annuities,  &c.  By  F^jor  Tiioman,  of  the  Socicte  Credit 
Mobilier,  Paris.     43,  \^Noiu  ready. 


LEGAL    TREATISES. 

50.  THE   LAW  OF  CONTRACTS   FOR   WORKS   AND    SER- 

VICES.     By   David  Gibbons.      Third    Edition    reviscd    and   considcrably 
enlarged.     3S.  '^ltistpublished. 

151.  ^  HANDY  BOOK  ON  TIIE  LAW  OF  FRIEiYDLY,  IN- 
DUSTRIAL  &-  PROVIDENT  BUILDING  (~  LOAN  SOCIETIES. 
With  copious  Notes.     By  Nathaniel  White,  ofH.lSI.  Civil  .'^crvice.     is. 

163.  THE  LAW  OF  PATENTS  FOR  INVENTIONS ;  and  on 
the  Protection  of  Designs  and  Trade  !Marks.  By  F.  W.  Campin,  ]'>.trr:stcr- 
at-Law.    2s. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    VOLUMES. 

36.  A  DICTIONARY  OF   TERMS  used  in  ARCIIITECTURE, 

jn'/i./)/j\(;,/:iXr,/jv/:/:/a\G,A//Nf\(:  ^fiTA/./M/^-ty   '/^  irv- 

0/J)GY,  t/ie  I/N/i  ARTS,  /W.    Uy  J  k.    Kifth  I  \ 

by  RoiiERT  Hlnt,  F.K.S.,  Kecper  o»    .  record».     .'  i     ... 

tr.itions.     5!i. 

112.  MANUAL  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.    By  R.   Goodin.,, 

II. A.,  M.H.  Intendcd  as  a  Family  Guide  in  all  Casos  of  Accidrot  and 
1'imcrBoncy.     2S. 

112*.  MANAGEMENT  OF  JIEALTII.     A  Manual  of  Home  and 

rersonal  Hygicno.     IJy  thi-  Kev.  Jamks  lUlKO,  B.A.     K. 

1 13.  FIELD  ARTILLER  Y  ON  SER  VICE.     By  Taubkrt,  Captain 

Prussi.m  Artillcr}-.     Tr.inslatcd  by  Licut.-Col.  H.  H.  Maxwell.     1«.  6d. 

II3».  SIVORDS,  AND  OTIIER  ARMS.   By  Col.  Marey.   Translalcd 
hy  Col.  H.  H.  Maxweil.    With  Plates.     is. 
150.  LOGIC,    Pure     and     Applied.       By    S.    H.    Emmens.       Thiid 

Edition.     is.  6d. 

152.  PRACTICAL   IIINTS  FOR   INVESTING    MONEY.    With 

an  Explanation  of  the  Mode  of  Transacting  liusiness  on  tbe  Stock  Excban;- 
liy  Francis  Playfokd,  Sworn  Jiroker.     is.  6d. 

153.  SELECTIONS    FROM    LOCKE^S     ESSAYS     ON     TIIE 

IIUMAN  UNDERSTANDING.    With  Notes  by  S.  H.  Emmens.    2s. 

193.  IIANDBOOK  OF  FIELD  FORTIFICATION,  intended  forthe 

tbe 

.  93rd 
163  Woodcuts.     \s. 

194.  THE  HOUSE    MANAGER:  Being  a  Guidfe  to  Housekeeping. 

Practical  Cookcrj-,  Pickling  and  Preser\ing,  Housohold  Work,  Dairy 
Management,  the  Table  and  Dessert,  Cellarage  of  Wines,  Home-brcwing 
and  "Wine-making,  tlie  Poudoir  and  Dressing-room,  Travelling,  .Stable 
Economy,  Gardcning  Opcrations,  &c.    By  A.n  Old  Holsekeeper.    js.  6d. 


Aj^j.j.^j^jj\jK^Ai.    ^j.    j.  Aj^i^A^  j.  f.^j.\.  X  jj.  i\^.n  A  iKJiM ,  iiucnueu  lori 

Guidance  of  Oflicers  Prcparing  for  Promotion,  and  especially  adapted  to 
roquiremcnt";  of  Hcginners.  J^y  Major  W^  W.  KXOLLYS,  F.R.G.S.,  9 
.Suthcrland  Hiehlanders,  &c.     "With  163  Woodcuts.     \%. 


EDUCATIONAL   AND   CLASSICAL  SEIIIES. 


HISTORY. 

I.  England,  Outlines  of  the  History  of ;  more  especially  with 

reference  to  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  English  Constitution.  A  Text 
Book  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  William  Douglas  Hamilton,  F.S.A., 
of  Her  Majesty's  Public  liecord  Office.  Fourth  Edition,  revised.  Maps 
and  Woodcuts.    55.  ;  cloth  boards.  6s. 

5.  Greece,  Outlines  of  the  History  of ;  in  connection  with  the 

Rise  of  the  Arts  and  Civilization  in  Europe.  By  W'.  DoLr,L.\s  Hamilton, 
ot  University  College,  London,  and  Edw.\rd  Levien,  M.A.,  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxtord.     2S.  6d. ;  cloth  boards,  3S.  6d. 

7.  Rome,  Outlines  of  the  History  of:  from  the  Earliest  Peric  ' 

to  the  Christian  Era  and  the  Commencement  of  the  Decline  of  the  Empi- 
By  Edward  Levien,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.   ^Map,  2s.  6d. ;  cl.  bds.  35.'..!. 

9.  Chronology  of  History,  Art,  Literature,  and  Progress, 

from  the  Creation  of  the  "NVorld  to  the  Conclusion  of  thc  Franco-Gcnr. 
"War.  The  Continuation  by  AV.  D.  Ha.milton,  F.S.A.,  of  Her  Majest: 
Record  Office.     3S.  ;  cloth  boards,  3S.  6d. 

50.  Dates   and   Events   in   English   History,   for  the  use  of 

Candidates  in  PuHic  and  Private  Examinations.    Ey  the  Rev.  E.  Rand.     is. 
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ENGLISH    LANGUAGE    AND    MISCEL- 
LANEOUS. 

11.  Grammar   of  the   English   Tongue,  Spoken  and  Written. 

With  an  Introduetion  to  tlie  Study  of  Comparative  Philologfy.  By  IIyde 
Clarke,  D.C.L.     Third  Edition.     is. 

II*.  Philology  :   Handbook  of  the  Comparative  Philology  of  English, 

Anglo-Saxon,  Frisian,  Flemish  or  Dutch,  Low  or  Platt  Dutch,  High  Dutch 
or  German,  Danish,  Swodish,  Icelandic,  Latin,  Italian,  Frcnch,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  Tong-ues.     By  Hyde  Clarke,  D.C.L.     is. 

12.  Dictionary   of    the   English    Language,   as   Spoken  and 

Written.  Containing  above  100,000  Words.  By  Hyde  Clarke,  D.C.L. 
3S.  6d. ;  cloth  boards,  4S.6d.  ;  complctewith  the  Grammar,  cloth  bds.,  55. 6d. 

48.  Composition   and    Punctuation,    familiarly  Explained    for 

those  who  have  neglected  the  ^Study  of  Grammar,  By  Justin  Brenan. 
i6th  Edition.     is. 

49.  Derivative  Spelling-Book:  GivingtheOriginofEveryWord 

from  thc  Greek,  Latin,  Saxon,  German,  Teutonic,  Dutch,  French,  Spanish, 
and  other  Languages  ;  with  thcir  present  Acceptation  and  Pronunciation. 
By  J.  Rowdotham,  F.R.A.S.     Improved  Edition.     is.  6d. 

51.  The  Art  of  Extempore  Speaking :  Hints  for  tne  Pulpit,  the 

Senate,  and  the  Bar.  By  M.  Bautain,  Vicar-General  and  Professor  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Translated  from  the  Frcnch.  Sixth  Edition,  carefully  corrected. 
2s.  6d. 

52.  Mining  and  Quarrying,  with  tlie  Sciences  connected  there- 

with.  First  Book  of,  for  Schools.  By  J.  H.  Collins,  F.G.S.,  Lecturer  to 
the  Miners'  Association  of  Cornwall  and  Devon.     is. 

53.  Places  and  Facts  in  Political  and  Physical  Geography, 

for  Candidates  in  Public  and  Private  Examinations.  By  the  Rev.  Edgak 
Rand,  B.A.     is. 

54.  Analytical  Chemistry,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative,  a  Course 

of.  To  vvhich  is  prcfixed,  a  Brief  Treatise  upon  Modern  Chemical  Nomencla  • 
ture  and  Notation.  By  Wm.  W.  Pink,  Practical  Chemist,  &c.,  and  Georgk 
E.  Wehster,  Lecturer  ou  Metallurgy  and  thc  Applied  Sciences,  Notting- 
ham.     2s. 

THE    SCHOOL    MANAGERS'    SERIES    OF    READING 

BOOKS, 

Adapted  to  the  Requirements  of  the  New  Code.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Grant, 
Rector  of  Hitcham,  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Ely ;  formerly  H.M.  Inspector 
of  Scbools. 

Introductory  Primer,  ^d.    ' 


d. 

FiRST  Standard     .        .06 
Second       „  .        .    o  10 

THIRD  „  .,10 


s.   d, 

FOURTH  StANUARD  .  ,  .12 

FlFTH  „  .  .  .  .16 

SlXTH  „  .  .  .  .16 

Lessons  from  the  Bible.     Part  I.     Old  Testament.     is. 

Lessons  from  the  BiBLE.      Part  II.     New  Testament,   to  which  is  addcd 

The  Geograpiiv  of  the  Bible,  for  vory  young-  Childron.     By  Rev.  C. 

Thornion  Forster.     is.  2d.    %*  Or  the  Two  Parts  in  One  Volume.   2s. 


FRENCH. 

24.  French   Grammar.     With  Complete  and  Concise  Rules  on  the 

Genders  of  French  Nouns.     By  G.  L.  Strauss,  Ph.D.     is.  6d. 

25.  French-English  Dictionary.  Comprising  a  large  number  of 
New  Terms  used  in  Engineeriug,  Mining,  on  Railways,  &c.  By  Alfrkd 
Elwes.     is.  6d. 

26.  English-French  Dictionary.     By  Alfred  Elwes.     2s.  J 
25,26.  French  Dictionary  (as  above).     Complete,  in  One  Vol.,  35. ; 

cloth  boards,  35.  6d.    %*  Or  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  43.  6d. 
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Froncli,  cofitiiiued. 
47.  Frcnch    and    Englisl!    PTirn^o    T>,i.,.\t  .     r,.r.»    .  :„„    r....^ 

«Iiiito  V  Lr««on<i,  wilh  Ir.i; 
\  oca  .iil.irif»  of  Wor<I«.  .t  i 
I>uilu);uo«.     is. 


GERMAN. 

39.  German   Grannmar.      Ad.i|)ted    for    J-.nglish    Studenls,   froii] 

Mcysf'.s  Tbrorc-tical  and  Practical  Gr.immar,  by  iJr,  G.  L.  .Straum.     m. 

40.  German  Reader  :    A  Serics  of  Extracts,  carefully  cullcd  from  th< 

ino.st    .ipprovc-d  Autliors    of    Gcrmany ;    with    Nott»,    I'bilological    and    K«. 
phiTKitoty.     I'.y  (i.   I..  SiKAfss,  I'h,|j.     m, 

41.  German  Triglot    Dictionary.      By  Nicholas  EsTERHAzr, 

.S.  .\.   IIa.mii.io.n.     I'art  1.   Knnli5h-(icrm.in-French.     n, 

42.  Gerrnan     Triglot     Dictionary.       Part   II.    Gcnnan.French. 

Knt;lish.      is. 

43.  German    Triglot    Dictionary.       Part  III.    French-German. 

Kn^'lish.      is. 

41-43  German   Triglot    Dictionary  (.ns  above),  in  One  Vol.    35.; 
tloth  boards,  45.     •»*  Or  with  thc-  German  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  5». 


ITALIAN. 

27.  Italian  Grammar,  arranged  in  Twenty  Lcssons,  ^^-ith  a  Cours* 

of  Kxcrcises.     liy  Alfred  Elwes,     is. 

28.  Italian  Triglot    Dictionary,  wherein  the  Genders  of  all  lh« 

Italian  and  Frcnch  Nouns  are  carcfully  noted  down.     By  Alpred  Elwes. 
Vol.  I.  Italian-Knglish-Frcnch.     2s. 

30,  Italian     Triglot     Dictionary,       By  A.   Elwes.      Vol.   2, 

English-Frenrh-Italian.  '  2S. 

32.  Italian  Triglot   Dictionary.      By  Alfred  Elwes.     Vol.  3, 

Frcnch-Italian-English.     2s. 

28,30,  Italian   Triglot    Dictionary  (as  above).    In  One  Vol.,  ' 

32.       cloth  boaids,  75.  6d,      *»*  Or  with  tbe  Itallv.n  Gr.ammar,  cloth  bds.,  t 


SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE. 

34.  Spanish  Grammar,  in  a  Simple   and  Pr..ctical  Form.     With 

a  Course  of  Exercises.     By  Alfred  Elwes.     is,  6d, 

35.  Spanish-English    and    English-Spanish     Dictionn     - 

Including  a  l.irpenumhcr  ot  rcchnical  Terms  used  in  Mininir,  Enf^incf- rin  • 
with  the  propcr  Acccnts  nnd  the  Crmder  of  eTcry  Noun.     Hy  .Alfred  Ll..  ^j, 
4S.  ;  cloth  boards,  5S.     %*    Or  with  the  Geammar,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

55.  Portuguese    Grammar,    in    a   Simple   and   Practical    F'^'^'" 

With  a  Course  of  Exercises,     By  Alfrbd  Elxtes,  Authr.r  of  "  A   .^j-- 
Gnimmar,"  8cc.     is.  6d.  [Just ^*Hts>i 


HEBREW. 

46*.  Hebrew  Grammar      By  Dr.  Bresslau.     is.  6d. 
44.  Hebrew  and  English  Dictionary,  Biblical  and  Rabbinical; 

containing    thc   Hebrew    and   Chal  :cc  Roots    of  the  Old   Testament    Post- 
Rablinical  "Writings.  By  Dr.  ]'resslau.   6s.    %*  Or  with  the  Grammar,  75. 

46.  English  and  Hebrew  Dictionary.     By  Dr.  Bresslau.     35, 
44,46.  Hebrew  Dictionary  (as  above),  in  Two  Vols.,  complete,  wiih 

46*.       the  Grammar.  cloth  boards,  I2s. 
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LATIN. 

19.  Latin  Grammar.     Containins:^  Ihe  Tnilections  and  Elemenlaiy 

Principlos  of  Translation  and  Construction.     l-}}' tlic  Rov.  TuOMAS  CiOonwi.v, 
M.A.,  Ilcad  Master  of  tlu;  Grocnwich  Proprictary  Scliool.     is. 

20.  Latin-English  Dictionary.     Comj^iled  fiom  the  best  Autho- 

rities.     Py  the  Rcv,  Tiiomas  Goodvvin,  AI.A.     2S. 

22.  English-Latin    Dictionary;    together  with  an  Appendix   of 

Frcnch  and  Italian  Words  wliich  have  their  origin  from  the  Latin.      By  the 
Rev.  TnoMAs  GoouwiN,  ]\I..\.     is.  6d. 

20,22.  Latin  Dictionary  (as  ahove).     Complete  in  One  Vol.,  35.  6d. ; 

cloth  hoaids,  43.  6d.     *,*  Or  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  5S.  6d. 

LATIN  CLASSICS.     With  Explanatory  Notes  in  English. 

1.  Latin  Delectus.     Containing  Extracts  from  Classical  Aulhors, 

with  Gcnealo^rie.-il  Vocabularics  and  Exphanatory  Notes,  by  Henry  Young, 
latcly  Second  JMaster  of  the  Royal  Grammar  Scliool,  Guildford.     is. 

2.  Csesaris  Commentarii  deBello  Gallico.  Notes,  and  a  Geographical 

Rejjister  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  by  H.  Young.     2S. 
12.  Ciceronis  Oratio  pro   Sexto  Roscio  Amerino.     Edited,  with  an 

Introduction,  Analysis,  and  Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical,    by  the  Rev. 

James  Davies,  M.A.     is. 
14.  Ciceronis  Cato  ^Lajor,  Loelius,  Brutus,  sive  de  Senectute,  de  Ami- 

citia,  de  Charis  Oratoribus  Dialogi.     With  Notes  by  W.  Brownkigg  Smitii, 

M.A.,  E.R.G.S.     2s. 

3.  Cornelius  Nepos.      With  Notes.     Intended  for   the   Use  of 

Schools.     Py  H.  Young.     is. 

6.  Horace ;    Odes,    Epode,   and  Carmen  Soeculare.      Notes   by  H. 

Young.    is.  6d. 

7.  Horace  ;  Satires,  Epistles,  and  Ars  Poetica.  Notes  by  W.  Brown- 

RiGG  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.     is.  6d. 

21.  Juvenalis   Satirai.     With  Prolegomcna  and  Notes  by  T.  H.  S. 

EscOTT,  H.A.,  Lecturer  on  Logic  at  King's  College,  London.   2s. 

16.  Livy  :  History  of  Rome.  Notes  by  H.  Young  and  W.  B.  Smith, 

M.A.     Part  i.     Books  i.,  ii.,  is.  6d. 
i6*. Part  2.     Books  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  is.  6d. 

17.  Part  3      Books  xxi.,xxii.,  is.  6d. 

8.  Sallustii  Crispi  Catalina  et  Bellum  Jugurthinum.     Notes  Critical 

and    Explanatory,  by  W.    M.    Donne,   B.A.,  Trinity  CoUege,    Cambridge. 
is.  6d. 

10.  Terentii  Adelphi,  HecjTa,  Phormio.    Edited,  with  Notes,  Critical 

and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rcv.  James  Davies,  M.A.     2s. 

9.  Terentii  Andria  et  Heautontimorumenos.     With  Notes,  Critical 

and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  James  Davies,  M.A.     is.  6d. 

11.  Terentii  Eunuchus,  Comoedia.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 

Jamrs   Davies,    M.A.      is.  6d.     Or   the  Adelphi,  Andria,   and    Eunuchus, 
3  vols.  in  i,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

4.  Virgilii  Maronis  Bucolica  et  Georgica.    With  Notes  on  the  Buco- 

lics  by  W.  RusHTON,  M.A.,  and  on  the  Georgics  by  H.  Young.     is.  6d. 

5.  Virgilii  Maronis  .^neis.     Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  H. 

YOUNG.       2S. 

19.  Latin  Verse  Selections,  from  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius, 

and  Ovid.    Notes  by  W.  B.  Donnk,  M.A.,  Trinity  Collpgc,  Cambridge.     2S. 

20.  Latin  Prose    Selections,   from  Varro,   Columella,    Vitruvius, 

Senrca,  Qnintilian,  Florus,  Velleius   Paterculus,  Valerius  Maximus   Sucto- 
nius,  Apulcius,  &c.     Notes  by  W.  B.  Donne,  M.A.     2s. 
/(®"  Othsr  Volumes  are  in  Ptrparafwn. 

7,    STATIONERS'    HALL    COURT,    LUDGATE    HILL,    E.C. 


l6  WEALE'S   EDUCATIONAL  AND  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 


GREEK. 

14.  Greek  Grammar,  in  accordance  wilh  the  Principlen  and  I^hilo- 
lojjir.il  kcic.-irrhrs  ot  tlic  mo»t  cmiocnt  ^bolars  of  our  owo  day.  lly  Hami 
Ci.ALDK  IIamii.ton.     it.  6d. 

15,17.  Greek  JLexicon.  Containing  all  the  WonT.  Jn  Gr.ncral  Use,  with 

thrir   Sit^nifications,  Inflortion^,  and    I^oiibtful   '  Hy  Hkmiy  R. 

IIamii.to.n.     VoI.  1.  Griuk-KnKliih,  2t. ;  VoI.  2.   ;  1  »rcck,  2t.     Or  tb« 

'Iwo  Vols.  in  Ont",  4S.  :  cloth  bo.irds,  5t. 

i.}.i5.Grcek  Lexicon  (as  above).     Complele,  with  thc  G&ammar,  in 

17.  One  Vol.,  cloth  boards,  6t. 

GREEK  CLASSIGS.     Wilh  Explanatory  Notes  in  English. 

I.  Greek  Delectus.  Containin^  P'xtracts  from  Classical  Authors, 
witli  Gcnc.ilogical  Vocabularics  .i-  ■:•  Notei,  by  H.  \ovsc.  NVw 

Kdition.with  an  iraproved  andenl  ntary  Vocabulary,  by  Jou.i» 

HuTCHisoN,  M.A.,  of  the  High  .S<  11....M,  <  ii.t^^;.jw.     is.  6d. 

30.  -^Eschylus  :  Promctheus  Vinctus  :  The  Prometheus  Bouml.  Frora 
thc  Text  of  DiNDORK.  Kdited,  with  English  Not«s,  Critical  aoii  Explaoatory, 
by  the  Rcv.  Jambs  Davies,  M.A.     is. 

^2.  >Eschylus:  Septem  Contra  Thebes  :  The  Seven  a^inst  Thebes. 
From  the  Text  of  Dindorf.  Kditcd,  with  Eoglisb  Notei,  Critical  and  Ex- 
planatory,  by  thc  Rev.  James  Davies,  M.A.     it. 

40.  Aristophanes  :    Achamians.     Chiefly  from  the  Text  of  C.  H, 

Weise.     With  Notes,  by  C.  S.  T.  Townshend,  M.A.     is.  6d- 
26.  Euripides:  Alcestis.     Chietiy  from  the  Text  of  Dinehdrf.   With 

Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  John  Mii.>nER,  H.A.     is. 
23.  Euripides:  Hecuba  and  Medea.     Chiefly  Irom  the  Tcxt  of  DiN- 

DORF.    With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  W.  BROWNRiCC  Smith, 

M.A.,  F.R.G.S.     is.  6d. 
14-17.  Herodotus,  The  History  of,  chiefly  after  the  Text  of  Gaisford. 

With    Preliminary  Observations  and  Appendices,  and   Notes,  Critical   and 
Explanator>',  by  T.  H.  L.  Leary,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

Part  I.     Books  i.,  ii.  (The  Clio  and  Eutoipe^,  2s. 

Part  2.     Books  iii.,  iv.  (The  Thalia  and  Melpomcne),  2s. 

Part  3.     Books  v.-x-ii.  (The  Terpsichore,  Krato,  and  Polyrania),  2s, 

Part  4.     Books  viii.,  ix.  (The  Urania  and  Calliope)  and  Index,  is.  6d. 

5-12.  Homer,  The  Works  of.     According  to  the  Text  of  Baeumlein. 

With    Notes,    Critical    and   Explanatory,    drawn  from    the  best  and  latest 

Authorities,  with  Preliminary  Observations  and  Appendices,  by  T.  H.  L. 

Leary,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

The  Iliad  :  Part  i.   Books  i.  to  vi.,  is.6d.        Part  3.    Books  xili.  to  x^-iii.,  is.  6d. 

Part  2.   Books  vii.to  xii.,  is.6d.       Part  4.    Books  xix.  to  xxiv.,  is.  6d. 

The  Odyssev:    Part  i.    Books  i.  to  vi.,  is.  6d.        Part  3.    Books  xiii.  to  x^nii.,  is.  6d, 

Part  2.   Booksvii.to  xii.,  is.6d.       Part  4.    Books   xix.   to  xxiv.,   and 

Hymns,  2s. 

4.  Lucian's  Select  Dialogues.     The  Text  carefully  revised,  with 

Grammatical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  H.  Young.     is. 
13.  Plato's  Dialogues :    The  Apology  of  Socrates,  the  Crito,  and 
the  Ph^edo.    From  the  Text  of  C.  F.  Hermann.    Edited  with  Notet,  Critical 
and  Explanatorv,  by  the  Rev.  James  Davies,  M.A.     2S. 

18.  Sophocles:  CKdipus  Tyrannus.     Notes  by  H.  Young.     is. 

•    20.  Sophocles:    Antigone.     From  the  Text  of  Dindorf.      Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  Tohn  Milner,  B.A.     2S^ 

41.  Thucydides:  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.     Notes  by  H. 

2,  3.  Xenophon's'"  Anabasis ;  or,  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Tliousand. 

Notes  and  a  Geo-raphical  RcRister,  by  H.  YouNG.     Part  i.  Books  1.  to  m., 
is.     Part  2.  Books  iv    to  vii.,  is.  ,    t    .l_ 

42.  Xenophon's  Panegyric  on  Agesilaus.    Notes  and  Intro- 

duction  by  Ll.  F.  AV.  Jewiti.     is.  6d. 

J5®"  O/Jier  Volumes  are  in  Preparaiion. 
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Latin  Classics— <•<>«'«>"«•<'. 

-v>  II(fIlA('K:  OdeH,  Kpodes,  and  Carmen  Sajculare.    Notej 
^       by  II.  YouNO.     l8.  Gd. 

cfi  ^^^>/^''i<^/'-*  Satires,  Epistles,  and  Ars  Poetica.      Notcs 
by  W.  BuowNKioo  8mit»,  51. A.,  F.Il.CJ.S.    1b.  Gd. 

-^X  JUVF.NALIS  Satira).    Notes  by  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  B.A, 


l8.  Cd. 


)Jt  LIVY:    History   of  Rome.     Notes   by   H.  Youno    and 


wo  W.  B.  Smith,  M.A. 

AO  Part  1.  Books  i.,  ii.,  1b.  6d. 

.fl+  Pai-t  2.  Booka  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  l8. 6d. 

^  V^  Part  3.  Books  xxi.  and  xxii.,  Ib.  6d. 

>^  SALLUSTII  Crispi   Catalina   et   Bellum   Jugurthinum. 

^2-/  Notes  by  W.  M.  Donne,  B.A.     Is.  6d. 

f^  TERENTII  Adelphi,  Hecyra,   Phormio.      Edited  with 

«3^  Notcs,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  J.  Daviks,  M.A.     2fl. 

.A^  TERENTII   Andria    et     Heautontimorumenos.      With 

•-&4"  Notca,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  J.  Davieh,  M.A.     Is.  6d. 

^3^r  TERENTII  Eunuchus,  Comoedia.     Edited  with  Notes 

5|^  by  J.  Daties,  M.A.     Is.  6d.     Or  the  Adelplii,  Andria,   and 

^r^z.  J  Eunuchus,  3  toIs.  in  1,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

■^tj^,  VIRGILII  Maronis  Bucolica  et  Georgica.     With  Notes 


on  the  Bucolics  by  W.  Rubhton,  M.  A.,  and  on  ,the  Georgica  by 
'y^lJ^      U.  YouNQ.     Is.  6d. 

^j^i  VIRGILII  Maronis  ^neis.     Notes  by  H.  Young.     2s. 

:^j^-^  CATULLUS,  TIBULLUS,  FROPERTIUS,  d  OVII), 
"^^^      Selections  from.     Notes  by  W.  B.  Doxnb.     28. 

^^t^  LATIN  Prose  Selections:  from  Yarro,  Columella,  Vitru- 
<^lS  vius,  Seneca,  Quintilian,  Florus,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Valerius 
r^Io^i^c"      Maximus,  Suetonius,  Apuleiua,  &c.  Notea  by  W.  B.  Doxnb.  28. 
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GREEK  AND  lATIN  LEXICONS,  GEAMMAES, 

HISTORIES,  &c. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  in 

connection  with  the  Rise  of  the  Arts  and  Civilization  in  Europ^", 
by  W.  D.  Hamilton  and  E.  Lbvibn.  Plates.  2s.  6d, ;  cloth 
boards,  38.  6d. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Christian  Era,  and  the  Commencement 
of  the  Decline  of  the  Empire,  by  E.  Levibn,  M.A.  Map.  2fi.  6d. ; 
cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

Other  Volumes  are  in  Freparation. 
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ENGLAND,  OUTLINES  of  the  HISTORY  o/;imore  ^ 

especially  with   relerence   to  the  Origin   and  Progress  of  the  ^ 

English  Constitntion,  by  W.  D.  Hamilton.     Maps  and  Wood-  d 

cuts.    5a. :  cla'   '        ^     "  ^ 
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